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The Passive of a Verb accompanied 
by a Preposition. 


1. The term ‘prepositional object’ is in fairly general use. It must be owned 
that it is convenient to have a special designation for an object depending 
upon a verb accompanied by a preposition. This, however, is the only reason 
that justifies its use. In reality the ‘prepositional object’ is a direct object ; 
apart from its place in the sentence there is no essential difference between 
the object in an English sentence like The dog barked at me, and that in its 
German or Dutch equivalent, Der Hund bellte mich an; De hond blafte 
mij aan. 

It is usual to call verbs like German ansehen, Dutch aanzien, German 
aufkleben, Dutch opplakken, German einspannen, vorspannen, Dutch 
inspannen, etc., separable compounds. That they are regarded as compounds, 
is probably owing to the fact that it has become usual to write anbellen, ange- 
bellt, ‘weil der Hund mich anbellte’, etc., rather than to anything else. In 
English the preposition is not joined to the verb in writing; this circumstance, 
however, and the fact that it is invariably placed after the verb, do not alter 
the connection between the verb and the preposition it governs on the one 
hand, and the relation of the object to the verb + preposition on the other. 

2. In German the adjunct belonging to a separable compound verb is 
frequently in another case than the accusative: Er sprach mir zu. This does 
not apply to English. All prepositions now govern an objective, no matter 
by what case or cases they may at one time have been accompanied. In 
fact, it seems rational to regard spoke to in Nobody spoke to him ‘nobody 
addressed (accosted) him’, as a syntactical unit, equivalent to a transitive 
verb. It is noteworthy that this fact was recognized as early as the middle of 
the nineteenth century by at least one English grammarian, though in 
many other respects his grammatical notions, like those of his contemporaries, 
and of many who came after him, betray their classical descent. Angus, 
Handbook of the English Tongue, § 408, says: “Several intransitive verbs 
are made transitive by adding a preposition to each. In such cases, it is better 
to regard the objective case as governed by the prepositional verb: as, To 
depart from; To despair of ; To pray for. This view is preferable, because 
these forms are used in the passive voice, or in the active, ....and in both 
cases the preposition is part of the verb”. In his New Grammar of the English 
Tongue, p. 35 f. (in the ‘new edition’ of 1888, and also in the ‘fifteenth’ edition 
of 1897) Meiklejohn makes the following interesting remark: “Intransitive 
verbs may be used transitively : Thus — (i).... (ii), When the intransitive 
verb is compounded with a preposition either (i) separable, or (ii) inseparable”. 
The example he gives of a separable compound is: “He laughed-at me” 
(Note the hyphen !). 

3. In Old English the place of the ‘preposition’ was not yet fixed; in 
fact it is sometimes impossible to distinguish rigorously between a preposition 
and an adverb. In the Pastoral Care, 160.5, we find berad hiere (i.e. 
Hierusalem) Aled to; on p. 162.9 this passage, evidently a quotation from 
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Ezechiel IV, 2, runs as follows: Berad hiere to hled, and in the next line we 
find: Donne bired exlc lareow hled to monnes mode. 

The following quotations further illustrate the varying practice in Old 
English. 


Orosius, 170.1, Andra...., Agothocles brodor, bone he zt ham on 
bere byrig him bezftan let, he besierede beet folc. 

Orosius, 78.17, he ber forlet hundeahtatig pusenda beeftan him. 

Bede (Schipper), 210.474, pa se bisceop bet ba geseah, be him bi 
set, pa licode him seo erfeste ded Ses cyninc3es. 

Orosius, 70.29, and ba menn beforan him drifan gebundene. 

Ibid. 122.7, se xpeling bebead sumum his folce bet him gebrohton 
Romana consulas and heora witan.... and him beforan drifen swa swa 
niedlingas. 

Boethius (Sedgefield), 28.10, hu ne weren bonne ealle odre men 
wedlan buton him anum. 

Ibid. 52.26, Nere hit ne bet hehste god gif him #nig butan were. 

Bede (Sch.) 497.3772, MS.O., wes an bara bropra his gefera and hine 
mid eode. 

John VI. 66, Syddan manega his leorningenihta cyrdon on bec, and 
ne eodon mid him. 

Boethius (Sedgef.), 27.18, Pu genoh wel understenst bet ic pe fo 
sprece. 

Past. C., 62.7, hu durre we Sonne fo Gode swelc sprecan. 


Post-position of the preposition with regard to the [pro]noun is 
particularly frequent in Old English ; see Wende, Ueber die nachgestellten 
Prapositionen im Angelsachsischen, Palestra 70, Berlin 1915. 

In the transition period between Old and Middle English the latitude 
allowed to the preposition as regards its place in the sentence disappeared 
for the greater part, at any rate in prose. Except in the special cases 
that will be discussed in subsequent sections of this paper, post-position 
of the preposition does not seem to occur in original Middle English prose. 
In poetry, however, constructions like he stode me bi, I schal gon him to, 
are found very frequently. They were evidently looked upon as a device 
that might be resorted to, if the exigencies of metre or rhyme required a word 
order deviating from the normal one. This poetical licence has survived 
the Middle English period; instances of it are sometimes even found in 
nineteenth century poetry. 

4. There are a number of cases in Old English in which the preposition 
is detached from the element of the sentence to which it belongs, and is 
joined to the verb, With very rare exceptions its place is then 


before an active verb in the present or preterite ; 
before an infinitive, uninflected or inflected ; 
before a present participle ; 

before a past participle. 


This construction is particularly frequent in certain relative clauses, in which, 
consequent. there is always post-position of the preposition with regard to 
the relative which is governed by it, the word order being: The house that 
his father in lived. If the connection between the relative clause and the 
principal sentence is effected by the indeclinable pe, possibly an instrumental, 
or by per, there is always post-position of the preposition. In the case of 
some prepositions, like in, on, mid, to, post-position — the house that his 
father in lived — seems to be quite as usual as, or even more usual than, 
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front position in connection with an inflected ‘relative’ pronoun — the house 
in which his father lived. 

Instances of relative clauses introduced by pe in which the verb is not 
accompanied by an auxiliary, are found in great numbers in almost every 
Old English text of any length. In the first group of the quotations given 
below each preposition, therefore, figures only once. As will be seen, all the 
instances have been taken from prose texts; examples from poetical texts 
have been excluded, because in poetry deviations from the regular word 
order are often due to metrical factors. 


be a. Orosius, 92.35, bet weron pe tida be Romane nu efter sicad. 

Ibid. 30.10, hi gesawon mannes blod agoten swa him wes pare 
nytena meolc be hy mest bi libbad. 

Boethius, (Sedgef.), 88.13, we cwedad pet bet hehste good sie.... 
eac Set bing be mon eall good fore ded. 

Past. C. 277.7, Det weter.... miclad and uppad and fundad wid 
des Se hit er from com. 

Epistola Alex. 135, hie us geleeddon purh ba lond pe ba unarefnedlican 
cyn nedrena and hrifra wildeora in weeron. 

Bede (Schipper), 319.3022, Pa eode he ut on dagunge of bam huse, 
be ba untruman men inne reston. 

Laws (Liebermann), AZlfred, E[6], VII, slea mon pba hond of de he 
hit mid gedyde. 

Bede (Schipper), 110.96, Eft he fragn, hwet seo beod nemned 
were, Se hi of comon. 

Orosius, 122.14, monega folc be ge anwald ofer hefdon, noldon eow 
gelestan bet hie eow beheton. 

Past. C., 182.7, des is Searf Set.... eac Se welegan ongietan 
3et[te] Sa welan fe hie onlociad & habbad, Set hie ba habban ne magon. 

Orosius, 218.34, his ba onfon noldon pe hiene mon fo brohte. 

ZElfric, Hom. I, 288, he is se Wisdom and Miht de se Feder ealle 
gesceafta burh gesceop. 

Greg. Dial., 32.14, MS.C., bu nane leafe ne onfengce xt bam 
Romaniscan biscope, pe pu under drohtast & eardast; Ms. H., be bu 
underwunast & drohtnast. 

Boeth., 22.6, pet sint da ealdormen be we er ymb sprecon. 

b. Past. C., 170.6, Da sahlas Sonne, be mon 3a earce bi beran sceal 
sticiad ealne weg in on dem hringum. 

Ibid., 336.20, Gif we nauht Ses ne dob be us mon mid god leanian 
Surfe, ne do we eac nan woh fe us mon fore telan Surfe. 

Aug. Sol. (Endter) 29.1, seo gesyhd pe we god myd geseon s[c] ylon, 
is angyt. 

Past. C., 340.17, Sonne sint hie sidéan to leronne hu hie scylen 
mildheortlice delan Set Set hie ofer Set habbad pe hie hiora gidsunge 
mid gestillan sculon. 

Ibid., 194.17, 3a sint to manianne be for odre bion sculon, Set hie 
geornfullice Sa ymb sion be hie ofer beon sculon. 

Ibid., 252.15, ba stanas on Sem mezran temple Salomonnes weron.... 
swe wel gefegede & swe emne gesnidene & gesmedde, er hie mon to 
Sem stede brohte pe hie on standan sceoldon. 

Elfric, Hom., Il, 262, Nu wille we eow geopenian.... be dam 
halgan husle Se we nu fo gan sceolon. 

John, VI, 21, sona bet scyp wes zt pam lande pe hig woldon fo faran. 

c Bede (Sch.), 552.59, ba zt nyhstan locodon we on becling, hweper 
wen were, pet we.... pet ealond gesecean mihton, be we er ut of 
gangende weeron. 

Orosius, 84.17, Morponius, Xersis begn, forlet ba scipa be hie on 
farende weeron. 

ZElfric, Hom. I, 508, hi gesawon an lang portic.... for nean to dem 

_ marmanstane pe se engel onstandende his fotleste xteowde. 
d. Epist. Alex., 280, het ic ceorfan 6a bearwas and bone wudu fyllan 
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pet monnum were by ebre to bem weterscipe to ganganne and to 
bem mere pe we bi gewicod hzfdon. 

Orosius, 282.8, he pa hredlice forlet ba burg be he on ge/sejten wes. 

Holy Rood Tree, 4.13, ba eode moyses to dare welle be he ba gyrde 
on aset heefde. 

e. Bede, 296.2470, Dyslic wes seo syn, pe se cynincg fore ofslegen wes. 

Elfric, Hom., I, 486, sume gedwolmenn cwedon pet bet heafod 
sceolde ablawan Ses cyninges wif Herodiaden, de he fore acweald wes. 

Rule St. Benet, 53.10, Se brodor.... behate erest bote and geswicenesse 
ealra bera unbeawa, be he fore adrefed wes. é 
Greg. Dial., 224.22, he pa com to bere stowe, be se drihtnes wer inne 

bebyrged wes. 

Past, C., 330.20, he ne geliefS Szs grines be he mid gebroden wyrd. 

Bede (Sch.), 536.4657, Brohton hi.... Sam bisceope bara hregla del, 
be se halga lichama mid gegyred wes. 

Greg. Dial., 131.19, Ms. C., for bam godwebbenum hreglum fe he 
mid gegered wes; Ms. H., for bam pellenum reafum, be he wes mid 
gescrydd ; similar instance in Blickl. Hom., 139.6. 

ZElfric, Hom., II, 58, of Sere fleowon ba gerynu fe his gelabung 
wearé mid gesceapen. 

Bede (Sch.), 110.105, Hwet hatte seo megd, pe bas cnihtas hider 
of geledde weron? 

Blickl. Hom., 21.29, he (= se lichoma) molsnab, & wyrb to bere 
ilcan eorpan pe he er of gesceapen wes. 

Holy Rood Tree, 2.1, Her onginned to secgen be bam treowe he 
Seo rode wees of iwroht. 

Past. C., 124.18, On Sere weron pba stenenan bredu pe sio ew 
wees on awrifen. 

Ibid., 180.12, Se ic geceas on Sem ofne pe Su on were asoden 
(both. MSS.). +) 

Aug. Sol. (Endter), 21.23, Hweder pu eac wite ymbe bone boder pe 
seo lyne on auwriten is. 

Further instances containing on -+ past part. are found in A€lfric’s 
Hom., I, 384; I, 438; II, 44; II, 58. 

Boethius (Sedgef.), 102.29, bet unstille hweol de Ixion wes fo ge- 
bunden.... Sxt odstod for his hearpunge. 

Bede (Sch.), 206.376, he no wiht fremian mihte on his lare bere 
peode pe he fosended wes. 

Elfric, Hom., I, 118, bet we moton geszeliglice to urum edele becuman, 
be we to gesceapene weeron. 

Blickl. Hom., 9.1, heofonrices duru, pe ic wees purh hider onsended 
belocen standeb. 

ber fElfric, Hon , II, , se Halga Gast.... bet hus eall gefylde mid fyre, 
ber ber hi inne sefon. 

Id., Ibid., 1, 78, he gestod bufon Sam gesthuse, ber bat cild on wunode. 

Guthlac (prose), 11.9, hi.... ferdon to bem iglande, ber se halga 
wer Guthlac on wees; cf. Ibid., 12.32, wel neah.... bam eglande, pe 
se godes man on wes. 

Boethius (Sedgef.), 51.12, To bem sobun geseldum ic tiohige Set ic 
be lede, ber bin mod oft ymb reswed. 

Past. C., 399, 23, Her is an lytele burg swide neah, der ic meg min 
Leas a gets 

le -), 235.1055, note 63, Ms. Tanner, on bere stowe.... peer 
Oswaldes blod bes cyinges on agoten wes. 2 
fElfric, Hom., I, 162, we.... sceolon efstan.... to urum edele, ber 
we to gesceapene weron; similar instance Id., Ibid., Il, 6. 


In the following two quotations ber also introduces a relative clause, but 
the antecedent_is understood; modern English has where in this case. 


1) Note the exceptional word order. 
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Elfric, Pastoral Letters, 17.10, Ne nan preost ne fare for zxnigre 
gitsunge fram mynstre to odrum, ac efre burhwunige ber he to gehadod 


wes, 
Id., Ibid., 25.14, Ne ge sylfe ne eton, ne ne drincon, ber pet lic 
inne lid. 


5. The same construction is mostly found in relative clauses connected 
with the principal sentence by fet. It should be borne in mind that, unlike be, 
peet is not neutral in Old English as regards gender, number, and case. It 
always refers to a neuter antecedent in the singular. Like all dative and 
accusative forms of the demonstrative pronoun, when used with relative 
force, beet can be preceded by a preposition, but — it need hardly be observed 
— only by a preposition that governs an accusative. Instances are, accordingly, 
of rare occurrence. 


Elfric, Hom., I, 446, Purh ure ealdan modor Euan us weard heofonan 
rices geat belocen, and eft Surh Marian hit is us geopenod, burh pet 
heo sylf nu to-deg wuldorfullice inn-ferde. 

Id., Ibid., Ii, 364, Seo menniscnys wes underfangen fram Sam godcun- 
dum worde, Surh pet Se ealle bing sind geworhte. 

A. S. Chron., 1070, Ms. A., ba ba he byder comon, and umbe ober 
bing gesprecon hefdon umbe pet hi sprecan woldon pa angan Thomas 
his spece. 


The following quotations illustrate bet with post-position of the preposition. 
I am unable to adduce instances in which the verb is in the perfect or the 
pluperfect. 


Past. C., 330.24, Det ierfe Set ge zxrest efter higiad, &t sidestan hit 
bid bedzled zlcre bledsunge. 

Aug. Sol. (Endter), 26.11, ne pincd me nan geswinc hefig, gyf ic geseo 
and habbe bet pet ic efter swince. 

Past. C., 197.13, Hatton Ms. 3a for he ford bi Sam screfe Set he 
oninnan wes; the Cotton Ms. has Ge. 

Aug. Sol. (Endter), 50.15, uton ne forletan gyet das boc, zr ic 
sweotolor ongytan mage bet bet wit embe sint. 

Orosius, 202.2, pa het he enne mon stigan on bone mest, & locian 
hweber he bet land gecneowe bet hie toweard weeron. 

Bede (Sch.), 552.59, C(otton) MS., Set ealond.... def we.... uf 
of gangende weron. Compare the same passage in section 4, be, c, 
quoted from the O(xford) MS. 

Past. C., 364.10, Da sint to manianne.... Set isen dat hie mon mid 
lacnian sculdon, Set hie mid Sem hie selfe.... ne gewundigen. 

Ibid., 449, 14, Hi sel[l]a3 wid to lytlan weorde Set Set hi meahton 
heofonrice mid geby[c]ggan. 

Ibid., 467,25, ic Se bidde Set Su me on Sem scipgebroce disses 
andweardan lifes sum bred gerece Sinra gebeda, Set ic mege on sittan 
0d ic to londe cume. 

Orosius, 80.9, hit wunder were, hwer hie landes heéfdon pet hie 
mehten an gewician, opbe weteres pet hie mehten him burst of 
adrincan. 

Ibid. 286.11, he.... bebead.... bat mon hefde amfiteatrum geworht 
zt Hierusalem, pet he mehte Godes beowas on don. 

Past. C., 331.18, he forgiet Set grin dat he mid awierged wird. 

Ibid., 419.32, hi Set yfel.... him of aweorpad Sefte hire modes 
innad.... mid gefylled wes. 

Ibid. 351.7, him les licad dat S&f hie to geladode sindon. 


6. The same construction is found in comparative clauses introduced by 
swa. It is important to note this, because such clauses under certain 
circumstances later on gradually assumed the character of relative clauses 
(introduced by as < ase < alse < also < alswa). 
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Past. Care, 455.29, Set he swa strangne lecedom selle Sam seocan, 
swa he mage Sa medtrymnesse mid geflieman. _ 

Bede (Miller), 376.4, ealle Sa hraegl.... swa hit.... ztzawdon, swa 
he dy ilcan dege mid gewered were. ; 

ZElfric, Hom., I, 208, And swa hwilce byrdene swa him deofol on 
besette, ba hi beron. 

John, V, 4, se be rabust com on pone mere efter bes weteres 
styrunge werp geheled fram swa hwylcere untrumnysse swa he on 
wees. 


7. As has been stated above (section 4), a preposition accompanying an 
inflected infinitive, always precedes it in Old English. As it does not matter 
what is the function of the infinitive, the following quotations are arranged 
according to the prepositions occurring in them. 


Laws (Liebermann), p. 483,[1], Gif Englisc men beclypad znigne 
Frencisne mann to orneste for beofte odde for manslihte odde for 
znigan pingan, be gebyrige ornest for to beonne.... habbe he fulle 
leafe swa to donne. 

Bede (Miller), 420.1, bat, mid by he.... cirican timbrede.... in bere 


peode.... Sat he Ser gearwe hefde haligra reliquias in to seftenne. 
Elfric, Hom., Il, 376, Far nu geond wegas and hegas, and nid hi inn 
to farenne. 


Id., Ibid., Il, 244, [He] gelehte znne celic.... and sealde his 
gingrum, of fo supenne exfter gereorde. 

Past. C., 127.1, Gif Ser Sonne sie gierd mid to Sreageanne, sie Ser eac 
stef mid to wredianne. 

Ibid., 381.24, he bebead Set menn namen hiora sweord Godes andan 
mid to wrecanne ; further Ibid., 381.6, Sa mod mid to oferdrencen[nJe ; 
391.27, peninga mid to plegianne. 

A. S. Chron., (Peterb.), 4104, Eall bis wes God mid to gremienne & 
pas arme leode mid fo tregienne. 

Orosius, 74.13, Seo burg.... wes swide feeger on to locianne. 

Boethius, 91.20, Nim Sonne swa wudu swa wyrt.... of bere stowe 
be his eard & zxbelo bid on fo wexanne, & sete on ungecynde stowe him ; 
bonne ne gegrewo hit. 

Ibid., 139.28, hit is swide feor.... of bem wege be wit getiohhod 
habbad on to farenne. 

Greg. Dial., 226.23, he.... zmtige stowe bere licbruh gegearwode 
pam messepreoste his lichaman on to bebyrgenne. 

Ibid., 231.14, hi.... sohton maran stowe on fo siftanne. 

Further instances of on + infl. inf. are found in Bede (Sch.), 662.2581; 
Blickl. Hom., p. 113; Wulfstan, Hom., 35.11 and 210.17; AElfric, Hom., 
I, 182 and I, 184. 

Past. C., 355.22, hit bid swide uniede.... wid Sone to cidanne 
Se yfel ded, ge eac sibbe wid to habbenne. 


8. The constructions illustrated in the foregoing sections are still found 
in early Middle English prose. The indeclinable pe, however, gradually 
disappeared. In texts dating from after the middle of the thirteenth century 
it is rare, although instances occasionally crop up in later texts (See O.E.D. 
iv, The, particle). Its place was taken by fat, Even in “classical” Old English 
the demonstrative bet is not infrequently neutral as regards gender and 
number ; see Wiilfing, Sytax, I, § 257, 2 b (p. 374), and § 258. As early as 
the first half of the twelfth century the relative bat had become neutral as 
regards gender, number, and case. Instances of this neutral relative pat are 
found in the later portions of the Laud MS. of the A. S. Chronicle (The 
Peterborough Chron.) 


9. The following quotations, taken from late Old English texts, are 
interesting. 
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Bede (Sch.), 622,1627 and var. read. from the Tanner MS. Ba 
zteowde me efter bem wege be ic zr com on, betwioh da beostro 
swa beorht scinende steorra. 

ZElfric, Grammar, 127.8, se ober had is, be se forma sprecd fo. 

Id., Lives of Saints, I, 438.94, eac swilce ba gewaeda fe he bewunden 
wees mid weron swa ansunde swylce hi eall niwe weron. 


These quotations illustrate the beginnings of a syntactical change, which-had 
become an accomplished fact by about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The material I have collected shows that in prose, from that time onwards, 
the preposition is invariably found after the verb in the constructions illustrated 
in sections 4 to 7. In poetry the original constructions were, no doubt in order 
to meet the requirements of rhyme or metre, traditionally kept up until after 
1400. Here are a few late instances. 


Seven Pen. Ps., 755, The depe prisoun, pat I in abide. 

Stasyons of Jer. A. E. Leg., N. F., 229, be same graue pat oure 
lord in leye. 

Castel off Loue (Weymouth), 646, be child bat Ysay3e of tolde. 

Ipom., A, 7741, Hym that bou on seftis. 

Seven Pen. Ps., 285, he pat be Jewis so foule wip ferd. 

Ibid., 192, ioie, That bei schul in abide. 

Brunne, Transl. Langt. Chron., p. 288, pise ilk chances, pat I haf of 
folde. Similar instance in St. Katerine, Auch. Ms., 181. 

Bev. of Hamt., M 2909, pe castel that he was in loken. 

N. E. Leg., 57.31, be same cros, bat crist was on done. 

Ibid., 59.186, be cros.... pat Jhesu Crist on hanged was. 

Brunne, Transl. Langt. Chron., p. 36, He did make a toumbe Edgar 
in to lay. 

St. Cuthb., 4653, Som worthy place in to be laide. 

Chaucer, Parl. of F., 168, I shal thee shewen mater of to wryte. 

Kyng Alis., 545, a dragon.... Swithe grisly on fo seon. 

Stasyons of Jer. A. E. Leg. N. F. 668, The ox and be asse.... 
gaue hym place, onne to ly. 

Sowd. of Bab., 2010, he.... caught a bronde him with to smyfe. 

Seven Sages (Weber), 3366, the ship whare his godes in was. 


10. The transposition of the preposition illustrated in section 9 by three 
quotations from late Old English texts gave rise to modes of expression that 
even to-day strike foreign students of the English language as_ highly 
characteristic. The following quotations 1) show that these constructions had 
already obtained a firm footing in early Middle English. 


ib Trin. Hom., p. 86 £., De drige stedes bat be fule gost wandred abuten. 
Ancr. R., p. 274, ure lustes bered us ofte to binge pet us lust efter. 
Ibid., p. 236, idet tentaciun pet tu stenst a3ean. 
Ibid., p. 310, his owune stat bet he is, oder was, inne. 
Jul. A. p. 10 and p. 24, be lahen pat bu lisé in. 
‘Ancr. R., p. 56, Emores sune pe heo sunegede mid. 
Ibid., p. 118, his bile bet hit slouh er his briddes mid. 
Orm, 462, biss gode prest batt we nu meelenn offe. 
Ancr. R., p. 58, bisse put pet ich speke of. 
Ibid., p. 88, bes deofles neddren fet Salomon speked of. Similar 
instances Ibid., p. 130; p. 372. 
Ibid., p. 190, bes messager pet ich telle ou of. 
Ibid., p. 54. pe eppel pet ich loke on. 
Ibid., p. 56, pe lefdi bet he lokede on. 
Ibid., p. 360, bet lond vuel fet alle londes leien on. 


1) Several of them have been taken from Anklam, Das englische Relativ im 11 und 12 
Jahrhundert ; p. 44 ff. 
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Jul. B., p. 69, pi lauerd pat tu leuest on. 
Ancr. R., 67, To sum gostliche monne fet 3e beod strusti uppon. 
Ibid., p. 314, alle bute one (scil. wunde), be he deied upon. 
Orm, 8479, batt chesstre batt te Laferrd Comm till. 
Ancr. R., 374, blisse bet ham longed to. say 
Orm, 304, Elysabeb, baff we nu melenn ummbe. Similar instances 
Ibid., 430, 6321, 7453. ; 
Ibid., 18559, batt frummpe patt Godess Sune, Godess word, wass wibb. 
II. Ancr. R., p. 428, mete & clod pet heo mei vlutten bi. 
Trin. Hom., p. 57, an pi[n]g pat ich gin wile warnien fore. 
Ancr. R., p. 126, ure raunsun pet we schulen areimen us mide. 
Ibid., p. 2, alle pet ich chulle speken of. 
Orm, 11819, hefi3 sinne batt he ma33 well eggenn to. 
Ancr. R., p. 410, his spuse bet he mei nout helien wid. 
III. Ancr. R. p. 104, be preo wittes bet ich habbe ispoken of. Similar 
instance Ibid., p. 378. 
IV. Orm, 3291, batt tun patt he wass borenn inne. Similar instance 
Ibid., 3473. 
Ibid., 3551, pat sobfasstnessess ham Patt mann wass shapenn inne. 
Ancr. R., p. 192, Alle peo ilke uondunges bet we beod nu i beaten mid. 
Orm, 8736, batt Judewisshe follcpatt he wass borenn offe. 
Ibid., 1789, batt allterr batt tatt errfeblod Wass e33wher strennkedd~ 
onne. 
Jul. B., p. 9, Al be cure ouertild bat he wes ifohen on. 
Orm, 7007, Herode king, Datt Crist wass borenn unnderr. 
NV; Ancr. R., p. 208, ide wildernesse ase 3e god inne. 
Ibid., p. 258, nout.... so much place ase his luttle licome muhte 
been ileid on. 
VI. A. S. Chron., 1137, hi duden heom in quarterne bar naddres and 
snakes and pades weron inne. 
Lamb. Hom., p. 35, Ga to bine feder burinesse oder ber eni of bine 
cunne 1id in. 
Ancr. R., 410, Sodome per Loth his freond wunede inne. 
Iacob and Iosep, 469, be castel ber Iosep was in. 
VII. A. S. Chron., 1140, me lihtede candles to efen bi. 
Ancr. R., p. 202, more ben heo mei gnedeliche leden hire lif bi. 
Lamb. Hom., p. 241, Nan man ne nemd wepne buto fo fihten mide. 
Ancr. R., p. 52, scheld to werien ham mide. 
Ibid., p. 126, underueng hit gledliche uor acwifen be mide. 
Ibid., p. 420, Ne makie none purses, uorto ureonden ou mide. 
Ibid., p. 260, ne moste he habben a grot, forte deien uppon. 
VIL. Orm, 3527, Forrpi ches he batt illke tun To wurrpenn borenn inne. 


11. These few early instances would suffice, if it was only necessary to 
demonstrate the existence of the constructions they illustrate. If, however, a 
given construction is to be adduced in support of the assumption that it was 
a potent factor in the origin and development of some other construction, 
it is imperative to show, not merely that the older construction existed, but 
also that it was used frequently. Now, though in reading Middle English texts 
I have not even copied out every instance that presented itself, I have a 
collection of close upon two hundred quotations of various types. Some 
instances, like 


Orm, 3635, batt hus patt lifess bred iss inne. 


are found so often, that I have only noted down a few: N. Engl. Leg.. 
154,24 ;'Curs, M;,. 2459, C, -F, G) and Ts) Ibid, 8276, C, G;-and“T “Jbide 
Contents Laud MS.; Wycl., Eng. Wks., p. 344; Id., Sel. Wks., L p~ 279 ; 
Chaucer, Cant, T. B, 516; Towneley Pl., 5.150; Sowd. of Bab., 372 ; Myrc, 
Instr., 1992; St. Etheldreda, 931; St. Editha, 2138, etc. 

It would require too much space to print my whole collection of examples, 
so that I can only give a selection. Those given below, while illustrating the 
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tendency to place the preposition at the end of a clause or phrase under 
certain circumstances, are also interesting because they show how very much 
like present-day English Middle English already was in some respects. They 
bring home to us the fact that some modern English constructions that strike 
us by their peculiarly idiomatic character, can boast a venerable age. 


if Paston L., No. 681, the boxe and the dedes that ye sent to me_for. 
Ludus Cov., 274.99, here is be man pat 3e sent us for. 
Stacyons of Rome, (E. E. T. S., Or. S. 15), 410, be vessele pat bey 
Saf hym drynke Inne. 
Stasyons of Jerusalem (A. E. L., N. F.), 598, we fond a stone That 
Dauyd made pe satere vpone. 

RE: Eng. Gilds (Worcester), p. 381, the Baillies and the chamberleyns.... 
shullen yeve warnynge to the wardeyns of the Bakers crafte, euery 
Saturday, the assie and wyght for the weke folowynge that they shullen 
bake after. 

Fourteenth Cent. Bibl. Version (Paues), Prol. 14.9, bei were goynge 
to-ward a place hat bei wolden abyden ate. 

Cursor M., 15735 C., Iudas.... al redi for to fight On him he suld 
ha foghten for; other MSS. similar. 

Celestine, 313, be pope Alexeries.... Made a chapel.... bat euery 
pope sholde singen yn. 

III. Myrc, Instructions, 1334, Hast bow ete or dronke more, ben py nede 

askede fore. 

Id., Ibid., 1644, 3ef bow ley on hym more fenne he wole asente fore, 
Alle he wole caste hym fro. 

Transl. De Imit. Chr., 74.28, Pei presumed gr[etter] binges ban god 
was plesed wip. 

IV. Chaucer, House of F., 1141, wel unethes coude I knowe Any lettres 

for to rede Hir names bi. 

Wycl., Eng. Wks., p. 184, Pey seyn be gospel is not ynow3 fo reule 
holy chirche by. 

Tundale, 2194, he lefte hymself only But lytelle for to lyve by. 

Cely P., p. 159, he desyryth to hawe 1j sarplers fo prove hytt bye. 

Flor. and Blanchefl., T 846, water and clooth, and basyn, For to 
wesshe his hondes ynne (Cambr. MS. similar). 

Chaucer, Cant. T. D 573, I holde a mouses herte nat worth a leek, 
That hath but oon hole for fo sterte fo. 

Engl. Gilds (London), 9, he ne hath nou3t of his owene to helpe 
hym-self withe. 

Chaucer, Cant. T., B. 3936, And Phebus eek a fair towaille him broughte 
To drye him wyth. 

St. Jerome, Anglia III, 329.16, we abyde dethe as the cummyng of a 
lovid frend pat we desyre to goo with. 

V. Eng. Gilds (Lynn), p. 66, ye chaumbere yer ye ale lyth in; similai 
instance p. 61. 

Cursor M., 20425 C, hir chamber par scho was in. 

Stasyons of Jer. (A. E. Leg., N. F.), 504, a stone There oure lady 
rest hyre vpone. 

Fall and Passion (Furnivall, E. E. P.). 29, womman mai turne man-is 
wille whare 3ho wol pilt hir to. 

Engl. Misc. (Surtees Soc.), p. 16, the house whare the wyfe of 
Symond of Stele dwellys in. 


12. Among the quotations given in section 11, there are a few in which 
the verb is in the passive voice; in one of them a passive infinitive occurs. 
Instances of this type deserve special attention because of their bearing upon 


the grammatical phenomenon to be dealt with below. If a clause of any of 


the types illustrated so far, containing a finite form of an active verb, 
accompanied by an adjunct beginning with a preposition, is made passive, 
the connection between the verb and the preposition seems to become closer; 
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compare, for instance, The bales [that] the goods were packed in, with : 
they packed the goods in bales; the bales [that] they packed the goods in; 
the goods were packed in bales. The intimate connection that, under certain 
circumstances, was felt to exist between a passive transitive verb and a 
preposition, probably played a part in the origin of the passive of intransitive 
verbs accompanied by prepositions, and instances like the following ones are, 
therefore, of particular interest. 


if 


Apol. Loll., p. 86, Blessed pe tre pat ri3tfulnes is don by*). 

Mandev. Trav., 210.11, bei shewed me a boke* bat my boke was 
examynde by. 

Myrc, Instr., 1440, Hast pou I-touched folyly, bat by membres were 
styred by, Wommones flesch? 

Plumpton Corr., p. 124, hir friends that she is ruled by, desireth of 
me XX marke. 

Mandev. Trav., 62.5, the XXX pens bat oure lord was sold fore. 

Curs. M., 27855 C, pou agh it for to yeild again.... to baa be quilk 
pat aght was nomin fra. F: was taken fra; Cott. Galba: bat be gudes 
er halden fra. 

Yorksh. Wr., I, 120, be dai mote peris bat I was borne inne. 

Robert of Gl. Chron. (Rolls), 1546 £, His moder he let quelle anon 
uor to se wibinne Hou vair be inewarde was bat he kened was inne. 

Elucidarium, Cap. XXIV, be prisoun bat he was puf ynne. 

Yorksh. Wr. I, p. 193, bat byll bat bay warre wrettyne Ine. 

Will in Yorksh. Wr. Il, p. 448, The same chirche bat I schalle be 
beryed Inne. : 

Wycl., Sel. Wks., I, p. 277, his body, bat his soule is kept ynne. 

Mandev. Trav., 72.9, the platere bat the hed was leyd in. 

St. Erkenwald, 288, Nas I1.... ay a freke faitheles bat faylid bi laghes, 
pat ever bou, Lord, wos lovyd in? 

Morte Arth., 207.37, the blody clothe that sir gylbert was wrapped in. 

Plumpton Corr., p. 20, I recommend me unto you, praying you that 
you will cause the clothe that the wooll was packed in for to come againe 
with the shipp. 

Apol. Loll., p. 79, if he deney it bat he is accusid of.... ban he 
schal be condempnid ber of as gilty. 

S. E. Leg., 306.216, be murie Ioie bat he was i-maket fo (= made for). 

Curs. M., 14048, C, He bat was mast for-giuen till mast aght to 
luue him. 

Engl. Gilds (Norwich), p. 449, And (= if) bat Aldirman so chosen 
refuse be office he is chose fo, schal paye to be Fraternite XI s. 

Stasyons of Jer. (A. E. Leg., N. F.), 582, a pylere.... That Jhesu was 
bound to in be ny3ht. 

Wycl., Eng. Wks., p. 390, men demen it a grete synne to 3eue lande 
entaylid by mannes lawe fro be persone or be kynred bat it is entaylid 
to. On the same page there is another, similar instance. 

Id. Ibid., p. 390, bou3 it be so pat be persone or kynred, bat siche 
londe is 3eue fo, be needy.... 

Secr. Secret., 36.15, if thou fynde thi messangere be couetous forto 
take yeftis of them that they are senf fo, truste not in hem. 

Audelay, p. 40, The furst benefyce 3e ben bound to; Ibid., p. 42, I 
counsel 3oue.... That 3e obey 3our curates that 3e ben bounden fo. 

Stasyons of Jer. (A. E. Leg. N. F.), 656, be same stone That oure 
ak oe Cpreamail se]d vpone. 

orksh. Wr., I, p. 13, be forme of an awngel of lyght bat.... 
are tempid with (in 3 MSS.) . mont oh see 
: ae : p. 47, be many temptaciouns bat we er umsett with (in 


1) Cf. Wisedome of Solomon (Apocr.), XIV, 7, blessed is the wood, whereby 
righteousnesse commeth. 
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Ibid. I, p. 90, be kene crowne.... bat be was crownyd with. 
Myrc, Instr. 1366, Hast bou any bynge wro3t or do.... That thy 
flesch was styred wyth? 
Plumpton Corr., p. 21, the wheight that the wool was weyed with. 
II. Jul. B., 31, be ueat of wallinde eoli ber he wes idon in. 
Kyng Alis., 779, the stable, There hit was tyghed in. 
Eng. Gilds (Lynn), p. 66, ye hous yer ye gilde is holden in. 
Mandev. Trav., 79.16, The colueres ben noryssht in bo places where 
pei 5en sent fo. 
III. Past. L., No. 151, he shuld.... be kept in prison til he were put to 
answere of swich crymes as he were so detect of. 
Transl. De Im. Chr., 37.9, how sorowful & hevy it is to se brebern 
goyng inordinatly, bat exercisen not bo binges as bei are called fo. 
Yorksh. Wr. I, 159, as fele [foule] bou3tes as he is lad wip. [wib] 
so fele stoppynges he is blent. 
IV. Apol. Loll., p. 112, to beg is.... to.... ask bi side be titel of worldly 
dede, sum ping fo be releuid by. 
Secr. Secret., 68.2, mete and drynke bat he was costomed fo [be] 
byfore norisshed by. 
Yorksh. Wr., I, p. 84, galewys for to be hanged onne. 
Wycl. Sel. Wks., III, p. 46, God is oonli to ftristen in. 
Eng. Gilds (London), p. 7, 3if any brother deye, bat hab nou3t of 
his owne fo be beried withe.... panne.... 


13. It may be objected that the peculiar place of the preposition in the 
above quotations is owing to the circumstance that it is impossible to put it 
anywhere else. Such a remark, however, only explains the structural 
peculiarity ; it merely states a grammatical phenomenon, but does not account 
for the evident preference that Middle English evinced for such constructions, 
a preference that is still felt at the present day. In relative clauses there was 
no need to place the preposition at the end, for that was not the only 
connective available. Speakers and writers somehow seem to have felt that 
the preposition belonged to the verb rather than to the relative. There is 
a highly remarkable construction in Middle English, which distinctly points 
in this direction. When the connection of a relative clause with the head 
sentence is effected by another relative than that, the preposition is sometimes 
found twice, once before the relative, and again after the verb. It seems as 
if writers, when they came to the end of a clause beginning with a preposition 
and a relative pronoun, suddenly remembered that the preposition ought to 
follow the verb, and so they added it. Occasionally we even find two different 
prepositions (II). 


¢ Rymer, Foedera, XI, p. 275, Person or Persones, from whom any of the 
said Goodes, Catelles or Joelx.... were take fro.... 

Wycl., Eng. Wks., p. 321, it is nedeful bat bei (= chirchis) be 
makyd bi iust dispensis, & to profit of be lond in which pei ben makid 
inne. 

Elucidarium, Cap. III, pre heuenes per ben, oon bodily, bat we moun 
se, anoDir goostly, in which goostly substaunce aungels dwellen ynne. 

Ibid., Cap. XIII, A myry place in be eeste in which trees of dyuerse 
kynde growen ynne. 

St. Etheldreda, 947, per is 3et pe trenyn cheste In be whiche Awdre 
ys body lay inne. 

Malory, Morte Arth., 676.35, she coniured hym by the feythe that he 
ought vnto hym in whose seruyse thow arte entryd in. 

Wycl., Eng. Wks., p. 389, And bus it is enpeyringe not oonly of oone 
estate of be chirche, but of all pre, of be whiche I spoke of in be 
bigynnynge. 

First Eng. Pet. to Parl. if any man.... approched a lorde, to which 
lorde he, Nicholas, dradde his falshede fo be known fo, anon was 


apeched, 
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Mandev. Trav., 6.7, the pece.... fo the whiche his hondes were 


led to. 
ae Editha, 3476, For yche haue preyede to hym that diede borow 
Pilatys dome, To pe whyche alle wedres obey3en hem to. 

Paston L., XXXII, myn seyd Lord of Norffolk counseill, to qwhom 


3e schall be prevy fo. 


Bury Wills, p. 27, I wil.... that my executours comown wt Willam 
Jeney.... and to yonge Thomas Heigham, to wich personys I haue 
spoke to. 


Ibid., p. 35, I wil myn executours and they haue a good dyner to 
gedyr, to wiche dyner I wil they calle to v. pore men and v. pore women. 
Ibid., p. 33, here fadrys wil, fo whom I was execufour onto. 

II. Eng. Gilds (London), p. 11, 3if any of be breberen be alosed of 
pefte, or...., or...., wherfore bat be companye is apaired by, bat 
with-oute any delay bat bey be put out of be breberhede. 

Mandev. Trav., 6.8 f., pat cros bat is in Cypre is the Cros in the 
whiche Dysmes the goode theef was honged onne. 

Audelay, Poems, p. 5, In what order or what degre Holi cherche hath 
bound ye to, Kepe hit wel. 


14. End position of the preposition is also occasionally found, if which, 
instead of that, is used to introduce a restrictive relative clause; here the 
preposition might just as well have been placed before the relative. I can only 
adduce a few instances, but then, which is comparatively rare in restrictive 
clauses in Middle English. No instances of who with end position of the 
preposition have been found so far. 


Fijty Earliest Eng. Wills, 58.32, be voute of Okeham stepil.... be 
which 1 haf made couenant of with Thomas Nunton. 

[bid., 75.9, all my gode freendis which I am bounde to. 

Ibid., 110.7, a couered cuppe of siluer, the wich I was wont to drynk of. 

Secr. Secret., 9.18 f., y shalle teche the science of phisik abreggid, 
the which y had not purposid fo haue spokene of. 

Rewle of Sustris Menouresses Enclosed, 83.8, bese which bey schullen 
be bowndyn to. 


An instance in which the preposition occupies its original position before 
the verb is found in: 


Cursor M., 146 G, be lau.... be quilk be iuus suld in liue; T, be 
lawe.... Which be iewes shulde in lyue; C has: in suld life; T: in 
sulde lyue. 


15. The tendency to place the preposition after the verb wherever this was 
possible is one of the manifestations of the general tendency in Middle English 
to substitute analytical constructions for synthetic forms. It led to many 
compound verbs the first component of which was a preposition or adverb, 
being replaced by analytical combinations, post-position being assigned to the 
preposition or adverb. This explains why in Middle English ofdon and ondon 
were gradually ousted by don of, don on, which survive in Modern English 
in the disguised forms doff, don, why onlocian was analyzed into loken on, 
why senden for, giilden (gilden) over, leven over took the place of ofsendan, 
ofergyldan, oferlefan, why we now say cut off, while Old English had 
ofsniban, why we now have fall down < adunfeallan. It is this analyzing 
process that accounts for Old English forbbringan, forbcuman, forpgan, 
forpledan, etc. having become bring forth, come forth, etc. Similarly O.E. 
incuman, indrincan, ingan, insteppan, etc. are now come in, etc. ; burhbrecan, 
purhcreopan, pburhdrifan, burhsecan, etc. are represented by break through, 
etc. ; uparisan, upareran, upgan, etc. by rise up, etc.; ut{a]berstan, utablawan, 
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ut{a]drifan ; utgan, utledan, etc. by burst out, etc. The place of O. E. 
ee was taken by uptake[n], which in its turn was analyzed into 
take up. 

The compound might even continue to exist by the side of the later analytical 
combination. The verb overgrow < O.E. ofergrowan is still vigorously alive : 
The field was overgrown with weeds, but grown over with weeds is also in 
use. To overread < O.E. oferredan (-redan) has now been supplanted by 
to read over, but was still in use in Elizabethan English, beside to read over. 
Although to bear up is more usual than to upbear < O.E. upberan, still 
the latter cannot be considered obsolete; similarly we have to uplift and to 
lift up (of Scandinavian origin), while to upheave and to heave up have 
both descended from certain forms of up/a]hebban. 

16. In Old English it is sometimes difficult to decide whether a 
preposition (or adverb) and a verb form a compound or not. It seems that 
Anglo-Saxon scribes, too, felt some uncertainty on this point ; if the printed 
texts are to be trusted, they vacillated between writing ingan and in gan, 
etc. ; cf. Greg. Dial., 58.13, het ealle Sanon utgan ; AElfric, Gen. IV, 8, Vton 
gan ut. This question requires to be gone into; an investigation of this 
nature would probably also show to what extent the two modes of expression 
were employed interchangeably. The following quotation shows that there 
cannot have been much difference between oferfaran and faran ofer : 


Bede (Schipper), 438.2416 O, ba efter medmiclum face bes pe he 
se oferfaren hefde, ba wes he gehrinen mid untrumnesse; B has: 
bes be he ofer bere se gefaren hefde. 


16. The two quotations given below are also interesting. Though, from 
what has been observed above, it follows that it is not safe to draw any 
conclusion from the circumstance that in these passages bi and standan have 
been joined together in writing, still one cannot help thinking that bigstandan 
means more than ‘to stand near’; it seems to mean ‘to stand near in order to 
assist’, and may thus be on a par with German einem beistehen, Dutch iemand 
bijstaan, as compared with bei einem stehen, bij iemand staan. 


Genesis, 284, BigstandaS me strange geneatas; ba ne willad me et 
bam stride geswican. 

Battle of Maldon, 182, begen pba beornas be him bigstodon, AZlfnod 
and Wulmer begen lagon. 


The same combination him big stodan is found in 
Beow., 3047, Him big stodan bunan and orcas. 


Here, however, the meaning can only be ‘stood near him’ ; compare : Blickl. 
Hom., p. 121, stodon him twegen weras bi, ‘two men stood near them’. 

In Middle English the idea of ‘standing near’ may certainly be strongly 
tinctured with that of assisting, as in 


Brunne, Chron. (Rolls), 9223, Mercy to God, first we schal cry.... 
pat he to day sfonde vs by, On hys enemys to haue maystri. 

Cursor M., 6630 C, All pat er o godds pa[r]tie Hider bai cum, and 
stand me bi; other MSS. similar. 


Thus stand. by illustrates the way in which a preposition could assume a 
different meaning, as its connection with a given verb became more intimate. 
Originally this connection was very loose ; gradually, however, the two parts 
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of speech formed a syntactic unit, while at the same time the combination 
underwent a semantic change. 

Although the earliest instance of stand by, ‘to support, assist, protect, 
defend’, etc., given in the O.E.D. is from Palsgrave (1530), the context in 
which the quotation from Brunne’s Chronicle occurs, renders it almost certain 
that it is practically equivalent to ‘assist’, for the next two lines run as follows : 
‘3yf he wyl helpe, our Lord Ihesus, Who may banne ageyns vs ?’ 

As soon as the idea of standing had been eliminated from stand by, 
or had, at any rate, been sufficiently weakened, the combination had become 
transitive in meaning, and was treated like a transitive verb modified by 
a preposition or adverb. Unfortunately a Middle English example of stand by 
in the passive voice has not turned up so far; the only instance quoted in 
the O. E. D. dates from 1681. 

17. The semantic and the functional change undergone by bi + standan 
- suggests the question whether the beginnings of the process by which a closer 
connection was established between an intransitive verb and a preposition, can 
be traced back to Old English. The answer will probably have to be in the 
affirmative. The circumstance that, if the connection between the verb and the 
preposition is such that they almost form a compound, the words are frequently 
joined in writing, when possible, cannot be adduced as an argument for the 
reason that has been stated above. Still, one sometimes comes across passages 
in which the connection between an adjunct on the one hand, and a verb + 
preposition on the other, is very much like an object relation. As most 
prepositions do not, as a rule, govern an accusative, and particularly not in 
the specific senses that might be liable to the change under discussion, 
instances in which an intransitive verb with a preposition might be regarded 
as the equivalent of a transitive verb, are naturally rare. A remarkably good 
one is found in 


Past, C., 62.8 hu dear se gripan on Sa scire Set he zrendige odrum 
monnum to Gode....? 


Sweet translates this as follows: “how can he presume to undertake the 
office of mediator between God and other men....?” 
Here is another : 


Past. C., 350.9, swe hiene swidur lyst Sisses andweardan lifes, swe 
he les secd ymb Set ece (non requirantur eterna). 


Sweet renders this by “the more they desire this present, the less they 
aspire to the eternal life’. He might just as well have translated the second 
half of the passage by ‘the less they desire the eternal life’, but possibly he 
wanted to avoid using the same verb twice. 


The adjunct in the following passages is to all intents and purposes a 
direct object. 


Boethius, 76.27, nan man eac ne begit bet he effer ne swincd. 

Aug. Sol. (Endter), 26.1, ic geseo and habbe bat Set ic efter swince. 

Ibid., 31.18, Ealle pa ding be beorhte beod, bonne seo sunne hym 
on scynd, hi lyhtad ongean. 

4Blfric, Lives of S., I, 470.476, eallum bam puhte pe hire onlocodon 
swilce heo myre were. (Rendered by ‘all who looked upon her’; saw her 
nore a equally correct.) 

., Ibid., I, 284.12, moyses ba astah fo ticol i 

by ‘Moses then ascended the rugged Bane ian ENR 
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18. In Middle English a noun or pronoun, originally an adverbial adjunct 
to an intransitive verb accompanied by a preposition, in many cases virtually 
became a direct object. The process was no doubt accelerated by the loss of 
inflectional endings. In each of the following passages there occurs an 
intransitive verb which together with the preposition following it, has the 
function of, and may easily be replaced by, a transitive verb. 


Will. of Pal., 1688, Mi3t we by coyntise com bi two skynnes of the 
breme beres (get, obtain, procure). 

Form of Living, Yorksh. Wr., I, 47, it (scil. bat felyng of ioy) is swa 
harde fo come fo (to gain, to acquire). 

Brunne, Transl. Langt., p. 140, For foule meselrie he comond with 
no man (consulted). 

Thomas Beket, 2061, As the Gywes dude bi oure Louerd tho hi wolde 
him to dethe do (treated). 

Northern Passion, MS. G, 593, on to me 3e don al wib vnriht. 

Ibid. II, 173.363, MS. Cotton., So schall euery man do fyll other 
oe hy werne other Brother; MS. Harl.: Also he sholde do each 

i ober. : 

Seven Pen. Ps., 316, A3ens my lord wolle I not fi3t (oppose, resist). 

Wycl., Engl. Wks., p. 435, siche curates 3yuen not ensaumple how 
men shulen fi3te a3enus per fleys. 

Ayenb., p. 15, be ilke kueade best hadde mi3te of himzelue fo vi3te 
wyp hal3en (to oppose, to resist). 

‘Adam and Eve, Horstm. A. E. Leg., 225.35, Whi artou so hardi fo 
fihte wib godes ymage? 

Pr. of Consc., 4726, Takens doun in erthe are on to luke (are to be 
watched, observed ; ‘are to be looked at’ does not make good sense here). 

Piers Pl., B XII, 181, pere be lewed lith stille, and lokyth after lente 
(awaits). 

Wycl., Engl. Wks., p. 322, Pe bridde cause bat men shulden haue fo 
loke on (to contemplate) siche byldyng is pat bei shulden benke on pe 
pore peple. 

Past. L., No. 723, my cariage was behynd me ij hours longer than I 
lokyd afftr (expected, anticipated). 

Rich. Coer de L., 1232, Thou schalt dwelle with me, Tyl Kyng 
Richard send aftyr the (summon). 

Similar instances in Tristrem, 3204; Seven Sages (Weber), 3211; 
Adam and Eve 225.19. 

Eng. Gilds (Norwich), p. 34, it is ordeyned bat alle be bretheren be 
wache be halderman of this gilde sendit fore, shullen ben redy at that 
day that he sendit for hem (cf. Ibid. p. 26, when he be somound; p. 31 
and p. 55, qwo-so be somouned ; p. 54, if any broyer be somound, etc., 
in the same sense). 

Past. L., No. 631, and (= if) ye send for me, I shall.... bryng hem 
with me. 

Curs. M., 15499, G, Elleuen er we 3eit to stand vid be (defend). 

Wycl., Sel. Wks., II, 183, bis shulden pes freris benken on (remember). 
Similar instance Id. Ibid., I, 65. 

Id., Eng. Wks., p. 365, And he chargid sore and harde be peple fo 
penke on his clergi (remember). y 

Constructions like those found in the following passages would have been 


impossible if the verb and the preposition had not syntactically become 


a, unit. < 


Wycl., Eng. Wks., herfore wake 3ee, & penke on hou bi pre 3eer 
ny3t & day y ceessede not bi teris monestynge ilche of 3ou. 

Cely P., p. 108, my Lord hath promysyd hem that they schall lacke 
no men nor vetel wherfor we loke after here that ther schall com a 
fellyschypp owte of Ynglond schorrtly. 

[bid., p. 124, how sone thay wyll cawll apon for the XXS of the 
sarpelles I cannot say. - 
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19. Two combinations of the type illustrated above, are so remarkable 
that they deserve to be dealt with in detail. They show not only that 
factors of a special nature might operate in the origin of such combinations, 
but also how strong the tendency was to place the preposition after the verb. 

In Middle English one often meets with the combination stande[n] 
again[s], which is used in the same sense as wipstande[n]. The way in 
which stande again developed from wipstande is highly interesting. Old 
English wibstandan is, of course, intransitive; sometimes it occurs without 
any complement, sometimes it is accompanied by an ‘indirect’ object. In 
Middle English this datival object came to be looked upon as a direct 
object, and hence wibstanden is used either absolutely (i.e. intransitively) 
or transitively, as in modern English. 

In early Middle English this compound was resolved into standen wip. 
That the disintegration began in Old English, is unlikely. It is true that in 
the Vespasian Psalter Ps. XCIII. 16, quis stabit mecum adversus operantes 
iniquitatem is glossed by ‘hwelc stonded mid mec wid wircendum unreht’ 
(cf. Junius Ps., standed.... wid; Cambr.. Ps., wid awirgdum winne & 
steende), but such word for word glosses are practically worthless from a 
syntactical point of view. 

Standen wih does not occur frequently in Middle English ; here are a few 
instances : 


La3. 11748, A, ne funde heo ber inne noht of moncunne be heom wid 
wolde stonden; B has wib-stonde. 

Ibid., 23127 A, 3if be king me stont wid. 

Ibid., 23544, A, seiden bat he wolde wid Ardure sfonden. 

St. Marh., p. 10, bat ich burh be strencde make stonden wid him 
(scil. the devil). 

Castel of Love, 701, Neuer schal fo him sfonde wip. 


20. That standen wip is not often found, is no doubt owing to the fact that 
wip gradually lost its original sense, and came to mean what was expressed 
in Old English by mid, the place of wip being taken by on3en, on3ein, the 
Old English ancestor of which ongean, ongegn could also express opposition; 
we find winnan ongean by the side of winnan wih. That the sense of wip 
in wibstandan was not even clearly felt in late Old English, is illustrated by 
the fact that in AElfric’s translation of Lev., XXVI. 17 we find: Ic widstonde 
ongean eow. The same peculiar combination is found in Middle English : 


Vic. and Virt., 39.7, mihte and strengbe fo widstanden a3eanes dieules 
fondinges. 


Orm, 12462, 12489, 12501 i i i 
willes ick Wet 1147 alle Garces Samo eo CS defell ok 
wibbstanndenn. 

What points in the same direction is that in Middle English on3einstanden, 
ayenstanden, etc., later on againstande, is often employed instead of 
wipstanden; similarly on3einseggen (-seien), later gainsaye ousted wibseggen 
< O.E. wibsecgan. Early instances are : 


La3., A, 3693, gef pu meht zine finden be wulle a3en-stonde ; B has 
wid-stonde. 


Ibid., A, 5917, alle heo slowen pat heom a3en-stoden; B different. 
One later instance from the great number I have collected, will suffice: 


Heref.-Purvey, 2 Tim,, III, 8, as Jannes and Mambres a3enstoden 
Moisen, so these a3enstoden treuthe. 
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The same verb is used in this text in the N. T. version edited by Miss 
Paues, and also in Lanterne of Li3t, 13.11 ff., and in Pecock’s Repressor, 
p. 479, where the text is quoted. 

21. This new verb passed through the same process as wibstanden, the 
result being standen on3ein[es] (ayein[es], 3en, again[es], etc.). It is even 
possible that this combination originated spontaneously in late Old English. 
In the West-Saxon translation of the Gospels we find : 


Luke XI, 53, ba ongunnun 3a Farisei and ba argleawan hefiglice 
him agen standan. *) 


It is uncertain whether we have to read here him agen | standan or him | 
agen standan, in other words whether agen standan has to be regarded as a 
compound or not. The preposition and the verb are certainly separated in 


A. S. Chron., 1048, Laud M.S., date c. 1122, hi trymedon hi festlice 
ongean, beh him lad were bet hi ongean heora cyne hlaford standan 
sceoldon. 


In this passage, however, ongean.... standan need not necessarily mean 
‘withstand’; it may simply mean ‘stand (over)against’. This is certainly the 
meaning in 

Numbers, XXII, 34, Ic syngode nytende; nyste bet bu stode ongean 
me (nesciens quod tu stares contra me), 


although even here the idea of ‘standing against’ may be tinctured with that 
of resistance. The context seems to favour this interpretation ; in the same 
chapter verse 32 runs as follows in the Vulgate: Ego veni ut adversarer tibi. 

However this may be, certain it is that in texts from about the end of the 
twelfth century onwards standen a3ein is often found in the sense of ‘resist’, 
‘oppose’. Here follow a few early instances : 


Lamb. Hom., p. 85, he wile ison hwiche bod bo pet mu3e stonden 
a3ein pes fleisces lust. 

Orm, 2785, he ma33 standenn wel onn3en pe deofell wibp swillc 
wepenn. 

Ibid., 12482, he stod onn3eness himm, & all forrwarrp hiss lare. 

Ibid., 9013, 3uw birrp.... stanndenn 3en pe labe gast; cf. Ibid., 
11479, ba mihhte we pe labe gast Wibpstanndenn ; further instances 
of stanndenn 3en in Ded., 238; Hom., 2560, 3805, 11444, 11947, 12534, 
12659. 

Ancr. R., p. 236, he.... ded be idet tentaciun pet tu sfonst a3ean. 

Ibid., p. 248, Seinte Peter teched: “Cui resistite, fortes in fide’. Stont 
one (= only) a3ean him mid stronge bileaue. Further inst. Ibid. p. 280, 


p. k 
Hali Meidenh., p. 15, And eauer so pu strongluker stondest a3ain 
him, so he o tene & ogrome wodeluker weorreo. 


Further examples of standen a3ein are found in Brunne, Transl. Langt., 
p. 39; King Horn, O, 916; Tristrem 879. 899; Arth. and Merl., 4842 ; Hav. 


1) This text is remarkable. The Vulgate has insistere here; in the Lindisfarne and 
Rushworth Gospels this verb is glossed by wid-stonda, wid-stonde respectively. Wycliff 
and Purvey have fo a3enstonde. The Greek has évéy ew which Baéza translates by imminere; 


' Tyndale periphrases it by to wexe busy about, Coverdale by fo preasse.... vpon, while 


the Authorized Version has to urge. The Statenvertaling renders the Greek verb literally 
by (begonnen.... hard) aan te houden. How are the Old English and Wycliffite renderings 


to be accounted for? 


E.:S. XIL- 1930. 2 
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2024, 2030; Barbour, Bruce, X, 287; Hamp. Ps. LXXV, 5, Comm.; Wycl. 
Sel. Wks., Il, 365 (where he quotes Eph., VI, 13, which has a3enstonde 
in Heref.-Purv.); Stanzaic Life of Chr. 5554; Towneley Pl., 44.128. 

22. Although withstand and gainstand are often transitive, I can only 
give one early instance of the passive of each of them. 


Transl. De Im. Chr. 13.10, be wicked enemy, whiles he is nor 
wibstonded in be beginning, entrib in litel & litel. 

Pecock, Repr., p. 431, men for like passiouns and freelnessis not dewly 
aBenstonden, setten into the state of preeshode, of bischophode, of 
archibischophode, and of popehode, such persones whiche ben not weel 
proued to be worthi therto. 


No instance of the passive of stand again(st) has turned up so far. This has 
probably to be put down to the circumstance that in the passive other verbs, 
like oppose, resist, are used. 

23. In Old English there is a verb forlicgan ‘to know’ (sexually), ‘to 
defile’, ‘to deflower’. In Middle English forliggen, forlien is found pretty 
frequently : 

Seven Sages (Campbell), 739, he wald have forlayn my wif; cf. Ibid. 
(Weber), 679 and 1705. 

Rich. Coer de L., 953, he hadde.... his doughtyr forlayn. 

Ibid., 1202, hys doughter he hath forlayn. 


Further examples occur in Amis and Amil., 749, 792, 801, 825; Arth. 
and Merl. (Auchinl.), 1360, 6495 ; Ibid. (L.), 1442; Bev. of Hamt., A, 1209, 
1234; Brunne, Chron. (Rolls), 8090, 12271, 14056; Tryamour, 68, 174. 

As might be expected, the verb is also used in the passive voice, as in 


Rich. Coer de L., 922. Forleyn was his doughter yyng. 
Seven S. (Campbell), 1792, Whi lete bou hir ban be forlayne? 
Tristrem, 828, As woman is, tviis forlain, Y may say bi me. 


24. By the side of forliggen, forlien we sometimes find biliggen, bilien ; 
O.E. belicgan does not seem to be recorded in this sense. 


Bone Flor., 1070, He.... hath hur not bylayne. 
Ibid., 1869, Or he had hur bylayne. 
Towneley Pl., 394.1, I slew my father, & syn by-lay My moder der. 


The passive voice is found in 


Beues of H., 2822, I haue sworne by goddys payne That I shal neuer 
be belayne; cf. this passage in MS. C., I haue an othe swore That y 
forlayn schall be nomore. 

Rich. Coer de L., 1119, he (scil. the king) .... Bannes the tyme that 
he was born For.... hys doughtyr that was bylayn. 

Secular Songs (Béddeker), IX, 44, When pe ledy light (= lies) 
byleyn ant lyueb by pat he lahte. 


25. This compound verb was resolved into liggen (lien) bi, which is, 
indeed, met with oftener than the compound. It is worth noting that liggen 
(lien) wip, which later on ousted liggen bi, is rare in Middle English, 
although licgan mid is found in late Old English, namely in the Laws of 
Ailfred. [11.3], Liebermann, pp. 56 and 57, all three MSS. 

In connection with the subject dealt with in many Middle English texts, 
instances of liggen (lien) bi are of frequent occurrence, thus: 


7% 


eh vi 


vies 


wate he ee Woe oe eas ie Oe 
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South Eng. Leg., 336.444, he.... seide pat he hadde be hire ‘-leie. 

Curs. M., 7892, C, To-quils hir lauerd sua was a-wai, be king self 
pan bi her lai; F, G and T similar. 

Ibid., 7944, C, Slan pou has pi knight vri, And laght his wijf and lien 
hir bi; other MSS. similar. 

Brunne, Transl. Langt., p. 210, Both mayden & wif alle wild he 
ligge bi. 

Id., Ibid., p. 317, Philip.... Defoules ber wyues, ber douhtres lay bi. 

Further instances are found in Brunne, Handi. S., 2009 and 8396; Arth. 
and Merl., 908, 922 and 4188; Lay le Freine, 98 ; Seven S. (Weber), 1088 ; 
Ibid. (Campbell), 1176; Judas Isc., 7; Pilate, 4; Bev. of H., O, 966; Myrc, 
Instr., 1352. 

It need hardly be remarked that liggen (lien) bi is a fine instance of an 
intransitive verb + preposition forming a syntactical unit decidedly transitive 
in meaning. In the following passage there is even a ‘gerundial’ infinitive 
with a passive sense: 

Myrc, Instr., 974, Hast bow made any sorcery To gete wymmen 
to lyge hem bi (= themselves to be lain with). 

26. We are now coming to what is, strictly speaking, the subject of 
this paper. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to demonstrate, a, that in Middle 
English the preposition in several cases regularly follows the principal verb, 
not only if intransitive, but also if transitive, and in the latter case both in 
the active and in the passive voice; b, that a preposition was often so 
intimately connected with an intransitive verb, that the combination formed 
a syntactical unit, and was equivalent to a transitive verb; c, that there 
was a strong tendency to replace compound transitive verbs of which the first 
component was a preposition (or adverb) by such combinations as mentioned 
under b. This tendency mostly affected so-called separable compounds, but 
even inseparable ones were not immune from it. 

The material adduced brings home to one the conclusion that when 
intransitive verbs accompanied by a preposition began to be employed in 
the passive, this was not a surprising innovation. In fact, one might be 
inclined to think it would have been strange, if the step had not been taken. 

In my paper on the conversion of the personal indirect object into the 
subject of a passive construction 1) a remark was made about the connection 
between the loss of the indefinite personal pronoun man, mon, me and the 
frequency of passive constructions in English in the case of statements with 
an indefinite logical subject (Section 20). This remark might be repeated 
here with regard to the passive of intransitive verbs accompanied by a 
preposition. In practically all the instances that have been found so far, the 
agent is an individual that cannot or need not be specified, or some one whom 
the speaker or writer does not wish to be identified. 

27. Passive constructions of the combinations under discussion first crop 
up in texts dating from about 1300. Instances cannot be said to occur 
frequently in fourteenth century English ; still it would be incorrect to say 
that they are rare. I have noted the following : 


a. 1300 Curs. M., 8324, C, Relike sal par-in be loken, bat euermare sal of 
be spoken. 


c. 1300 Arth. and Merl., 852, pis maiden.... feled al so bi her pi, bat sche 
was yleyen bi. } 


1) E. S. XI, Febr. & April 1929. 


c. 1330 
a, 1370 
c. 1370-80 


1389 
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Brunne, Transl. Langt., p. 235, Was neuer prince, I wene, pat I 
writen of fond, More had treie & tene. 

Yorksh. Wr., Il, p. 48, tribulacion ne shuld not fro his course with 
grutching be boght on. ; 

Wycl. Eng. Wks., p. 303, roten ordinaunce of men is more 
worshipid & more fold bi ben be ordinaunce of crist. 

Id., Ibid., p. 440, nobley in vertues shulde be coueytid & worldly 
nobley litil told by. 

Id., Ibid., p. 366, criste and his colage (= apostles) my3¢ not be 
dispensid wip; cf. criste my3te not distroy bes lawis neiber dispense 
wip hem (on the same page). 

Id., Ibid., p. 390, almes of relevynge of be persone or kynred bat 
is 3eue to (= endowed). 

Id., Sel. Wks., I, 106, he was tormentid, and after he was spit upon. 

Eng. Gilds (London), p. 7, 3if it so befalle bat any of be breberen 
falle syk X. myle eche weyes about Londone, and deye pat 3if be 
wardeyns of bat 3eer be of sent after, pat bey schul wende and feche 
hom be body to Londone.... The same passage occurs on p. 10 in the 
ordinances of another gild, but there the reading is: 3if be wardeyns of 
pat 3eer be sent after. 


The following passage dates from about 1400. 


Mandev., Travels, 190.22, 3if the husbonde fynde his wif mayden that 
ober next nyght after bat sche scholde haue ben leyn by of the man 
pat is assigned berefore.... the husbonde schall pleyne vpon him bat 
he hath not don his deveer.... But after the firste nyght bat bei ben 
leyn by bei kepen hem so streytely bat bei ben not so hardy to speke 
with no man. 


27. Passive constructions like those which are exemplified in the foregoing 
section had (and have!) the great advantage of being convenient, and this 
is probably the reason why they soon came to be extensively used, as is 
evident from the following fifteenth century instances, nearly all of which 
have been taken from prose texts. 


appear for. 


attend to. 


call [up]on. 


come by. 


commune with. 
complain on. 


deal with. 


do to. 


Plumpton Corr., p. 2, I have gotten that one shall appeare for you att 
the day of account and so to be appeared for in the pipe. 

Pecock, Donet, 143.22, bilk seid comoun foorme of x comaundementis 
is nou3where ny3 so moche to be sett bi, nou3where ny3 so moche to 
be desired, to be kunned, to be had, to be leerned, to be attendid fo, 
as be foorme afore tau3t. 

Paston L., LIX, And that ye see that I be not callid on for that is 
my dewte (that = ‘what’). 

Ibid., No. 695, 1 pray 3ow send me a kopy of the dyssecharge.... 
bothe for my dyscharge and 3owyrs wat sum ever that be callyd upon 
of eyther of us here after. 

Cely P., p. 74, howr father whos sor kawlyd apon. 

Plumpton Corr., p. 81, I.... desire and pray you, that if Bastard 
Aldburgh, Richard Leds.... can be come by, ye committ them to ward 
within the castell of Knaresbrough. 

Paston L., No. 318, I understand he list not fo be commynd with all 
in such matiers. 


Caxton, Reynard, p. 8, what skathed it hym that he is thus 
compleyned on. 

Past. L., No. 790, dele with hym.... as a soudyor shuld be delt with. 

Ibid., No. 795, I thynke notte a mater poletykly dalte with, when it can 
neuer be fynysshyd. 

How the Good Wijf tau3te Hir Dou3ter, 163, It bihoueb pee.... 
to do to bem as bou woldist be doon to. 

Malory, Morte Arth., 385.16, sir Tristrem thought shame that sir 
Persydes was soo done fo. 


‘I 


speaking, 


fight against. 
fight with. 
go to. 

look after. 


look to. 


pray for. 


purvey for. 


seek after. 


send after. 


send for. 


speak of. 


speak to. 


speak with. 


think upon. 


Hil 


Pecock, Repr., p. 514, the freelnes of the persoon ou3te be ri3t be 
fou3t a3ens. 

Malory, Morte Arth., 15.17, how he was fou3ten with. 

Id., [bid., 29.14, How Galahad and hys felowes came to a castel / and 
how they were foughten wyth al. 

Towneley Pl., 241.404, yei, that was well gone to (= managed). 

Pecock, Repr., p. 77, a premisse whos suer knowing is lokid aftir 
and sou3t after.... his suer trouthe is not lokid aftir neither sou3t aftir. 

Past L., No. 36, your sor myth ben as wy] lokyth to her-as it tys 
ther 3e ben. 

St. Cuthb., 5022, he was so straytely loked to, he might no3t his 
will do. 

Trevelyan Papers, p. 23, all thes must be prayd for. 

Past. L., No. 483, hitt schall cause you to be prayed for. 

Ibid., No. 582, my Lord of Wynchestr ys disposed to found a Collage 
for my sayd maister fo be prayd for. 

Bury Wills, p. 30, I wil the seid Willam Baret and alle tho that shal 
succede hym paye yeerly.... ws. uyd. for a sangrede, that my Soule, 
my fadrys and modrys sowlys, and my frendys, may be preyd fore in 
the pulpet on the Sunday. 

Cely P., p. 119, hit amountes Lxxixli xiijs vdob ster: whych moste 
be purveijd ffor. 

Pecock, Repr. p. 78, treuthis whos likeli kunnyng or probable 
kunnyng is sou3t affir to be had, and whos suer kunnyng is not sou3t 
aftir to be had. 

Gesta Rom., p. 251, he made to be sente after, bi letteris, alle his 
lordes. 

Malory, Morte Arth., 7.9, How al the chyldren were sente fore ; Ibid., 
22.15, syr Dynadan was sente fore by la bele Isoude; Ibid., 157.12, 
on the morne the two knyghtes were sente for. 

Plumpt. Corr., p. 20, it is said that Sir Edmund Hungerforth is send 
for.... Also it was told me that Sir Robit Ughtred was send for. 

Past. L., No. 531, as sone as we wer come, we wer sent for to come 
to my Lord. 

Caxton, Reynard, p. 11, There was concluded and apoynted.... that 
reynart shold be sent ffore. Similar instance Ibid., p. 19. 

Past. L., No. 479, 3yf ye thynk it be for to be spok of, my modyr 
thynkyth that it shuld be get for lesse mony nowe. 

Cely P., p. 119, hytt hawe be spoken of in Courtt. 

Past. L., No. 18, (p. 34), He hath be.... spoken to of diverse 
materes not behovefull. 

Ibid., No. 183 (p. 148), I suppose Ser John Fastolf, and he were 
spake to, wold be gladde.... 

Ibid., LX, Adam Wrene was not spoke fo. 

Ibid., No. 697, J. Wyndham hath be spokyn to by me half a doseyn 
tymys. 

Ibid., No. 185, she wold.... 
lete hym be spoke with therof. 

Ibid., No. 490, John Russe myght not be spoke with yit. 

Pecock, Repr., p. 164, the men and wommen be therbi the oftir 
thou3t upon. 


if ye thynke that it be for to do, to 


28. Although constructions like he was sent for had become quite usual 
by about 1500, the process of ‘peaceful penetration’ continued incessantly. 
In texts written in the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century 
instances occur in great numbers, especially in familiar letters, and generally 
in texts written in a colloquial style. 

Fresh additions seem to be constantly made to the combinations already 
used in the passive voice. I purposely say ‘seem to be made’, because, though 
my collection of examples is pretty large, only a limited number of fifteenth 
century texts have been gone through, and I have not the least doubt but that 
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I should have been able to quote many more early instances, if I could have 
laid a wider range of ‘late Middle English’ texts under contribution. 

In giving examples dating from 1500 until about 1600 I will, in order not 
to take up too much space, select only such as contain combinations that 
do not occur in section 27. 


agree [up]on. 


come by. 
conclude upon. 
consider of. 
dally with. 


deal in. 


flee from. 


hear of. 


laugh at. 


look for. 


look [up]on. 


pray unto. 
proceed against. 


provide for. 


reason of, 


reason with. 


say to. 


Presbyt. Mov., p. 48, it could not be agreed on. 

iets 68, ‘A bublike fast was agreed upon. Ibid. p. 55 It was 
agreed upon.... that.... 

Egerton P., p. 173, where yt (scil. the book) ys, or where he leaft yt, 
he remembereth not, neyther can he dyrect where it may be cum by. 

Presbyt. Mov., p. 55, It was at this tyme concluded upon that 
Mr Catlyn of Wenham shuld be allowed as one of of companie. 

Ibid., p. 30, It was agreed on that the Question of the Sabboth.... 
shuld carefully be considered of. 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, II, II], CCXX, she wolde nott be thus dalyed 
withall (Queen Elizabeth’s words quoted). 

Presbyt. Mov., p. 72, nothing of any weight was delt in. Similar 
instances Ibid., pp. 38, 39, and 42. — Ibid. p. 49, It was answered.... 
that it was not to be delt in by us. 

Elyot, Governour, I, 237, prudence, whom Tulli defineth to be the 
knowlege of thinges whiche oughte to be desired and folowed, and also 
of them whiche ought to be fledde from or exchewed. 

Latimer, Seven Serm., p. 168, He hath broughte vp nowe of late the 
most monstrouse kynde of couetousnes that euer was hearde of. 

Leyc. Corr., p. 280, the enemie attempted Grave.... beginning both 
their battery with such an assayly as hath not bine heard of. 

Utopia, p. 141, they should be but laughed at. 

Archpr. Contr., II, 160, of brethren should not.... 
by f: Parsons. 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, III, Il, CXC, The Busschop of Bayon ys daylye 
lokyd ffor. 

Bardon Papers, p. 23, the hope of the Papistes is reposid on the yonge 
K[ing] who may alter religion, as is lokyd for by the enemyes. /bid., 
p. 39, there is.... three meanes.... to be looked for. 

Leyc. Corr., p. 70, I think within a few months [I] shalbe able to doe 
hir majesty here other manner of servyce than may well be loked for. 

Further instances Ibid., pp. 182, 215, 467; Archpr. Contr., I. 242. 

Ascham, Tox., p. 128, there is no one thing, in al shoting, so moche 
to be loked on as the fether. Similar instance Ibid., p. 131. 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, II, I, CCXXX, you shall be loked vppon 
therfore at your own pleasure. 

Id., Ibid., HI, 11, CCIX, I do gretly mervell that as yet the forsayed 
mater ys so superfyssyally and sklenderly lokyd uppon. 

Letters Suppr. Mon., p. 62, They wolde.... quykly be lokyd opon 
and shortly. 

Fue instances: Ellis, Orig. L., 1, Il, CXLV; Chron. Grey Friars, 
p. 97. 

Diary Walter Yonge, p. 26, That Christ was not fo be prayed unto. 

Presbyt. Mov., p. 56, some thought.... that they shuld be proceeded 
against untill it shuld come to excommunication. 

Lever, Sermons, p. 44, is not god as much to be feared as the 
kynge, and the poore and nedye as well to be pytied and prouyded for 
as the rych and wealthy ? 

Utopia, p. 81, it is prouided, that nothinge touchinge the common 
welthe shalbe confirmed and ratified, onlesse it haue bene reasoned of 
and debated thre daies. 

Tyndale, in Joy, Apology (Arber), X, he (Joy) hath been 
teasoned with ther of and desyred to cease. 

Leyc. Corr., p. 182, yt ys looked for, that your lordship shold wryte 

as well as to pryvate frendes, 
of your lordships frendes. 


be laughed att 


one letter unto the boddy of the councell, 
for I have been so sayd unto by soome 


wee a eae = eh PS oa. ee hy =. wo 


sit upon. 


speak against. 


talk of. 


talk with. 


trade unto. 


traffic unto. 
wait for. 
wait on. 
wink at. 


wonder at. 


write of. 


write to. 
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Ellis, II, II, CCII, the Subsedy for the Borough of Southwerk was 
sytt upon, and the Subsedy for Midd and the Musters were sift upon 
at the Justice hall; compare: 

Ellis, I, II, CCCXXXV, As for Newes I can say but litell yet, 
Yrland being the onlie Egg we have yet sitten upon. 

Latimer, Seven Sermons, p. 128, Thys eatynge, and drynkynge, and 
maryinge is spoken agaynste. 

Leyc. Corr., p. 312, I tooke him in, being spoken against by all the 
states. 

Ascham, Toxoph., p. 50, For one houre spente in shoting is more sene 
and further talked of, then XX nightes spent in dysing. 


Presbyt. Mov., p. 39, it was thought best.... to be talked of 
afterward. 

Archpr. Contr., II, 183, sparinge neither theire persons nor theire 
purses.... to procure peace, so much talked of.... by yow and 
yor guides. 

Presb. Mov., p. 31, it was thought good.... that some godlie 


lawier shuld be talked wth, 
elie p. 49, Mr. Dowe moued that Mt Harleston might be talked 
all. 

Rymer, Foedera, XVI, p. 661, Havens, and all manner of other 
Places.... not traded unto by any of our Subjectes.... any other 
Places.... to be traded unto.... 

Id., Ibid., XVI, p. 662, Havens, or any other the Premises.... 
by them discovered and traffiqued unto. 

Leyc. Corr., p. 157, the convoies.... will be subject to dangers in 
divers places, being waited for by the enemie. 

Ben Jonson, Epiccene, II, I, 31, The Turke....is.... still waited on 


by mutes. 
Narr. Reform., p. 119, it was not by my procurement.... that we 
bloodye accusers were wyncked af.... I will not be wincked at. 


Letters fr. Eminent Lit. Men, p. 25, emongs outecaste papers I haue 
founde one fragment of a Bull of Indulgences of Pope Gregory, .... 
more to be wondered at, than.... 

Ellis, Orig. Lett., II, IV, CCCCLVI. Times heretofore afforded 
noe matter to be written of. 

Id., [bid., III, II, CCCLXXII, the Ladye Marye hath byne written unto. 

Id., Ibid., I, HI, CXCVI, I am written unto by those whose letters 
in mylde wordes be unto me rather a commaundement than a request. 

Presbyt. Mov., p. 31, it were good the ArchbP shuld be written unto... 
The answer was.... that Mr D. Withers shuld be written unto. 
Further instances Ibid., pp. 41 and 47; and in Egerton Papers, p. 150. 


29. I will conclude this paper by giving a few quotations showing how 
very ‘modern’ sixteenth century English was in some respects. 


Fitzherbert, Book of Husbandry (Skeat's repr.), p. 119, Almes-dede.... 
is lyke a wall vnable to be foughten agaynst. 

Bp. Fisher, Works, p. 291, She was also of singular easynes to be 
spoken to. 

Palsgrave, Eclairciss. (Génin’s repr.), p. 727, The Emperour that is 
now is the mooste spoken of of any man that I know. 

Ellis, Orig. Lett., II, I, CXLV, I have greate marvaile that these 
things have ben soe longe forgotten, which is soe necessary a thinge 
to be spoken of. 

Narr. Reform., p. 173, he sentt for my frende, before spokyne off, 
Doctor Reccorde. 

Ibid., p. 120, it were better for me fo be evill thought of. 

Leyc. Corr. p. 153, the matter wold be evil spoken of. 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, 1, Ul, CLXXXV, He had the custodie of the 
Queen’s Lettres, which all were delivered unlooked upon, 

Leyc. Corr., p. 59, this was a matter unlooked for. 

Ibid., p. 70, the presydent &c. ther opened the matter, shewing the 
great dyffycultyes happened unto them unlooked for. 
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Ibid., p. 149, most sodenly and most unlooked for, I have been 
appoynted by her majesty to coomme into these contryes. 

Ibid., p. 198, And then, unlooked for, cam a letter of your lordship. 

Ibid., p. 239, howe this unlooked for alteratyon happenethe at this 


tyme.... I knowe not. 
Egerton Papers, p. 259, tormentes of wynde and forcible tempestes 


at tymes and places unlooked for. 

Queen Elizabeth, in Letters Qu. El. and King James VI, p. 26, I am 
not a litel satisfaict of many a carefull thoght that my mynde tossed vp 
and downe, with doutes what care might do to a kings brest, invirunned 
of a seubdain with so vnlooked for an accident. 

Id., Ibid., p. 44, And now for a good conclusion of my long-tarried-for 


answer. 

Id., Ibid., p. 122, was the hast soe great to hye to such oproby, as 
that you would pronounce a never-thought-of action afore you had but 
asked the question of her that best could tell it? 


The constructions found in the last two quotations were probably a new 
departure in the latter part of the sixteenth century. They do not seem to occur 
in Shakespeare; his boldest constructions are this unlook’d-for sport, no 
hoped-for mercy (see Franz, Sh. Gramm.?, § 632). 

Queen Elizabeth’s English was like herself. Her biographers have recorded 
some choice bits of spicy language that came from her lips; the style of 
what she committed to writing is characterized by a terseness, vigour, and 
directness, probably unequalled in the writings of any of her contemporaries. 
To what extent some of. her modes of expression were original, is a question 
that cannot be answered satisfactorily. Our knowledge of the English 
spoken in bygone times is, and always will be, very imperfect. From what 
we know about Queen Elizabeth’s character, we may, however, safely 
conclude that her language would at times have made some people’s hair 
stand on end, — had she lived in our days. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAP. 


Contributions to English Syntax. 
name 
The Verbal -ing in Living English. 


For the last few years it has come to be more and more generally 
acknowledged among students of living English that the traditional 
distinction between a gerund and a present participle has no justification in 
facts. It is not only that there is one single form instead of the two supposed 
‘parts of speech’, or verbal forms; it is also seen more and more clearly that 
the various functions of the form in -ing cannot be reduced to two classes, 
to which it might be reasonable to apply the traditional terms. In these 
circumstances it seems advisable to attempt a complete statement of the facts 
of living English as a basis for their historical interpretation as well as for a 
consideration of the functions of the verbal -ing with regard to other verbal 
forms, especially what is generally miscalled the ‘infinitive’, although it is 
really nothing more (and nothing less) than the verbal stem. 
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The first question that presents itself when we take up the subject of the 
verbal -ing is how to define it. For the term shows, even if one did not know it 
from other sources, that there must be words in -ing that are not verbal. 
Whatever may be the historical relation between the various words with 
the suffix -ing in living English, it is evident that in the language of the 
present day there is no syntactic 1) connection between the non-verbal and 
the verbal forms in -ing. No syntactic functions are shared by blacking, 
dripping, meeting, outing, shirting, etc. on the one hand, and verbal -ing 
on the other. The same may be said of such derivatives as are illustrated 
in these quotations: She is a very taking young lady, there is no doubt of 
it. W. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 3 p. 21. — When you are gardening 
on a summer afternoon, you may look very fetching, if you are nineteen, 
and the right sex for the adjective. ib. ch. 5 p. 47. — They were too young, 
too uninterested, too unenterprising. Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 4 p. 38. — 
Zachary was always very polite and obliging to Stephen. ib. I ch. 3 p. 32, — 
All students of sixteenth-century history owe him a real debt of gratitude 
for an understanding and understandable book. J. D. Mackie, Engl. Hist. 
Rev. 43 p. 114 (Jan. 1928). The adjective-character of these formations is 
not only to be inferred from their meaning, expressing something thought of 
as permanent or at any rate not dependent on time or an agent, but also 
from the use of the adverbs very and too; and in the last quotation the 
parallelism of the derivatives in -ing and -able is equally instructive. Another 
similar case may be added from the book by Walpole (II ch. 4, p. 18): When 
he came down to breakfast his head was aching and heavy. 

We must also exclude from our consideration such cases as dying-day, 
sleeping draught, warfaring epoch (Lads were early formed in that rough, 
warfaring epoch. Stevenson, in Select Short Stories II p. 334). For in such 
cases we have properly speaking no word in -ing at all, except as part of 
a compound ; and it is about the verbal -ing as an independent word that we 
wish to speak. Of this verbal -ing it is usually said that it is formed from the 
verbal stem by adding -ing: coming, going, turning, etc. We shall see below 
that these forms are really used in a verbal function, and we may agree on 
their formation, considering them inflectional (not derivative) forms. But 
undoubtedly verbal forms in -ing exist which do not answer to this pattern: 
...all about dogs, cats, rabbits, pigeon-shooting, bird’s nesting, and weasel- 
hunting with his rough gray terrier Snap. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English 
p. 50. Such forms resemble those like sleeping draught in being part of a 
compound or what resembles a compound, but the verbal character of these 
-ings is undoubted. And it seems difficult to call the following cases 
compounds: They seem to have known nothing of cultivation or of 
domestication of animals or of pottery making or of stone grinding. Fleure, 
Races of Man p. 15. —... many gold-bearing rivers. Massingham, Pre~-Roman 
Britain p. 34. From compound verbs with a preposition we can sometimes 
derive two verbals in -ing ; thus the verbal stem come in has a verbal coming 
in and incoming: ... the social life and culture of the incoming race... Oman, 
England before the Norman Conquest p. 188. We also find verbal -ings that 
have no connected verbal stem at all, but are clearly formed from a noun or 


1) Taking syntax in its traditionally twofold meaning of what has been distinguished 
by Ries as: uses of the forms of accidence, and syntax proper i. wordforms and 
sentence-structure. 
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some other part of speech: ... the Raveloe boys, who would often leave off 
their nutting or bird’s-nesting to peep in at the window of the stone cottage. 
Eliot, Silas Marner ch. 1. — ... whether he had ever considered taking up 


prize-fighting as a profession... Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 7 p. 78. — Sam 
(accepting the sarcasm with a foolish smile): Well, well. Nancy (sharply): 
I don’t see there’s any need for so much well-welling. Bennett, Milestones if 

Both the meaning and the uses of the exceptional formations just mentioned 
compel us to include them in the verbal -ing. But it need not be argued that 
they are exceptional or occasional formations, i.e. they approach if they do not 
reach the derivative character of the non-verbal forms in -ing dealt with higher 
up. There is indeed no class of verbal -ing that can be strictly separated from 
the non-verbal, nor can we speak of regular verbal -ings and irregular ones 
(incoming, etc.). But we can say that the type of verbal -ing that agrees both 
in meaning and in form with the verbal stem, and may be considered as part of 
a complete verbal system has all the functions that a verbal -ing can have, 
whereas the other forms are limited to some functions. For this reason it 
seems methodically necessary to divide our subject into two, dealing first with 
the verbal -ing that is part of a complete verbal system, next by way of 
appendix with the exceptional formations as far as they have a verbal meaning, 
whether formed from, or connected with, verbs or not. 1) 


Uses of the -~ings that are part of a complete verbal system. 


The uses of the ‘complete’ verbal -ing can be classified under four heads: 
1) as a prepositional adjunct (including the prepositional object); 2) as a 
non-prepositional adjunct (including the plain object); 3) as a subject of the 
sentence; 4) as a nominal predicate or predicative adjunct. It will he 
advisable to treat each of these cases, in order to show that all the functions of © 
the verbal -ing are contained in this fourfold classification. 


As a Prepositional Adjunct. 

The verbal can be an adjunct to verbs, nouns, and adjectives; it is also 
used as a free adjunct. It seems convenient to give a very limited number of 
illustrative examples, because those who desire fuller materials can refer 
to Poutsma or my Handbook. With regard to the cases dealt with here it 
is sufficient to quote one sentence that illustrates the -ing as an adjunct to 
nouns and as a free adjunct: But that the spirit of intrigue was in him had 
been shown by a recent romantic habit of his: a habit of going out after 
dark and strolling towards Alderworth, there looking at the moon and 
stars, looking at Eustacia’s house, and walking back at leisure. Hardy, 
Return of the Native IV ch. 4 p. 332 £. 

There is one restriction to the use, which is usually stated in this form: 
the prepositional -ing cannot express result or purpose. Consequently it is 
not very frequent with the prepositions fo and for ; although, naturally, there 
is nothing unusual in a case like the following: Clearly it is idle to blame Dryden 
for not painting the passions, since that was not what he was trying to do. Times 


1) When a verbal -ing and a verbal stem exist, it does not always follow that the 
verbal stem is the original form. For a verbal -ing formed from a noun may give rise to 


a verb by means of back-formation: thus nutfing may produce the bat t. Si 
Handbook 1815. g y p verb to nu ee 


¢ ew eae ae 
ee 
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Lit. 15/7, 1929 p. 629/2. If he could only make up his mind to not alighting 
at Chancery Lane, he would have two whole minutes for consideration. De 
Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 2 p. 9. — He made an attempt to read, failed, 
and fell again to thinking. Galsworthy, Caravan, I p. 3. — Here were his 
mother and the uncle... apparently in the fairest way to becoming fast friends. 
Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight VIII, 110. — It has been observed that in some 
cases both the -ing and the verbal stem with to are used with the same word 
(Handbook 430): the explanation is that the verbal -ing in such constructions 
expresses direction, whereas the verbal stem expresses what is called purpose. 
This does not seem to dispose of the following examples with for: The fact 
that certain sounds are much used in a language for distinguishing the 
meanings of words does not enter into the definition of a phoneme. Daniel 
Jones in Maitre Phonétique, Oct.-Dec. 1929 p. 44. She was dressed for going 
out. Princess Priscilla V, 62. — ...the best and nicest place for living at 
the bottom (viz. of society) would be England. ib. I, 17. It seems evident 
that the adjuncts with for quoted here do express purpose; and yet, it is 
undeniable that a verbal -ing would be impossible in this case (and hundreds 
like it): I called to see you. The solution of this apparent contradiction is 
very simple: the word purpose must be examined as to its meaning. If we 
do this we find that for with a verbal -ing in the cases quoted does indeed 
express purpose, but that it cannot express aim, i.e. intended result, which can 
be expressed by the verbal with fo only. 

As to the verbal -ing in free adjuncts, it generally has no preposition 
before it; on with and without in absolute adjuncts (i.e. free adjuncts with 
a subject of their own) see below. The only preposition that is regularly 
found in free adjuncts, or, to put it more correctly, the only prepositional 
group that is used as a free adjunct, is the one with on, upon. The preposition 
serves to express the completed action of the verb in -ing accompanying the 
finite verb: She vanished for a minute or two, and went in. Her grandfather 
was safely asleep in his chair. ‘Now, then’, she said, on returning, ‘walk 
down the garden a little way, and when I'm ready I'll call you’. Hardy, 
Return of the Native, II ch. 4 p. 154. 

Among the prepositional uses we must also include the forms with proclitic 
a-, as in the following: As the ninth century wore on, a large part of the 
whole Scandinavian people had been a-Viking to the most various parts of 
the world. Trevelyan, History of England p. 75. The construction is not 
really part of the colloquial standard form of English, but perfectly common 
in dialects. It need only be mentioned here, and must be compared with the 
standard construction without a-, the progressive. 

Another use that seems best treated here is the verbal -ing after the 
‘conjunctions’ as and than. It is well-known that these conjunctions are 
closely allied to prepositions, and that this peculiarity is one of the reasons why 
we sometimes find the oblique forms of the personal pronouns after as and 
than although the pronouns serve as subjects (Handbook 989 ff.). A single 
quotation will suffice here: He even went so far as talking about a special 
licence. V. Bridges, The Red Lodge. VII, 160. If we call as a conjunction 
here it is not easy to define the character of the -ing; for it can hardly be 
an adjunct to went. At any rate, its similarity to the prepositional adjuncts 
with -ing seems evident. 

Finally we must specially mention the verbal -ing with such verbs as 
to prevent, hinder, prohibit. In these cases the subject of the verbal -ing 
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is identical with the object of these verbs, but in many cases it is an apparent 
object only. In the following sentence we may say that him is a real object 
of to prevent, and serves at the same time as the subject of the -ing: She 
had wanted him all these years and he had allowed those other people to 
prevent him from going to her. Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 7 p. 79. But the 
construction is also used when the noun is an inseparable group with the 
prepositional -ing, and serves as its subject only, not as an object to the 
preceding verb. This interpretation is necessary when the apparent object does 
not denote an intelligent being: These and other good-natured attentions 
made the trouble of Milly’s illness more bearable ; but they could not prevent 
it from swelling expenses. Eliot, Amos Barton ch. 5. The same interpretation 
is necessary when the verbal -ing expresses an idea not dependent upon a 
personal will: One felt that she did not want to miss anything, but probably 
her determination to be her father’s daughter would prevent her from becoming 
very valuable or intelligent. Walpole, Fortitude III ch. 1 p. 242. — Also when 
the object is not thought of as an agent though it denotes individuals : Their 
remoteness did not prevent them from borrowing the device of the outrigger 
canoe, presumably from some Malaysian tribe. Lowie, Primitive Religion p. Xx. 

The ‘object with prepositional -ing’, as it seems convenient to call this 
syntactic group, is also found in the corresponding passive group with fo be: 
His master was prohibited as a delinquent from keeping his school. Memoirs 
of the Verney Family III 356. — In 1636 the letter carriers had been prevented 
from going to London by the plague which was raging there as early as 
June. ib. I p. 235. — When, however, he was elected bishop himself a few 
years later, he was able to start by proxy the work which he was prevented 
from discharging in person. Oman, Engl. before the Norman Conquest, p. 256. 


As a Non-prepositional Adjunct. 

The sub-divisions are the same as in the preceding construction: adjunct 
to verbs, nouns, adjectives, and in free adjuncts. The verbal -ing with verbs 
is often clearly adverbial, defining the manner of the action: Mr. Westcott 
spent the day doing business in Truro. Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 3 p. 28. — 
“Are you in your senses, Man?” it asked; “we have no more time to waste 
idling about here...” Galsworthy, Caravan p. 21. Sometimes, however, the 
~ing, though used with the same verbs and expressing the same meaning, is 
rather to be interpreted as a free adjunct because it is separated from the 
verb by a distinct break : He spent the time, very cheerfully, taking the things 
out of the black bag and arranging them. Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 12 p. 141. 
— You gave me quite a shock, telling me like that. ib. II ch. 5 p. 196. — 
“You've paid me a great compliment, telling me this,” she said. ib. II ch. 1 
p. 159. See also Handbook 592. 

In other cases the relation of the two verbs may be inverted, the -ing 
expressing the chief part of the predicate and the other verb serving only 
to qualify or modify it. This is often the case with intransitive verbs expressing 
motion or rest: The doctor’s pony cart came rattling up to the door. Walpole, 
Fortitude I ch. 8 p. 95. — There she was, the little Old Lady in her black 
bonnet, sitting smiling and bowing. ib. II ch. 4 p. 190. Sometimes the verb 
grouped with the -ing has still less independent meaning ; thus with fo seem, 
remain, get, etc. See Handbook 521 f. and also these quotations: I don’t 
seem making tunes at all. I don’t seem to have anything to make them of. 
Galsworthy, Freelands III p. 20. When the verb has no meaning at all, 
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as may be the case with to be forming a syntactic group with the -ing, we must 
treat the group as a whole, most conveniently referred to by its traditional 
name : progressive. But it may not be entirely superfluous to remind the reader 
that to be is used with the verbal -ing in ‘nominal’ sentences expressing the 
identity of subject and predicate (see below), and that to be sometimes has 
something of a meaning, as in: He was a long time reaching Stanhope Gate. 
Galsworthy, Man of Property ch. 7 p. 99. In the last sentence it may be 
objected that the -ing seems to be an adjunct to a long time, perhaps rather to 
the group to be a long time; it will be convenient to treat this point when 
dealing with the -ing as an adjunct to adjectives. 

When used with transitive verbs the -ing is naturally looked upon as an 
object; as usual, no strict line can be drawn separating these from the 
adjuncts. As such we look upon the -ing with to like, propose, hate, confess, 
etc. Illustration seems to be superfluous here, and may be reserved for the 
discussion of the differences between the verbal -ing and the verbal stem 
with fo in this function. It may be noted that the verbal -ing is not often 
used as an appended object (with the provisional it): You must find it rather 
dull living here all by yourself. Sweet, Elementarbuch p. 80. In this respect 
the -ing differs from the verbal stem. On the other hand we find the -ing as 
the object of a verb construed with an object and a predicative adjunct, in 
a case, therefore, when the verbal stem cannot be used (except, of course, 
as an appended object, with the ‘provisional’ it): Mrs. Lazarus was without 
her orange because she had to wear mittens now, and that made peeling 
difficult. Walpole, Fortitude II ch. 1 p. 154. 

Special mention must also be made-of the verbal -ing as an apparent 
object, the ‘governing’ verb being in reality a modifier only : By good fortune 
this trunk had missed being put on board the Wizard Queen. Mackenzie, 
Seven Ages of Woman ch. 2 p. 79. — The thought was unpleasant ; and it 
kept recurring, but it only served to harden his determination. Galsworthy, 
Caravan, p. 29. The subordination is not quite so clear in the following 
case: Otherwise, it’s simply impossible to help liking him. de Morgan, 
Somehow Good, ch. 16 p. 159. We have a similar construction with the verbal 
stem as in He happened to be late. 

When the verbal -ing qualifies a noun, it may precede or follow. The first 
case must be distinguished from the adjectival derivatives in -ing such as 
charming, fetching, mentioned above. The verbal character is undoubted in 
the following sentences: ...when man first appeared as a hunting and 
fishing savage. Oman, Hist. of Engl. before the Norman Conquest p. 2. — 
The seeming sleeper was thinking of her children, away over there in England. 
Galsworthy, Caravan p. 172. — At length he discerned, a long distance in 
front of him, a moving spot, which appeared to be a vehicle... Hardy, 
Return of the Native I ch. 2 p. 9. The verbal character is usually quite clear 
when the -ing follows: The bodies were not those of men coming from the 
city in search of employment... Davies, Autobiography of a ‘Super-Tramp 
ch. 13 p. 102 f£. The post-position of the verbal -ing is nearly always due 
to the fact that there is an accompanying prepositional adjunct ; but post- 
position may be necessary apart from that as in the following: The halt 
was but momentary, for the noise resolved itself into the steady bites of two 
animals grazing. Hardy, Native I ch. 8 p. 86. — No doubt he had grown 
to love her (the ship), but she had gone beyond the control of living man, 
and a score of the best seamen breathing could not have made her punctual 
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to her duties. Davies, Super-Tramp ch. 1 p. 3. — There was not much chance 
to ship again for two or three weeks, owing to the number of men waiting. 
ib. ch. 11 p. 93. OF special interest seems the following quotation: After a 
good month’s work at the strawberries, we had three weeks at picking 
raspberries, followed by four weeks blackberry picking. ib. ch. 9 p. 70. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the verbal -ings in these sentences, though 
formally all adjuncts to nouns, differ considerably in their relations to the noun. 

The number of adjectives that take a non-prepositional -ing is usually 
stated to be four: worth, busy, like, near; of these, near and like are partly 
to be looked upon as prepositions. But there are some other uses of the -ing 
that may be called adjuncts to an adjective, although always to a predicative 
adjective, e.g. to be long, to be ready, to be done (Handbook 432): When 
we arrived at Liverpool, we were not long clearing our decks of cattle. 
Davies, Super-Tramp ch. 10 p. 83. — Anne, if I meet him down the road 
shall I tell him you're ready waiting for him? Bennett, Anne of the Five 
Towns p. 119. (perhaps this -ing is rather to be looked upon as an adjunct 
to you). — We find the same construction with to be and a noun expressing 
time: He was two years writing this work. Galsworthy, Caravan p. 421. — It 
may be added that all these adjectives with the exception of worth, also take 
a prepositional -ing : near to, like to, busy in, long in, etc., see Handbook 592. 
The same observation applies to several verbs that can take a non-prepositional 
adjunct : to spend in, etc.; see ibidem. Though the meaning is not exactly 
identical perhaps, the difference is hardly of sufficient importance to justify 
a comparison of the two constructions. 

The use of the verbal -ing in free adjuncts is too well-known to require 
illustration. It may be repeated here, however, that the non-prepositional 
verbal in free adjuncts is a characteristic way of expressing a contemporaneous 
action, occurrence or state to the leading verb, with such slight sub-ordination 
of the -ing that it may come to be indistinguishable from coordination. The 
ideas of cause, reason or time may be included ; but these are always implied 
by the attendant circumstances, which are the primary meaning expressed 
by the verbal -ing. 


As a Subject. 

The use of the -ing as a subject is generally acknowledged ; it is usually 
even made the starting-point of any comprehensive treatment of the form. 
Now it is true that the use as a subject is perfectly natural. in colloquial 
English ; it is far commoner, for example, than that of the verbal stem. But 
the reason why this function is made the starting-point is not that it is the 
central one: this cannot be maintained by anyone who knows modern English 
thoroughly, The real, if usually hidden, reason for taking the subject-function 
is a historical fact : that the -ing is a substantive in origin. It is not necessary 
to show that such a consideration is entirely ‘off the point’ in a discussion 
of the functions of the -ing in present-day English. The reader will now be 
able to understand that the order in which the functions of the -ing are 
enumerated here is based on the facts of the living language. 

A few examples may be useful in order to show the character of the -ing 
as a subject: Doing one’s bit, putting one’s shoulder to the wheel, proving 
the mettle of the women of England’ certainly had its agreeable side. Rose 
Macaulay, Potterism I ch. 3, 5 p. 33. — The fact of the matter was that 
Peter was so greatly excited by it all that abandoning even Stephen was a 
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minor sorrow. Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 4 p. 39. — Galileo found that thinking 
was the road to prison, and Bruno that it was the road to the stake. John 
Bailey, A Question of Taste, Engl. Assoc. pamphlet p. 10. — The following 
quotation aptly illustrates how easily one function may pass into another, 
or, to speak more correctly, how little practical difference there may be between 
two syntactically very different uses: Seeing this man so merry, I knew that 
my sensitiveness would soon wear off; and seeing him so active was a great 
encouragement. Davies, Super-Tramp. ch. 20 p. 168. 

It must be mentioned that the -ing is very common as an appended subject 
whereas it has been stated above that examples of its use as an appended 
object are far from common: You know, Peter, it’s been most splendid 


knowing you here. Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 6 p. 68. — “I'm sure it will be 
splendid”, he said, ‘and it will be just lovely being with you after all this 
time.” ib. II ch. 5 p. 201. — But a little conversation was made out of the 


scarcity of a good deal, for the persistent optimism of Sally recognized that 
it was awfully jolly saying nothing on such a lovely evening. de Morgan, 
Somehow Good ch. 38 p. 402. 


As a Predicate. 

This function is mentioned last of all, as being of the smallest importance : 
we only find the -ing as a predicate in nominal sentences expressing the 
identity of subject and predicate, and such sentences are naturally rare. 
I can only repeat one of the examples in my Handbook (425p): His principal 
occupation in his old age was talking to his friends. Bailey, Johnson. — The 
construction is more usual with a neuter pronoun for the subject (it, this, 
that): Don’t say anything more to him ; it’s throwing words away. 

The use of the -ing as a predicative adjunct in a verbal sentence is equally 
seldom found: “I call that stretching veracity too far,’ he said simply. Mrs. 
Cotes, Cinderella, ch. 2 p. 23. 

When the -ing is used in nominal sentences expressing a quality, or serving 
to classify, there is always a subject to it; this construction will be 
mentioned below. 


(To be concluded.) 
The Hague. E. KRuilsINGca. 


Notes and News. 


Secondary Stress. In or about 1914 Professor Daniel Jones wrote in his 
English Phonetics § 577: ‘It is useful to mark the secondary stress in the 
word examination, because foreigners usually put the secondary stress or even 
the primary stress on the first syllable (pronouncing the word eksemi’nei:{n).’ 
He then adds six more examples and compares them with words like 
modifi’cation. The only other book that touches upon this subject is Mr. 
Koolhoven’s Inleiding tot de studie van de-uitspraak van het Engelsch enz., 
1928, where we read in § 172: ‘De fouten tegen het woordaccent zijn legio. 
Bizonder hardnekkig zijn de fouten gemaakt in woorden als examination, 
tuberculosis’. Though Mr. Koolhoven does not give a rule either, he places 
the words given and some others by the side of examine, tubercle, etc. and 
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writes in § 173 that the mispronunciation by Dutchmen is accounted for by 
the Dutch way of accenting ,tubercu’lose, etc. 

It seems to me that the great importance of the correct laying of the 
secondary stress, combined with the frequency of the faulty stressing of the 
group of words referred to above, fully warrants a further consideration of 
the matter. — If we place side by side : 


to ‘operate ope’ration 

to ‘qualify \gualifi’cation 
‘regular regu’larity 
‘applicable \applica’bility 

to ‘nationalize \nationali’zation 


and compare them with: 


to a’ccommodate a,ccommo’dation 

to i/dentify identifi’cation 
o’riginal o,rigi’nality 
ad’visable ad visa’bility 

to a’cclimatize a,cclimati’zation 


we see that the words in the second column, which have shifted stress on 
account of their suffix, have the secondary stress on the syllable that has 
the primary stress in the related words without the suffix. But of the words 
with the suffix the first five are not likely to be stressed in the wrong way, 
because Dutch ,ope’ratie, French \opéra’tion and German \Opera’tion also 
have the secondary stress on the first syllable. Unfortunately, this is also the 
case with words like Dutch ,accommo’datie, French ,accommoda’tion and Ger- 
man ,Accommoda’tion, and this fact is most probably the cause of the wide- 
spread mistake heard in words like those of the second batch. — In order to 
prove the great importance of the matter in question I wish to refer to Mr. 
Sapir’s opinion in Language p. 44 (though given in connection with something 
else): ‘It is the frequent failure of foreigners who have acquired a practical 
mastery of English and who have eliminated all the cruder phonetic short- 
comings of their less careful brethren, to observe such minor distinctions that 
helps to give their English pronunciation the curiously elusive ‘accent’ that we 
all vaguely feel. We do not diagnose the ‘accent’ as the total acoustic effect 
produced by a series of slight but specific phonetic errors for the very good 
reason that we have never made clear to ourselves our phonetic stock in trade.’ 
— And as regards the frequency of this faulty stressing: any one having an 
opportunity to hear foreigners speak English (advanced students of this 
language included) will agree with me that the correct stressing of the words 
in question is exceedingly rare. This is all the more serious as their number 
is not negligible : there are some four hundred of them, the majority of which 
are by no means bookish or rare. On the contrary, many of them are either 

A: words in everyday use by educated people, or 

B: terms referring to literary or linguistic subjects, which makes their 
mispronunciation all the more glaring. 

To group A_ belong: accommodation, accumulation, administration, 
adulteration, alleviation, amortization, anticipation, appreciation, association 
attenuation, collaboration, commemoration, commiseration, communication, 
congratulation, consideration, continuation, co-operation, degeneration, 
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deliberation, denomination, determination, dilapidation, discrimination, 
emancipation, evaporation, exaggeration, gesticulation, hallucination, illumin- 
ation, insinuation, intimidation, intoxication, participation, remuneration— 
acclimatization, decentralization, demoralization, evangelization, experiment- 
ation, identification, indemnification ; 

advisability, conventionality, digestibility, excitability, familiarity, impetuosity, 
originality, particularity, reliability, respectability, responsibility-incorrigibility, 
intelligibility ; 

coincidental, experimental, antagonistic, apologetic, enthusiastic, evangelistic, 
appendicitis, tuberculosis. 

And to group B: abbreviation, accentuation, alliteration, articulation, 
assimilation, contamination, co-ordination, delineation, ejaculation, elimination, 
enumeration, examination, idealization, imagination, inauguration, initiation, 
interpolation, interpretation, interrogation, investigation, matriculation, 
predestination, premeditation, pronunciation, reduplication, subordination— 
personification ; 

contractibility, infallibility, posteriority, superiority ; 

contemporaneous, materialistic, Elizabethan, humanitarian 1). 

In all these words the following rule may be observed: Words of five or 
more syllables that have shifted stress on account of their suffixes (mostly 
-ation or -ity) have the secondary stress on the syllable that has the primary 
stress in the related words without these suffixes. — Another group of words 
that are seldom stressed correctly also consist of five or more syllables, but the 
first is a prefix, generally dis-, mis-, in- (im- ir-), un-. According to the degree 
of contrast implied, these prefixes are either strong- or medium- or weak- 
stressed. In Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary mis- is always strong-stressed: 
‘misapplication, ’mis,represen’tation, ‘mispro,nunci’ation, and un- in a few 
words : ‘unsyste’matic, ‘unre,lia’bility. The others are nearly all given with 
a variant: im,perso’nality—im perso’nality, in,audi’bility—'in audi’bility, im- 
\proba’bility—’im, proba’bility. So if the prefix has either strong or weak stress, 
the secondary stress is on the syllable that has the primary stress in the 
related word without the prefix. But from the following examples we may 
infer that this syllable is weakstressed, if the prefix is medium-stressed : 
‘dis satis’ faction—dissatis’faction,  dis,qualifi’cation—disqualifi’cation, ‘un- 
repre’sented—unrepre’sented, im, possi’bility—,impossibility. 

Knowledge of the rule given here will in most cases have to be followed by 
a practical cure of the mispronunciation in question, which should start with 
the removing of ‘partial deafness’. As soon as the ear has been trained to 
detect the secondary stress, the correct accentuation of these words by native 
speakers (either in person or through the intervention of gramophone or 
wireless) will strike the hearer as a revelation (sometimes so much so that he 
thinks that secondary stress and primary stress have changed places: 
a’ccommo,dation. ) Even then it will be no easy task for him to correct his own 
mistakes. Reading aloud the examples given may prove useful, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the secondary stress in English is comparatively 
stronger than in Dutch, French and German. It will also be wise for him to 
follow Mr. Burch’s advice given in The Pronunciation of English by Foreigners: 


1) In passing I draw attention to three words of a different type, which are very seldom 
stressed correctly: en,cyclo’paedia, a’ttributive, pre’dicative. 


FS wl. 1930, 
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‘The spoken language has a foreign sound though every consonant and vowel 
may be articulated in the most perfect manner, if some word is accented on the 


wrong syllable. For this kind of error there is but one cure — Perseverance 
and a Pronouncing Dictionary.’ 
The Hague. Ls Je (GuitTart, 


The New English Dictionary. On the completion of the New English 
Dictionary we ventured to endorse Professor A. G. Kennedy's objection in 
American Speech to the designation Oxford English Dictionary, which has 
come into use of recent years. We are glad to note in the current number 
of the Modern Language Review that in England, too, there are those who 
disapprove of the innovation. In a short notice of the new edition of the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary Professor C. J. Sisson, the editor of the English 
department of the Review, observes: “I cannot refrain from wondering why 
the New English Dictionary is referred to as the Oxford English Dictionary 
or the Oxford Dictionary. The contraction N. E. D. is well established in 
use, as well as the full, and correct, title’. We hope that this consensus of 
English, American and Continental opinion may help to secure for the New 
English Dictionary its original appellation. 


The Syllable. We have received a communication from Mr. R. H. Stetson, 
of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A., who wishes to take exception to 
a statement in Mr. L. P. H. Eijkman’s article on The Syllable (E.S. Oct. 1929), 
to the effect that in his paper on Motor Phonetics, contributed to the Archives 
Néerlandaises de Physiologie de Homme et des Animaux, XIII, 1928, Mr. 
Stetson misinterprets certain authors cited. Mr. Eijkman authorizes us to say 
that the remark in question does not imply wilful misrepresentation on Mr. 
Stetson’s part, but merely expresses his conviction that the passages quoted 
will not bear the construction Mr. Stetson puts upon them. 


Reviews. 


The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth, with 
contributions to the study of its place in early British history. 
By Acton Griscom M. A. Together with a literal translation of the 
Welsh manuscript no, LXI of Jesus College, Oxford, by RoBERT 


Sen Jones, S. T. D. London etc., Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. 
=o 42 Ja, 


Mr. Griscom’s revelations are simply appalling. How many of us knew 
what they were really doing when handling either Giles’ or San Marte’s 
edition of the Historia? Giles gave but a reprint of Commelin’s edition of 
1587; perhaps he collated one manuscript throughout (which in that case 
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conformed verbally to Commelin’s text) and a few others through the sixth or 
eighth book. However, one hundred and ninety manuscripts of the Historia 
are known to exist. At the same time Giles introduces his own “corrections 
of errors’, which make the matter even worse. His text furnishes no evidence 
whatever as to the readings of any manuscript. Yet, in 1854, ten years after 
the publication of Giles’ edition, San Marte (A. Schulz) reproduced it once 
more, adding only notes from Commelin and Ascensius, his predecessor 
(1508, 1517). These editions are the foundations of modern criticism, which 
is often based on the wording of one single sentence. One can safely say that 
from the sixteenth century the manuscripts played no part in the establishment 
of Geoffrey's text. Who ever realised this ? 

What Mr. Griscom had before him was to a large extent pioneer’s work. 
We are indebted to him for supplying in an appendix a complete list of all 
the known manuscripts. We could not expect an edition with variants from 
all these, or from the forty-eight that are unquestionably of the twelfth 
century. He gave us the next best thing and printed the text of one 
manuscript (Cambridge 1706) with variants from two others, each of which 
is considered by him as representative of one of the recensions Geoffrey 
brought out successively. For Mr. Griscom made a surprising discovery. 
The manuscripts of the Historia range themselves into groups according 
to the men to whom the work is dedicated by the author. There is a small 
group of seven manuscripts that have a double dedication to Robert of 
Gloucester and Waleran, Count of Mellent. One single copy, in the 
Stadtbibliothek at Bern, is dedicated to King “Stephen and Robert of 
Gloucester. All the other recensions are addressed to Robert alone. By a very 
ingenious argument the succession of these recensions is established, the 
dedication to Robert and Waleran being considered the oldest, and we are 
presented with what appears to be the earliest available representative of 
Geoffrey's first recension. What strikes us most in looking through this text is 
that many of the barbaric forms of proper names, so well-known from Giles 
or San Marte, vanish once for all, and yield their places to new forms that 
reveal their secret willingly to any student conversant with the Welsh 
language. 

Here is not yet an end of Mr. Griscom’s merits. The problem of the 
Welsh Bruts is no less important than that of the Latin Historia. And here 
scholars have been misled in the same shameful manner, though it was their 
own fault that they never suspected anything. In the Myfyrian Archaiology 
appears an edition of the so-called Brut Tysilio, which is said to be taken 
from the Red Book of Hergest. Unfortunately the Red Book does not 
contain this chronicle at all, and there is sufficient proof that the real 
source of the printed text is a Jesus College manuscript dated 1695. 
Yet this text was unusually successful in its career. It received the privilege 
to stand for the whole Tysilio-group of chronicles and thus to face 
modern criticism in the struggle around Geoffrey's sources. For it was 
translated into English by Peter Roberts in 1811, and Roberts’ English 
again into German by San Marte in 1854. Outside the ranks of Celtic 
scholars a sufficient knowledge of Welsh is a rare attainment, so recourse is 
usually had not even to the Myfyrian Archaiology but to Roberts or San 
Marte, both of whom were but too willing to improve their respective 
originals with ‘corrections’ and.... mistakes. Mr. Griscom has found an 
older representative of the Tysilio recension (Jesus College xxviii, about 1500) 
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and adds a translation of this text to the edition of Geoffrey. No doubt, 
celticists would have preferred to possess the Welsh text. It may be answered 
that this lack can be supplied to a large extent by the printed text in the 
Myfyrian Archaiology, but unfortunately the translation is not blameless 
and sometimes leaves room for serious doubts. ; 

Two prominent problems attach themselves to the Historia and the Bruts, 
that of the relation between the Latin and the Welsh texts and that of 
Geoffrey's sources. For both it is of primary importance to learn from Mr. 
Griscom that there is more variation among the Welsh Bruts than we believed 
until now. The three types (Brut Gruffydd ap Arthur, Brut y Brenhinedd, 
Brut Tysilio) distinguished by J. G. Evans will not do. There are other 
recensions in manuscripts named by Mr. Griscom that differ, at least in 
large parts, from these and thus must be scrutinised. As long as this has not 
been done, the existence of an early British chronicle from which both 
Geoffrey and the later Bruts drew cannot be disproved. Even a superficial 
acquaintance with the Welsh Bruts convinces us that here and there the 
Welsh chroniclers availed themselves of traditional material that was 
disregarded by Geoffrey. Hence Mr. Griscom would have us believe not only 
in Walter's Liber Vetustissimus but in a native British historical account 
from Caesar’s days onwards. This is no doubt a leap in the dark ; the matter 
is more complicated than that. There are more possibilities than either verbal 
translation or complete independence. When Mr. Griscom on p. 187 enumerates 
the additional matter in the two opening paragraphs of Brut Tysilio, as 
compared with Geoffrey, there is not one of the nine points quoted which could 
not easily arise in a free translation such as the Brut, on the whole, appears 
to be. Such differences between Nennius, Geoffrey and the Bruts can be 
explained without claiming separate sources for each. Here Mr. Griscom is 
pressing his point too far and he justly admits that decisive proof is still lacking. 
It is his lasting merit to have shown that fresh study of these and similar 
problems is necessary and that this must be based on the complete manuscript 
material, both on the Latin and the Welsh side. He has laid the foundation- 
stone for all work to be done in this direction in the future. Now at last we 
find ourselves in possession of a reliable text of Geoffrey. Nor is his severe 
criticism of the methods of certain scholars unjust. It was even necessary to 
point out their many failings in order to inaugurate a new course. It would have 
been better not to vent any positive ideas instead, or, at any rate, to 
characterise them more expressly as mere possibilities. For the danger 
menacing from the other side is no less imminent, as all celticists may be 
supposed to know. 

The main question remains: had Geoffrey any other sources than Gildas, 
Nennius, Bede, and some of the classics? And if so, of what nature were 
they? That there existed a fair amount of purely literary, mostly poetical, 
material before Geoffrey, cannot be doubted. The Arthurian poetry in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen is in no way dependent on Geoffrey. The Mabinogi 
of Kulhwch ac Olwen was known to Nennius. Certain spellings in the White 
Book of Rhydderch take us back to the first half of the twelfth century, 
that is to Geoffrey's own time. Archdeacon Walter's Liber Vetustissimus 
in the Welsh language may also have existed, although scholars are generally 
reluctant to accept this, since but- for a few doubtful allusions, no trace 
of it survives. Besides, should Geoffrey's statement one day prove to be 
correct, it still remains uncertain what kind of book it was, A translation 
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could mean many things in the Middle Ages. To Mr. Griscom there seems 
to be no alternative to its being a continuous history or a chronicle of the 
nature of Geoffrey's Historia. But even so it need not have contained the 
pre-Arthurian portion of the Latin. There are many other possibilities 
besides. Geoffrey's texts furnish ample evidence that he had annalistic, or 
rather synchronistic writings at hand. This may be also said of the Bruts. 
In Ireland historiography arose from annal-writing, and at the bottom of the 
Irish annals lie synchronisms. These synchronisms often grew into large 
bodies by the constant adding of interlinear glosses and other material in 
the different columns. Nothing seems more natural than that similar work 
should have been done in Wales at an early date. 

As to the Welsh Bruts-it might be suggested that certain liberties in 
the handling of the material do not preclude their being taken from the 
Historia. The evidence for their dependence upon Geoffrey carries too much 
weight to be dismissed on account of a few differences. Welsh scribes and 
translators often corrected the originals when they thought they knew better. 
Mr. Griscom assumes that whenever Tysilio’s readings are preferable to 
Geoffrey's this proves a separate source. This may but need not be so. 
Reasoning often induced Welsh chroniclers to avoid mistakes. The reference 
to Walter in the colophon of Brut Tysilic may simply mean that the author 
attempted to improve upon Geoffrey. Mr. Griscom is inclined to draw from 
the Welsh texts conclusions which are far from being sufficiently founded. 
One instance will make this manifest. In the story of King Leir and his 
daughters Geoffrey, when describing the King’s tomb, says: erat autem 
subterraneum illud conditum in honore bifrontis iani. Tysilio has : ar dae/a]rdy 
hwnw a daroed y wnaythyr yn anreded(ys) yr duw a elwit biffrons. The 
absence of the name Janus from the Welsh, such is Mr. Griscom’s argument, 
shows that originally a Celtic two-faced god was understood, whom Geoffrey 
identified with the Roman Ianus; thus the Latin presents the younger 
reading. A closer study of the phrase, however, suggests quite a different 
solution. There can be no doubt that Tysilio affords an almost literal 
translation of the Latin, the word iani being rendered by yr duw. For in Welsh 
the name of the Roman god Ianus yielded one of the numerous words 
meaning simply “‘god’ (Jon). 

As appears from the above, philology, especially Welsh philology, is the 
weak side of Mr. Griscom’s beautiful book. Why should an Irish ogham- 
inscription Ailella magi Vorrtigurn prove that Geoffrey is right in making 
the British King Vortigern send his son Pascentius to Ireland (p. 100)? That 
there obviously were different versions of the Llud and Llevelys story to 
be found in Wales even in the later Middle Ages (pp. 105, 128), never seems 
to occur to the writer. Of the early Irish “historian” Cuanu we know nothing 
but that he seems to have composed a synchronism (p. 187). If a large number 
of skulls were discovered at a place called britannice nantgallun, saxonice 
vero galabroc, this find cannot be used to support the probability of Geoffrey's 
relation of the conflict between Asclepiodotus and Livius Gallus (p. 214); 
the relation of the names -gallun and Gallus was reverted by Geoffrey and 
the story is aetiological. Perhaps the original meaning is “the Gallows’ Vale”, 
which would also account for the presence of the skulls. 

The notes to the translation from the Welsh of Tysilio abound with 
similar mistakes. Y wen ynys for Ynys Prydain discloses no substitution of 
gwyn in the sense of fair, beautiful, but is only a translation of Albu, Alban, 
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as appears from p. 249: Alban which in Kymraec is called y wenn ynys 
(n. 1). The real meaning of heb ychwanec is not they said further but 
save the additional (persons), heb not being here the verb inquit but the 
preposition without (n. 6). The name Koffarffichdi never had any reference 
to the Picts but to Poitou or Pictavia (n. 13). Brenin Karwed can only mean 
the King of Karwed, otherwise it would be Karwed Vrenhin (n. 14). 
Hunawt or Hynot (p. 352) are the Huns with the deteriorating plural ending 
-od, cf. modern Welsh Gwyddelod (n. 18). Welsh Llychlyn was borrowed 
from the Irish Lochlann or Lochlainn and means Norway and nothing else ; 
in mediaeval Celtic geography Norway is one of the surrounding islands 
of Britain, as well as Denmark (n. 35). The strange form wmro probably 
stands for nwmro ‘to number’ (n. 38). It is very questionable whether the 
Welsh Barthlome is a better form than Partholoim in the Latin, the latter 
corresponding exactly with the Irish Partholoin (n. 39). The Irish list 
mentioning Samuel Chendisil (L. L. 372 c.) is not a body of Irish Annals 
but an enumeration of names of mothers, sisters and daughters of Irish saints. 
Geoffrey evidently found the name in a genealogy (n. 42). The phrase eodem 
tempore petrus apostolus antiocenam ecclesiam fundauit (p. 324) was 
borrowed from a synchronism containing ancient notes about the eastern 
church and has nothing to do with the Welsh nationalist claim (n. 53). It is very 
easy to tell whether kans means ‘for’ or ‘for... not’, the latter being expressed 
in Welsh by cany, canyd (n. 77). The phrase ac ai las hayach must be 
translated here ‘and he killed them nearly all’, as appears from the context ; 
ai can contain both a singular and a plural pronoun (p. 84). One would like 
to hear why Prydain (p. 441) does not mean the whole island but ‘the 
watershed of which Loch Lomond is the catch-basin’ (n. 90). How should 
Isslont mean Islay and not Iceland? The case of Iceland is the same as that 
of Norway and Denmark (n. 92). For nit ambwylwys (p. 499) read nit 
hanbwylwys ‘he did not remember’ (n. 103). 

These instances will suffice to show that there is a serious lack as far as 
Welsh philology is concerned. The methods justly censured by Mr. Griscom 
in his predecessors are not altogether avoided by himself. Celtic scholars will 
have to resume this part of the work. It is for them to solve the problems 
still lingering around the Historia and the Bruts. May they never approach 
them without acknowledgment to Mr. Griscom who has paved their way and 
supplied them with the primum necessarium, a reliable edition of Geoffrey's 
Historia Regum Britanniae. 


Utrecht. A. G. vAN HAMEL. 


Early literary channels between Britain and Ireland. By CLARK 
Harris Stover. Reprinted from the University of Texas Studies 
in English, No. 6—7, 1926—'27. 


Tacitus was the first to allude to an early intercourse between Ireland and 
Britain. The Celtic archaeological, historical and literary data on both sides 
of the Irish Channel provide sparse details that throw some light on the nature 
of this intercourse in pagan and early Christian times. Professor Slover under- 
took to collect these and order them critically. His object is thus to further the 
solution of the problem of the Celtic elements in Arthurian material. Strangers 
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in the field of Celtic literature still express their doubts on this topic ; others 
go even farther. It is to these that the present study addresses itself. Celticists, 
however, may also profit from it, for the available material was never yet 
so systematically arranged, and there is much in the book that had not yet 
been registered. Hiberno-Britannic relations are shown to have been much 
closer than we knew or suspected. The results of professor Slover's 
investigation account amply for the numerous obvious links between Welsh 
and Irish literature proper, even though he does not state this expressly. 
Such well-known facts as the Irish touches and traditions in some of the 
abinogion or the existence of a Welsh marwnad on Curdi mac Daire are 
left aside. The first paper deals with the purely historical data, the second 
with the monasteries and churches and their most outstanding literary 
offspring, hagiography. Neither the epic nor bardic poetry are taken into 
consideration. Still even so no agnostic, taking notice of professor Slover's 
survey, will be able to deny the right and even the duty of celticists to use 
Irish literature in order to supply the gaps in our knowledge of literary 
mediaeval Wales. 

In the historical section, for which material is adduced from annals, 
genealogies, chronicles and other sources, an enumeration is given of Irish 
settlements in Britain, of the evidence for Irish fugitives and slaves in Britain, 
of military and commercial relations between the two countries. A paragraph 
might have been added on early British colonies in Ireland, there being no 
doubt, for instance, that the Fir Domnann, well-known from the Tain, were 
identical with the British Dumnonii. What strikes us most in the way the 
material is dealt with, is professor Slover’s exceeding carefulness in separating 
facts from probabilities and suggestions, a method often neglected in the 
study of similar subjects. 

The section devoted to the Irish monasteries and their relations with Wales 
is still more interesting. Many of the principal Irish monastic establishments 
were closely tied to Wales, especially to St. David and Menevia. The 
linguistic argument is unfortunately disregarded; many churchwords in Irish 
hail from Welsh. Nor does the writer express the probability that these 
Britannic connections in Irish Christianity should be older than St. Patrick's 
missions. The communities existing in Ireland before that time must have 
been founded by missionaries from beyond the Irish Channel. 

The literary relations between Irish and Welsh monasteries were numerous 
and manifold. Books used to travel in those days. Here is the most important 
part of professor Slover’s work. He tries to fix an approximate date for the 
Irish lives of saints by connecting them with the establishment of a number of 
episcopal sees in Ireland. Then he shows that many traits in Welsh vitae 
were borrowed from those Irish lives. Whether these borrowings can only 
be explained from the direct use made of Irish manuscripts, as is assumed by 
the writer, seems questionable. Oral transmission is equally possible and 
even more probable. For in that case the differences between Irish and Welsh 
fradition need not be illustrated by a kind of filiation ; they would be 
only natural. 


Utrecht. A. G. vAN HAMEL. 
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John Lyly and the Italian Renaissance. By VIOLET M. JEFFERY. 
Bibliotheque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, no. 53. Pp 
VII + 147. Paris, Champion, 1929. 30 francs. 


Lyly’s indebtedness to Italian literature has been a moot point ever since 
Schiicking wrote his Studien iiber die stofflichen Beziehungen der englischen 
Komédie zur italienischen bis Lilly (Halle, 1901). Bond, in his edition of Lyly Ss 
works (1902), subjected Schiicking’s views to severe criticism. While not 
denying the possibility of Italian influence altogether, he concludes that ‘to 
search for close or abundant detailed debt in Lyly’s plays is probably vain’. 
(Vol. Il, p. 484). As regards Euphues, he concedes that the form was 
‘suggested, indeed, by the Italian novelists, but none the less original in 
English literature’ (Introd. Essay, p. 160) — which looks somewhat like 
critical hedging. Still, as compared to Feuillerat, Bond is decidedly generous. 
‘It would be strange if he could not read Italian... and several things in 
Euphues, the allusions to Petrarch, the social customs reproducing those in 
Boccaccio's Filocopo (trans. 1567), and Philautus’ apostrophe of Italy (p. 88) 
imply some acquaintance with Italian literature’. (Vol. II, p. 479). = 
‘Assurément’, Feuillerat declares, ‘Lyly n’avait jamais ouvert ni Ficino ni 
Firenzuola, etc.; il est méme a peu prés certain qu'il ne connaissait pas 
Vitalien’. (John Lyly, 1910, p. 60, n. 3.) This apropos of the theory put 
forward by Spingarn in a review of Bond's Lyly, ‘selon laquelle Lyly aurait, 
dans ces discussions, imité les traités sur la question d’Amour, publiés en Italie 
pendant le XVe siécle.’ 

One wonders why Miss Jeffery, in setting out to prove ‘close and abundant 
detailed debt’ to Italian literature in Lyly’s works, did not see fit to start from 
Bond’s admissions, and why, in quoting Feuillerat’s note, she suppressed the 
reference to Spingarn. Her treatment of the Italian prototypes of Euphues 
is really an elaboration of Bond and Spingarn’s suggestions. To Boccaccio’s 
Filocopo1) she adds the Decamerone, and Castiglione’s Jl Cortegiano, 
besides a host of less-known works, in all of which the ‘custom of polite 
society of discussions between a group of young men and women is depicted 
as a frame-work for tales or moral discourse’. (p. 8). She then goes on to 
show that Lyly, who employs this same framework, in similar discussions 
imitates ‘les traités sur la question d’Amour, publiés en Italie pendant le XVe 
[and, it should be added, XVIe] siécle’. The New York Nation, in which 
Spingarn published his review, is not available in Dutch libraries, so that we 
have no means of knowing in how far he substantiated his theory. Feuillerat’s 
‘ni Ficino ni Firenzuola, etc.’ makes it likely that other Italian writers of 
treatises on love were mentioned. Here, too, Miss Jeffery has improved upon 
a hint thrown out by a predecessor ; yet one would have liked to see credit 
given where it is due. 

Apart from this, her study deserves praise as a piece of careful, painstaking 
scholarship. It displays a remarkable knowledge of sixteenth century and earlier 
Italian literature, which is not confined to prominent authors, but takes in a 
great many minor writers as well. She is quite right in assuming that some of 
the latter may have enjoyed a degree of popularity and consequently exerted 


1) Miss Jeffery uses the form Filocolo throughout. Dr. Praz refers me to Gaspary, 
Filocolo oder Filocopo? in Zeitschrift fir rom. Phil. III, 395, and to Filocolo, ed. E. de 
Ferri, Torino, 1921, I, pp. X-XIV. 
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an influence upon contemporaries out of all proportion to their reputation with 
posterity. As stated in the Introduction, she has not been content to point 
out resemblances in general treatment of material, in atmosphere or tone, but 
has enforced her arguments with verbal parallels, and proof, word for word, 
of direct debt. Her method certainly inspires confidence in her conclusions, 
and until someone equally well-read in the literature of the period arises to 
confute them, we may well regard her thesis as proven. Incidentally, she has 
done something to discount Sidney Lee’s exaggerated claim of the paramount 
influence of French literature, including translations from other languages 
into French, upon English literature throughout the sixteenth century. ‘The 
idea that Italian books must have of necessity passed into England through 
France has been grossly overrated’. (p. 133.) 

In the preface to his edition of Lyly Bond complains that ‘almost every- 
where far more attention has been paid to Euphuism than to the matter of the 
Euphuist’s work, or to the man’. The complaint is echoed by Miss Jeffery, 
though in the meantime Feuillerat’s monograph had done full justice to the 
latter. Yet perhaps the chief merit of her study lies in the fact that it once 
more draws attention to the contents rather than to the style of Lyly’s works. 
Indeed, I am not sure that the chapter in which she tries to make out a case 
for Italian influence on the style as well as on the subject-matter will not render 
the knotty problem of the origins of Euphuism even more complicated than it is 
at present. Landmann’s thesis of a Spanish source has been officially given up, 
though one still meets with it in unexpected corners. Norden and Feuillerat's 
theory, which makes Cicero and Isocrates responsible for the schematic style 
of Lyly and his predecessors, seems to represent the accepted view. Croll’s 
explanation of Euphuism as a survival of medieval rhetoric (see his edition of 
Euphues, 1916) has not reached the handbooks yet. While contesting none 
of these, Miss Jeffery asks us to believe ‘that Euphues, to anyone well- 
acquainted with Italian literature, reads like a translation or compilation from 
Boccaccio executed by a Petrarchist’. We prefer to suspend judgment for 
the present. 

Two chapters are devoted to Italian influence on Lyly’s pastoral and 
mythological plays. They take us into a different section of Italian literature, 
in which the author is equally well at home as in that of the prose treatise 
and the novella. Miss Jeffery had already given earnest of the results of her 
researches in this field in two articles published in the Modern Language 
Review for 1924 (‘Italian and English Pastoral Drama of the Renaissance’ ) 
and 1926 (‘Italian Influence in Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess’). In these 
articles, as in the present work, she maintains, against Greg’s view, that the 
English pastoral did owe a considerable specific debt to the Italian. It will 
be interesting to hear what the author of Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama 
has to say to this. 

Nijmegen. R. W. ZaNnpvoort: 


Romanticism in Eighteenth-Century England. 


Recent years have witnessed a revival of interest in the literature of 
eighteenth-century England. It is not strange that the present realistic and 
outspoken age should turn back to examine, with wider sympathy and deeper 
understanding than the Victorian period allowed, a century as outspoken 
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and realistic as itself. But the eighteenth century was not only a period of 
“classicism” and “realism”. It witnessed the beginnings and early stages of 
the romantic revival which reached its culmination in the early nineteenth 
century. Signs are not lacking that the newest tendencies to-day are towards 
romanticism once more. That interest, once concentrated upon the great 
romantic consummation of the early nineteenth century, should spread and 
cover the period of its origins and earlier progress, was almost inevitable. 
Thus, from two quarters, realistic and romantic, the eighteenth century has 
been subjected to close and careful examination, and one of the most 
interesting results which arise is a clearer comprehension of the variety and 
nature of the many qualities in eighteenth century art and life, which 
combined with the great renaissance of imagination to form the romantic 
revival. 

Space will not permit me (nor is it necessary), to give the names of all 
those works published during the last ten years, in which one or another 
element that went to the making of the romantic movement, is carefully traced 
and considered. Amongst the most recent of these are Reinhard Haferkorn’s 
Gotik und Ruine, (Leipzig, 1924,)1) and Miss Elizabeth Manwaring’s 
Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England, (1925), in which some 
of the chief strands in the romantic skein were unravelled. Amongst these 
early romantic elements, it is now realised that pictorial influences and their 
expression in landscape gardening were of primary importance. Imaginations 
were stimulated by new conceptions of beauty, and the curious, imaginary 
world created by the early romantics under the combined influences of 
Claude and Salvator’s pictures, the revival of interest in mediaevalism and 
the growing fashion of the picturesque, lies at the very heart of eighteenth 
century romanticism, dominated as it was by the “Gothic revival”. 

Two works dealing with leading aspects of this romantic side of eighteenth 
century life and letters have recently appeared. These are The Haunted 
Castle by Eino Railo, and The Picturesque by Christopher Hussey.2) Mr. 
Railo’s work is chiefly a study of the “Gothic Romance” or “Tale of Terror’. 
Despite the fact that a number of excellent studies of this subject have recently 
appeared, 3) this work is on the whole a welcome and valuable addition. 
As a book it leaves much to be desired. Whole pages are stamped with the 
abominations of the thesis which is a thesis and nothing more. Often it is a 
tangle of passages cut from various works and strung together in the manner 
beloved of the thesis-maker. A kind of jig-saw puzzle, without the unity and 
coherence of that synthesis when completed. The analysis of material is 
often ridiculously minute, descending below the level of rational interest, or 
explaining the obvious with irritating particularity. It shows, in short, the 
typical methods of thesis production, carried at times to their reductio ad 
absurdum, and bears the qualities of “all such reading as was never read”. 
The style inevitably bears the marks of the method of composition — the card 

1) Reviewed in this Journal, 1925, VII, 23-25. 

2) The Haunted Castle: a study of the elements of English Romanticism. By Eino Railo. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. London. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1927. — The 
Picturesque: studies in a point of view. By Christopher Hussey. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
London & New York. 1927. 

3) Edith Birkhead, The Tale of Terror, London 1921; Alice M. Killen, Le Roman 
Eien! ou Roman Noir, Paris, 1923. Also Hans Mobius, The Gothic Romance. Leipzig. 
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index. So, “we must not forget’, “there is yet to be mentioned”, and similar 
expressions are common — the thesis, the card index, nothing must be lost ! 
The inflated clichés which usually accompany this style are also prevalent. 
Whenever our expectations are disappointed we are told that “such however, 
was not the case’. 

The faults, however, would seem to be as much due to academic influence 
as to the author himself, for many times the opportunity to take advantage 
of colour and dramatic situation is seized, and the style shows a corresponding 
improvement. 

These things having been said, somewhat ungraciously perhaps in the first 
place, it remains to recommend the work as at least a piece of documentation 
of the romantic movement that should not be overlooked. The idea of the 
haunted castle which so influenced the romantic imagination, is first traced 
through Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, the work of Clara Reeve and Mrs. 
Radcliffe. Then follows a long section devoted to the life (somewhat out of 
place here) and work of “Monk” Lewis. The consideration of “the haunted 
castle” in later romance follows. Other elements in these romances are then 
considered, “the criminal monk’, “the wandering Jew”, “the Byronic hero”, 
“ghosts and demoniac beings”, “incest and romantic eroticism’, heroes, 
heroines and other characters and elements, such as “suspense and terror”. 

It is all very carefully and elaborately done, and from the tissue of extracts 
and quotations, many interesting ideas emerge. But over all lies heavy the 
weight of the card index. If Mr. Railo had left out the material he has so 
conscientiously examined, and given us his conclusions with adequate 
references as to data, he would have given us a work half as large as his 
present volume but twice as good. The bibliographical notes are an important 
feature of the work. 

Mr. Hussey’s study, The Picturesque, is a useful supplement to Miss 
Manwaring’s recent work Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England. 
It has none of the faults of Mr. Railo’s volume. Written quite obviously for 
pleasure, it is agreeable to read, and sufficiently suggestive to send the reader 
who desires more to original sources, without boring him by huge masses of 
undigested material, or unnecessarily multiplied instances illustrating a general 
statement. The volume traces the rise, development and decay of the 
“picturesque” fashion in the eighteenth century, and its influence upon the 
manner of the age, upon thought and artistic theory and practice, on travel, 
gardening, architecture, and literature. This survey, fortunately, does not aim 
at completeness. The subject, the influence of “the Picturesque”, is one indeed 
which, important and obvious but elusive, furnishes excellent material for a 
general survey, but pushed to extremes in any attempt to make a clear-cut, 
logical and complete study, must become unprofitable and even misleading. 
This danger Mr. Hussey has well avoided. 

Mr. Hussey is quite wrong in saying that Pope had no influence upon 
the picturesque movement, and that “there is no analogy in his landscapes 
to those of Claude and Salvator”. (p. 30). In Eloisa to Abelard, Pope painted 
a typical romantic drop-scene for the eighteenth century, and was one of 
the first poets to do so. Spenser also is ignored (or almost ignored in one 
casual reference) as a source of the picturesque in literature. Nor is Thomson’s 
revolutionary appreciation of mountains in Liberty, (Pt. IV. publ. 1736) 
mentioned. It was not, as stated, (p. 48) Blair who wrote The M instrel, from 
which Mr. Hussey quotes, but Beattie. No adequate reason is given for the 
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attempt to put Vanbrugh in the place of Kent as “the originator of landscape- 
gardening”, which in fact was the result of a growing tendency seen in the 
utterances even of Addison and Pope, a tendency which Vanbrugh and 
Kent encouraged but did not fully develop. These however are minor points. 
Mr. Hussey has given us a readable, suggestive, and pleasantly produced 
volume which will send those interested, back to Price, Gilpin and the other 
“picturesque” enthusiasts of the eighteenth century. There are some 
charming illustrations and a useful appendix of “picturesque” painters. 

An important contribution to the study of another element in eighteenth 
century romanticism, — the architectural, — is The Gothic Revival, A Study 
in the History of Taste, by Kenneth Clark, [London, Constable & Co., 1928, 
21/— net.] In this long and delightful essay, Mr. Clark traces the rise and 
development of the “Gothic” fashion in architecture, from the faint survivals 
in the later 17th century of the true, mediaeval Gothic movement, to the days 
of Pugin, Scott and Ruskin in the nineteenth century. This admirable study 
is full of shrewd criticisms, and the writer is ever alert to see the relations of 
his subject to literature and painting, although as architecture is his main 
subject such side issues as the ‘picturesque’ fashion, romantic poetry and 
painting &c., cannot be fully dealt with. Nevertheless, they are not neglected, 
and the literature of eighteenth century romanticism is well represented. In 
this volume, quotation is not allowed to take the place of original exposition 
and thought. Mr. Clark writes with knowledge and wit, and a sensitive 
understanding of the romantic sensibilities of the later eighteenth century, 
which led ultimately, in architecture, to the building of our Houses of 
Parliament and, unfortunately, to the bastard Gothic monstrosities in the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the nineteenth century. 

There are occasional misprints in the references: The Tale of Terror is by 
Edith Birkhead, not Bankhead, (p. 49), and Letters on the Beauties of Hagley 
was written by Joseph Healy, not Haily (p. 55). 


Cape Town. Oswatp DoucuHrty. 


John Davidson und sein geistiges Werden unter dem Einfluss 
Nietzsches. Von Dr. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. (Englische Bibliothek 
herausgegeben von Max Forster, Fiinfter Band.) Pp. 103. Tauchnitz, 
1928. Geh. M. 5.—. 


The writer of this study has attempted a rather thankless task. True poet 
though John Davidson doubtless was, little of his more ambitious work seems 
likely to live. A blatant voice in a blatant land, he was declamatory and 
violent where the stark sincerity of a good artist would have served his purpose 
better. As it was, his obedience to a ‘message’ of questionable value ruined 
his poetic gifts, and just a handful of his lyrics (with perhaps one or two 
ballads thrown in) show that perfection of form and unforced freshness of 
treatment which will ensure immortality to a poem after its philosophy has 
become a creed outworn. 

But John Davidson had his message to deliver, and deliver it he did, shouting 
it into the ears of his generation. The question how much of his thought was 
original, how much he owed to contemporaries, English and foreign, and how 
much was furnished by Nietzsche, a rebellious ‘son of the manse’ like him, 
will in all likelihood never be settled. After a careful reading of Gertrud von 
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Petzold’s book we seem as far from such a final settlement as ever. All we 
know for certain is that Davidson read Nietzsche in German, often referred 
to him, and even translated several of his aphorisms. 

For the rest, does it greatly matter who was the first to proclaim that it is 
not only the fate but rather the bounden duty of the weak to go to the wall ? 
As regards other ‘ideas’, surely after reading Tennyson's 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 
There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands: 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go, — 


we shall not perceive any climax, rather the reverse, in the vociferousness of 


Fleet Street was once a silence in the ether. 

The carbon, iron, copper, silicon, 

Zinc, aluminium vapours, metalloids, 

Constituents of the skeleton and shell 

Of Fleet Street — of the woodwork, metalwork, 
Brickwork, electric apparatus, drains 

And printing-presses, conduits, pavement, road — 
Were at the first unelemented space, 
Imponderable tension in the dark 

Consummate matter of eternity. 


Davidson’s own verdict on William Blake (‘A Rosary’, 1903, p. 190): 
‘The mystic will soon be forgotten; not so soon the sweet, keen singer 
whose songs are dew and light’, might easily be adapted so as to be a 
verdict on himself. But there is no doubt that he has been unduly neglected 
by modern historians of thought. Irving Babbitt, who in his ‘Rousseau and 
Romanticism’ refers to Nietzsche thirteen times, has only one reference to 
Davidson, that is to the manner of Davidson's death, and surely the hard- 
bitten Scotchman deserves better than this. So we may welcome Gertrud von 
Petzold’s book as a corrective. It is a pity she provides no index. And her 
translations are not always accurate. Compare 


Wahrlich, dem gewdhnlichen Laien und Verily, to the ordinary layman and 
schwerbeladenen Wanderer, insbesondere heavily-burdened wayfarer, above all to 
allen Schotten, ist die Philosophie in Scotchmen at cross-purposes with life, 
Zeiten der Miss-stimmung eine traurige philosophy is a sad temptation. 
Versuchung. (p. 16) (‘A Rosary’, p. 26) 
Zaandam. WiILLemM vAN Doorn. 


The Structure of the Novel. By Epwin Mun. Hogarth Lectures, 
no. 6. Pp; 151. The Hogarth Press, London, 1929. Price 3/6. 


Mr. Muir's analysis of the principles of novel structure, which is partly 
on philosophical lines, establishes three major types: 

a. the ‘character’ novel, in which the figures are like types, partly 
crystallized, self-consistent from the start, but so invariable in their actions 
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and utterances as sometimes to border on the automatic. (Instances are Tom 
Jones, Roderick Random, Old Mortality, Vanity Fair and many of Dickens's 
works:) 

b. the ‘dramatic’ novel in which character has the fuller organic sense 
(Wuthering Heights, Jane Eyre, The Return of The Native, Tess, — all 
related to tragedy and Pride and Prejudice, related to comedy). 

c. the ‘chronicle’, represented mainly by Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 

The reader must bend what reflective faculties he can muster-to the task 
of grasping Mr. Muir's analysis, which involves the application of the 
ultimate concepts of time, space and causation to the principles underlying 
the art of novel-structure. Fortunately the brilliant lucidity of Mr. Muir's 
style stimulates the reader’s penetration. 

In the novel of characters space is more essential to the construction 
than time; whereas in the dramatic novel ‘the central reality is time, 
incarnated in the characters’. Novels are therefore seen to be little amenable 
to the unities of the neo-classic drama. In a novel like Vanity Fair a large 
and increasing number of static characters move on varied scenes embracing 
a whole section of society, mostly on one plane; occasionally the picture of 
society thus developed may be obtained by the progress of the leading 
character in a vertical direction, as exemplified in Mr. Wells’ climbing heroes. 
The plot of the character novel may be fairly casual, so long as it serves to 
produce varied interplay by shuffling the puppets about. The figures gather 
experience as they traverse the phases of youth and middle age, prosperity or 
decay, and these experiences induce in them considerable modifications, but 
there is little spontaneous development capable of modifying the typical 
aspect of their conduct. 

The ‘dramatic’ novel, on the other hand, moves through the growth of 
personalities on lines of inner causation. The personalities unfold and develop 
qualities and traits not apparent from the beginning, so that they sometimes 
astonish, but nevertheless convince us; they may be extraordinary, but not 
extravagant. In these processes time and circumstances act as fecundating and 
revealing factors. The drama is precipitated by the clash of a very few 
central master characters; the number of figures is limited, their mutual 
action closely interlocked, in a scene narrower and more insulated than it 
would be in veal life (secluded regions like Wessex, the Yorkshire moors, 
the Highlands, a self-contained locality or group of villages). 

Each of the two main divisions is thus seen to sacrifice a constituent or 
dimension of reality, and to stretch or concentrate on another, and that 
for the purpose of obtaining greater clearness of presentation than the mass 
of real life affords to the ordinary human eye, for, says Mr. Muir quoting 
Kant, from whose philosophy his categories derive, ‘‘only the Supreme Being 
can see the whole”. 

It is only the gigantic effort of a “chronicle” (the name is of Mr. Muir’s 
choosing) such as War and Peace, considered by some the greatest novel 
ever written, that transcends the limitations of the other two classes, for in 
the spatial dimension its horizon is as wide as the group of characters would 
have in real life, and its time moving at the equal speed of reality embraces 

the cycle of birth and growth, death and birth again”. 

In Mr. Muir's opinion the Forsyte ‘Saga, the Clayhanger Trilogy and the 
major sociologic novels of Mr. Wells stand a diminished chance of holding their 
commanding position also with posterity, from their being too specifically 
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“period” novels, in which the elemental qualities are too heavily overlaid 
with transitory detail, Mr. Galsworthy, however, had already written in 1922, 
that “this long tale (the first part of the Forsyte Saga) is no scientific study 
of a period; it is rather an intimate incarnation of the disturbance that 
Beauty (in the figure of Irene) impinging on a possessive world, effects in 
the lives of men”. And in the Modern Comedy early Victorianism has given 
place to the profoundly altered neo-Victorian and post-war worlds. 

We take leave of the close-packed treatise with a resolve to read War and 
Peace, and then pass on to that prodigious new phenomenon, Mr. James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, with by way of relief the works of that graceful author 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf. The author's frequent and admiring references to 
Wuthering Heights as a paragon of English dramatic novels set me reading 
Emily Bronte’s furiously dramatic story, with Mr. Muir's directives in mind. 
I must confess that I did not bear them in mind for long, though some 
of the main observations apply pretty closely, partly no doubt from their being 
derived from this very book. 


Leeuwarden. . J. L. Carpozo. 
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Katherine Mansfield. 


There is a unique and exquisite quality in the atmosphere, in the fields 
and woods, when after a dark, tempestuous summer-day wind and rain have 
ceased at last and the sun breaking through the clouds suffuses the landscape 
with a warm, mellow light. Nothing disturbs the serene harmony ; a tense 
stillness as of devoted attention prevails, suggestive too of a quiet triumph 
and happiness, as if after long bewildering struggles nature had at last 
attained to a tranquil moment of perfection. In the all-embracing orange- 
tinted glow of the sun the motionless trees, the moist earth, the glistening grass 
take on richer hues; in the deepest shadows gleams a colourful clarity and 
even dull, ugly things assume a new and interesting aspect. The air, cleansed 
by the heavy rains, has a rare purity and translucence, admitting of the 
clearest vision; the familiar scenery seems to reveal its real beauty and 
significance for a while. 

Katherine Mansfield’s work has the same exquisite quality. It is not grand 
or passionate or unusually profound, her vision does not range over wide, 
hitherto undiscovered regions, but there is in her simplest stories a wonderful 
colour and lucidity, the revelation of a new loveliness. She looks at life with 
the wonder and ecstasy of a first love, with intense, absorbed contemplation 
and in the most ordinary things new details are discovered, the little incidents 
of everyday life assume an unsuspected significance ; through the darkest 
shadows of evil and suffering gleams an understanding and forgiving 
compassion and the grey dullness of the ugly and commonplace is lit up with 
a softly smiling humour. Her all-embracing acceptance of life, not facile and 
thoughtless, but as her Journal and Letters have divulged, won only after 
long and painful struggles, originated in a keen perception of the beauty of 
the outward world to which she was delicately sensitive from her earliest 
youth. Even in periods of deep dejection, to which the sufferings of ill-health 
made her prone, the aspect of a landscape, a garden, a flower, a beautiful face, 
a lovely object would always console her, reanimate her desire to live and 
to write, to give the most exact expression to her vision and the emotional 
reactions it awakened in her. And though she always instinctively avoided the 
mistake of striving to emulate the art of painting in long, descriptive passages, 
her work is eminently pictorial, conveying a constant and vivid suggestion 
of the environment, the atmosphere in which the characters move. She 
possessed in a marked degree the mysterious gift of finding the right, 
characteristic details that can put a particular scene concretely before the 
mind’s eye. With a few deft touches the countryside, a garden, a room stand 
revealed in the peculiar aspect of a given moment, we seem to get a purer, 
a more intimate view of the outward world, to become aware of the real beauty, 
the essence, the soul of things. 

This graphic, clarified representation of external nature is of course not 
the only remarkable feature of the stories ; there is no discrepancy between 
- it and the characterisations, in her mature work all the personages are drawn 
with the same loving care, the same insight and lucidity. But her susceptibility 
to natural beauty was a factor of particular importance in her spiritual and 
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artistic development. “To write something that will be worthy of that rising 
moon, that pale light,” she says in her Journal. It is a sentiment which she 
expressed time and again in various ways. And the perception of this perfect 
loveliness not only inspired her to her noblest efforts, it became an earnest 
of the ultimate goodness of creation. When such beauty existed on earth, 
our life could not merely be a futile, meaningless accident ; there must be a 
hidden purpose behind things, somehow justifying evil and suffering and 
perhaps once to be revealed to us. She did not give direct utterance to this 
belief in her work and her delicate sense of humour, her conviction of the 
inscrutability of existence and the inadequacy of all theorizing about it 
guarded-her against becoming in any way dogmatic. Yet the serene assurance 
of a significance in life, of the value and reality of goodness, beauty, truth 
permeates all the work of her maturity. “What I do believe with my whole 
soul,” she wrote in a letter to Richard Murry (1920) “is that one’s outlook 
is the climate in which one’s art either thrives or doesn’t grow.’’ And she was 
fully convinced, that her own art could only thrive, if she accepted life 
unconditionally, if she trusted and loved it without reservation. “I confess 
I only feel that I am doing right when I am living by love. I don’t mean a 
personal love — you know — but — the big thing. Why should one love? 
No reason ; it is just mystery. But it is like light. I can only truly see things 
in its rays’ (To R. Murry 1920). More and more consciously she strove 
to attain to this serene state of mind when she could see all things in the 
light of love, knowing that only then did they reveal their real truth and 
beauty, that only then could she hope to approach in her art that high standard 
of excellence she had set up for herself. 

She soon began to recognize that the perfection of her art depended upon 
the perfection of her own personality, that the “vision splendid’ and the power 
to convey it in words were only granted to her at moments of “inward purity”, 
when she had succeeded in divesting her soul of the last vestiges of egotism, 
hatred, pride. She became almost abnormally severe for herself, always 
detecting flaws even in her best work and attributing them chiefly to moral 
failings, to a lack of simplicity, humility, self-forgetfulness. “I can’t tell the 
truth about Aunt Anne,” she writes in her Journal, “unless I am free to enter 
into her life without self-consciousness. Oh God! I am divided still, I am 
bad, I fail in my personal life, I lapse into impatience, temper, vanity and 
so I fail as thy priest.... Lord, make me crystal clear for thy light to 
shine through.” “Crystal clear” her work really became, there is perhaps no 
better single epithet to describe its: quality, especially in the stories and 
fragments of her last volume: The Dove's Nest, but however near she came 
to perfection she remained dissatisfied with it to the last. Towards the end 
of her life she deliberately gave up writing. In her letters she hints at an 
inner revolution that had been accomplished in her and though she said that 
in future she would want to write more than anything else, it would be work 
entirely different from that which she had hitherto produced. She did not live 
to fulfil this promise, dying suddenly on Jan. 9, 1923, but what she has 
given us in her short life is more than enough to ensure for her a permanent 
place in the history of English literature. 


InA German Pension, Katherine Mansfield’s first book, written when she 
was only nineteen, stands apart from all her later work. It was published in 
1911, reprinted three times, but then withdrawn owing to the bankruptcy 
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of the publisher. After the outbreak of the war advantageous offers were 
made to her to have it re-issued, but she would not give her permission. She 
had become somewhat ashamed of this early venture, not in the first place, 
because she considered it weak from a purely literary point of view, but 
because it gave expression to a view of life that was now repugnant to her. 
“I cannot have the “German Pension” reprinted under any circumstances. 
It is far too immature and I don’t even acknowledge it to-day. I mean I don't 
hold by it. I can’t go foisting that kind of stuff on the public. It is positively 
juvenile, and besides that, it’s not what I mean; it’s a lie.” (Letter Febr. 1920.) 

It is, as a matter of fact, a wonderfully clever book for one so young, 
already showing an unusually keen observation and the power of rendering 
an impression with a few strikingly felicitous phrases, but especially in the 
first stories and sketches it is evident that the youthful author regards her 
personages with aversion and a feeling of superiority. With remarkable 
perspicuity she had detected the less amiable sides of the German national 
character and on these more or less ridiculous peculiarities, failings and 
graver faults she lays undue stress. Many of the personages approach to 
caricature, and though the first sketches are very amusing and in a way 
true to life, her vision did not yet penetrate deeply enough. Some of the 
later stories in it are of a different character and more mature and objective, 
but on the whole the book is one-sided, bitter and somewhat cynically cruel. 
It is therefore easy to understand that, when after the lapse of some years 
her views had entirely changed, she looked upon this very early production 
with little favour. But it tends greatly to her honour and proves her integrity 
as a writer that at a time, when she was badly in want of money and the 
book would almost certainly have proved a great and popular success, she 
steadfastly refused to have it re-published. “Partly because she thought the 
book itself unworthy,” J. Middleton Murry says in the preface to the 
posthumous edition, “but even more because she thought it unworthy of 
herself to take advantage of the odium into which Germany had fallen.” 

After the publication of In A German Pension a considerable time elapsed 
before her second book appeared. She went on writing assiduously and without 
intermittence, but did not allow anything to appear in print, being apparently 
still dissatisfied with her work. Among the stories belonging to this period and 
published posthumously in Something Childish together with a few of later 
date and some that had been written even before the German Pension, there 
are several fine and interesting ones, but on the whole the collection still falls 
short of her ulterior achievements. In her second book : Bliss, however, she has 
attained to full maturity, and if in her subsequent work, The Garden Party, 
and especially The Dove's Nest, an even higher level of excellence is reached, 
this is mainly due to the fact that she had then still more completely mastered 
the difficulties of her peculiar technique. There is a profound difference 
in tone between it and the German Pension; the juvenile superciliousness 
has entirely disappeared, she now looks at life with a reverence that is almost 
religious, we feel indeed that we have passed on into an altogether 
different ‘climate’. 

By far the greater number of stories in Bliss and her following volumes 
deal with simple incidents and experiences from everyday life, some few 
with more unusual events, eccentric characters, more or less abnormal states 
of mind, others are sublimated reminiscences of her early youth spent in New 
Zealand, but in all of them her first and foremost care was to remain true 
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to real life, to render her vision with absolute veracity. If in the beginning 
she was often ‘overcome by the horror of life, the sense that something was 
almost hopelessly wrong”, she had now learned to accept evil and suffering 
as inevitable parts of a marvellous scheme, a mysterious unity with which 
her artistic conscience forbade her to tamper in any way. She no longer felt 
the need to reshape the world in her imagination nearer to the heart's desire, 
she now surrendered herself to life unconditionally, content to watch it with 
loving, absorbed attention, observant of the subtlest, the most evasive shades, 
eager to undertake the arduous task of giving exact expression to her individual 
vision. “It now seems to me the seeking after truth is so by far and away 
the most. important thing that one must conquer all minor aversions,” she 
wrote in 1921, and in a letter of advice to a beginner: “I realise it is all 
very well to say these things, but how are we going to convey these overtones, 
half tones, quarter tones, these hesitations, doubts, beginnings, if we go at them 
directly ? It is most devilishly difficult, but I do believe that there is a way of 
doing it and that’s by trying to get as near to the exact truth as possible. It 
is the truth we are after, no less, which by the way makes it so exciting.” 

This passionate quest after the truth, associated of course with an 
incessant care to perfect her technique, determines the character of all her 
later work and led her to the discovery of a deeper harmony and beauty in 
life than had hitherto been revealed to her. 

She attained to this clearer and profounder vision by an act of complete 
self-surrender, finding that she could not “tell the truth about people” 
without entering into their lives and personality, that she could not describe the 
external world faithfully without losing herself in the object contemplated. In 
her Journal and Letters there are frequent references to this and often even 
these unpremeditated utterances already give evidence that she also possessed 
the gift of communicating the impressions received. 

“When I write about ducks I swear that I am a white duck with a round 
eye, floating on a pond fringed with yellow blobs and taking an occasional 
dart at the other duck with the round eye, which floats upside down 
beneath me.” 

“I have looked at this tree so long that it is transplanted to some part 
of my brain — for a further transplanting into a story some day.” 

“I have been this man, been this woman. I’ve stood for hours on the 
Auckland Wharf. I’ve been out in the stream waiting to be berthed. I’ve 
been a seagull hovering at the stern and a hotel porter whistling through 
his teeth. It isn’t as though one sits and watches the spectacle. That would 
be thrilling enough, God knows. But one is the spectacle for the time.” 

In course of time this mysterious power of “becoming the spectacle” and 
depicting it from within became stronger and the field of its activity extended 
itself. In the beginning it was not so much to human beings as to inanimate 
objects, plants, animals that she could give the love and interest required for a 
complete, sympathetic absorption. For some time the badness, the egotism and 
ee et people almost made her despair ; more than once in her letters 
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appearance of people she liked to watch, she soon began to take an even 
greater interest in their minds and characters, an interest which became 
intenser as her own personality developed itself, until the barrier of aversion 
had utterly broken down and she was able with sympathetic understanding 
and deep insight to tell the real truth about people. She discovered the beauty 
of the human soul, her attitude to life had changed. 

“My secret belief’, she wrote in 1918, “the innermost credo by which 1 
live.is that although Life is loathsomely ugly and people are terribly often 
vile and cruel and base, nevertheless there is something at the back of it all — 
which if only I were great enough to understand would make everything, 
everything indescribably beautiful. One just has glimpses, divine warnings 
— signs. 

This conviction gradually gained strength, the glimpses were granted to her 
more frequently, she became more and more capable of reading the signs, 
the divine warnings. In 1922 she wrote in a beautiful and very interesting 
letter to Dorothy Brett : 

“Beauty triumphs over ugliness in Life. That's what I feel. And that 
marvellous triumph is what I long to express. The poor man lives and the 
tears glitter in his beard and that is so beautiful one could bow down. Why ? 
Nobody can say. I sit in a waiting-room where all is ugly, where it’s dirty, 
dull, dreadful, where sick people waiting with me to see the doctor are all 
marked by suffering and sorrow. And a very poor workman comes in, takes 
off his cap humbly, beautifully, walks on tiptoe, has a look as though he were 
in Church, has a look as though he believed that behind that doctor's door there 
shone the miracle of healing. And all is changed, all is marvellous. It’s only 
then that one sees for the first time what is happening.” 

The passage indicates the character of her later work and one of the chief 
secrets of its charm and originality, for though she herself would never admit to 
more than a longing to express this marvellous triumph, in her mature work 
she does indeed express it, not as something superadded by herself to reality, 
a mere wish, a personal belief, but as a quality inherent in life itself, a truth 
never pointed out or even hinted at directly, yet irresistibly suggested by 
her faithful representation of reality. Her work gives us glimpses of the 
beauty of life even when to a superficial observer it seems at its darkest, 
earnests of a better life, a hidden purpose, of “something at the back of it all 
which if only we were great enough to understand would make everything 
indescribably beautiful.’ This is the object towards which she seems to go in 
the sense Chehov understood it when he wrote : “Let me remind you, that the 
writers who, we say, are for all time or are simply good, and who intoxicate 
us, have one common and very important characteristic: they are all going 
towards something and are summoning you towards it too, and you feel, 
not with your mind, but with your whole being, that they have some object .... 
The best of them are realistic and paint life as it is, but, through every line’s 
being soaked in the consciousness of an object, you feel, besides life as it is, 
the life which ought to be, and that captivates you.” 

These wise words seem to me to apply completely to Katherine Mansfield’s 
art ; she was just such a realist as Chehov is alluding to in this passage and 
as he himself also was. 


The likeness between the work of Chehov and that of Katherine Mansfield 
has been poined out more than once. It is indeed obvious that she stands 
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much closer to him than, say, to de Maupassant, but the resemblance has been 
made too much of and it is, I think, unwarrantable to say that the relationship 
was one of master and pupil. Chehov was, it is true, the greater artist, 
chiefly because of the greater range and variety of his experience, his deeper 
insight into unusual character, into the more grimly tragic phases of human 
life. And Katherine Mansfield knew his work well, she was indeed among 
the first to recognize its real greatness and significance, she repeatedly testified 
to her intense admiration for a master who is even now often misunderstood 
and underestimated, but she did not try to imitate him, save, perhaps 
unconsciously, in one of the later stories in the German Pension. The 
resemblance their work shows in tone and general tenor arose from inborn 
characteristics, from spiritual qualities that cannot be acquired even by the 
most sedulous apprenticeship. They were kindred spirits, predestined from the 
first to develop along parallel lines, and arriving indeed, as their letters show, 
at the same convictions about life, the same serene philosophical acceptance 
and forgiveness, the same artistic aims and ideals, however different were the 
circumstances under which they lived and worked. And it is significant that 
in what she might have learned from his example, the manner of expressing her 
vision, of conquering the more purely technical difficulties of the art — with 
which she was more passionately preoccupied than Chehov — she followed a 
different method and if in this point a comparison can be made at all, she must 
be considered as a superior, a more advanced artificer rather than as his 
apprentice. Only in the matter of plot construction she may have taken a 
hint from his practice, though a careful consideration of her work and her 
correspondence has made it doubtful to me, whether she did not in this 
regard, too, arrive at her ultimate achievement independently. However this 
may be, there is indeed a close likeness between the way in which Chehov 
constructed his tales, seemingly disregarding the element of intrigue, the 
“event-plot” altogether, and that of Katherine Mansfield in her later stories. 
In his excellent book on Chehov William Gerhardi says : 

“The object of realistic literature was obviously to resurrect the complete 
illusion of real life by means of things characteristic of real life. But while the 
older realists were making the details of their stories characteristic of real 
life, they forgot to make the plot characteristic of real life; so much so that 
Mr. Bennett once confessed that, so far as the story was concerned, the 
odds were against any novel happening in real life. Chehov saw that, and made 
his plots characteristic of real life by choosing for his themes stories which 
were not of the unlikely kind (because taken from real life and developed 
into ‘‘stories”), but just as they would probably have happened if allowed to 
run their natural course in real.life.... the making it all as much as possible 
real life and as little as possible a ‘story’ is, in fact, the story — the plot 
completely blended with the context, and the form accentuated by the feeling : 
‘this is life’.”’ 

This was Katherine Mansfield's practice too. In the beginning she at times 
succumbed to the temptation to deviate from reality in this respect, to make 
her stories symmetrical, conclusive, to strive after an impressive climax, to 
“round them off’. She soon became conscious of this tendency, however, 
denouncing it as a wilful falsification and henceforth she scrupulously 
avoided all undue ‘‘dramatisation”, always attempting to remain as near to 
real life as she possibly could, an overwhelming desire the growth of which 
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we can also trace in her presentation of character and in the descriptions 
of the milieu. 

In the course of her literary career her personages become more and more 
complex, a result of the greater depth to which her vision penetrated. She 
learned to discriminate the nicest shades and subtleties of human character, 
the hidden motives, the seeming irrelevancies in a person's conduct, and all these 
delicate moods and distinctions began to fascinate her as much as the outward 
world had always done. She did not, however, dissect her personages or 
comment upon their words and deeds, but, as we have seen, she always tried 
to make them reveal themselves from within, and in order to attain to a 
complete and faithful rendering of their mentality, the particular mood of a 
moment, she frequently communicates their day-dreams and musings; a visual 
impression, a remembrance, a chance encounter often as in real life engendering 
a succession of fanciful wishes, dreams and reflections. These asides form 
a characteristic feature of her technique; at first as in the volume Something 
Childish they are still a little crude, at times too obviously invented, but after- 
wards they become perfectly natural and convincing, a device greatly 
contributing to the impression of absolute veracity and life-likeness the 
characters make. They really seem to think themselves now without any 
perceptible intercession of the author, their reflections and day-dreams are as 
much in character as their words and deeds. 

The method of making the personages reveal themselves, of depicting them 
from within, becoming habitual with her, often made its influence felt in the 
descriptions of nature, the setting of the tale. It is as if having once replaced 
herself entirely into their being and adopted their viewpoint, their peculiar 
way of feeling and thinking, she saw the surrounding scene with their eyes 
too. Sometimes the descriptions may almost be said to consist of indirect 
quotations, that is to say that even these pictures of the outward world 
convey something of the individuality of the persons whose life and character 
are to be unfolded. It always seems to us then that it is not the author but 
one of the personages of the story that is describing the surroundings, 
divulging the emotional reactions awakened by them, the dramatic method 
of narration being applied with almost complete consistency. From the very 
beginning we are in close touch with the characters, the descriptive parts 
permeated by their own peculiar mentality do not, as is the case in the work 
of many other authors, seem to stand apart from the action and the reported 
conversations, but are inseparably interwoven with the context of the 
whole tale. 

The expositions of her stories are nearly always masterly and in perfect 
harmony with the general tone of the tale, the opening sentences not only 
putting a particular scene graphically before the mind’s eye, but at the same 
time suggesting the mood and character of the persons that are to play a part 
in the drama. In the first few descriptive sentences of the Garden Party — 
to give only one simple example — we are made to see the garden, the chief 
scene of the subsequent events, through the delighted eyes of the heroine, 
a very young girl, hearing her think and speak to herself, so to say, in the 
indirect quotations of the very first lines and in such phrases as... ‘you 


could not help feeling’... etc. ... ‘yes, literally hundreds’... etc. 


“And after all the weather was ideal. They could not have had a more 
perfect day for a garden-party if they had ordered it. Windless, warm, the 
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sky without a cloud. Only the blue was veiled with a haze of light gold, as it is 
sometimes in early summer. The gardener had been up since dawn, mowing 
the lawns and sweeping them, until the grass and the dark, flat rosettes where 
the daisy plants had been seemed to shine. As for the roses,you could not 
help feeling they understood that roses are the only flowers that impress 
people at garden-parties; the only flowers that everybody is certain of 
knowing. Hundreds, yes, literally hundreds, had come out it a single night ; 
the green bushes bowed down as though they had been visited by 
archangels...” 

But close as she always remained to reality, she did not allow her personages 
unlimited liberty, either in the descriptive parts or in the rendering of their 
day-dreams and musings for which, with surer artistic instinct than James 
Joyce — who at times tries to convey the flow of their consciousness unreserv- 
edly in its chaotic entirety — she felt the need of selection and concentration. 
She had to aid them in their self-expression in various ways, to lend them that 
power of adequate utterance which most people lack, however vivid their vision 
and sensations may be. Frequently, too, it seems that they communicate their 
impressions of the outward world as they might have seen it at rare moments 
of the highest elation, when they are in love with life and the world has 
for once assumed a wonderfully strange and beautiful aspect. They are made 
more clear-sighted, more keenly susceptible, more strongly alive and conscious 
than they can actually have been save on the rarest occasions. An exceptional 
state of mind is sometimes assumed to have been a more or less habitual one. 
Moreover, she occasionally supplements their vision with her own observations, 
especially when she had to render the sensations and inter-reactions of two or 
more different personages at the same time. She felt she could not convey a 
complete artistic impression of such a situation without shifting the viewpoint, 
and particularly in the later stories we find her on closer observation using 
a very complicated method of narration, as e.g. in the opening scene of that 
poignant, strangely haunting story The Fly: 

““Y’are very snug in here,” piped old Mr. Woodifield, and he peered out 
of the great, green leather armchair by his friend the boss’s desk as a 
baby peers out of its pram. His talk was over; it was time for him to be 
off. But he did not want to go. Since he had retired, since... his stroke, the 
wife and the girls kept him boxed up in the house every day of the week 
except Tuesday. On Tuesday he was dressed and brushed and allowed to cut 
back to the City for the day. Though what he did there the wife and girls 
couldn't imagine. Made a nuisance of himself to his friends, they supposed... 
Well, perhaps so. All the same, we cling to our last pleasures as the tree 
clings to its last leaves. So there sat old Woodifield, smoking a cigar and 
staring almost greedily at the boss, who rolled in his office chair, stout, rosy, 
five years older than he, and still going strong, still at the helm. It did one 
good to see him. Wistfully, admiringly, the old voice added, “It’s snug in 
here, upon my word !""” 

How wonderfully effective this short passage is as an exposition, how 
much it is made to convey! It seems at first sight perfectly simple, straight- 
forward narrative, but looking at it more closely we see that the point of 
view is continually changing. First it is the author herself who, with a felicitous 
comparison, describes the feeble old man sitting in the big armchair ; then he 
seems to reveal to us his thoughts in his own words, his reluctance to go, 
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his bri€f recollection of the circumstances of his life since he had retired... 
hesitatingly admitting to himself that he had been obliged to retire because 
of his stroke ; then his wife and daughters seem to put in a few words, after 
which the author takes up the narrative again (“After all we...” etc.), until 
with the phrases... “‘and still going strong’ etc., it is once more clearly the 
old man who expresses in thought his admiration for his friend the boss, 
and at last the author adds some final touches to the image. 

All these various descriptions and indirectly reported thoughts do not, 
however, form separate divisions, they gradually, almost imperceptibly merge 
into one another. The wonder, indeed, is that for all the changes and 
complications the easy, natural flow of the narrative is never in the least 
disturbed and that every one of her stories forms a perfect and harmonious 
whole. In this touching tale, as in nearly all the stories, sketches and fragments 
of her later volumes, she has succeeded in giving a full, richly detailed picture 
in a short compass with the greatest possible economy of means, “loading 
every rift with ore’, and conquering the difficulties of the complicated tech- 
nique, necessary to achieve this, so completely that the last trace of artificiality 
has disappeared from the writing. 

But it is, of course, not only or chiefly the purely technical excellence which 
makes her work so remarkable, and a quotation, even a lengthy one, can do but 
scant justice to that exquisite quality of her work which I tried to indicate in 
the beginning of this discussion. A consideration of her poetry — she 
published one volume, mostly free verse — falls outside the scope of the 
present article, but her strictly realistic prose stories are at the same time 
highly poetical too, the beautiful flowerings of what Mr. H. G. Wells rightly 
called “her perfectly lovely mind.” More than once they have made me think 
not only of Chehov but of Keats, whose mystic conception of the identity of 
beauty and truth finds in her writings a new, original confirmation. 


Katherine Mansfield’s real name was Katherine Beauchamp ; she was born 
in Wellington, New Zealand, in 1888; at the age of 13 she was sent to be 
educated in England, at Queen’s College, London, where she remained till 
eighteen. After two years spent in New Zealand she returned to London, 
where she married Mr. J. Middleton Murry. She died at Fontainebleau on 
January 9, 1923. 

Her work, published by Messrs. Constable, comprises: In A German 
Pension 1911, republished 1926; Bliss 1920; The Garden Party 1922; The 
Dove's Nest 1923; Poems 1923 ; Something Childish 1924; Journal of K. M. 
1927; The Letters of K. M. 1928. Bliss, The Garden Party and Somethinig 
Childish have also appeared in ‘“‘Constable’s Miscellany” (3 s. 6 d. each). 
This year three other books will be published: Novels and Novelists (a 
selection of her critical work), The Aloe (the original, longer form of Prelude), 
and a new edition of her poetry. 


Delft. A. G. vAN KRANENDONK. 
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Contributions to English Syntax. 
XIX. 
The Verbal -ing in Living English. 
(Concluded.) 1 


Syntactic Groups with the Verbal -ing. 


The verbal -ing naturally refers to an idea that may be called its subject ; 
thus she serves as a subject of the -ing in She was dressed for going out. It 
is unnecessary to detail this point. But in some cases the mention of the subject 
gives rise to what must be looked upon as syntactic groups, among which it 
seems unavoidable to reckon the following : 1) object with -ing; 2) possessive 
with -ing; 3) genitive with -ing; 4) subject with -ing. These groups must 
now be treated, and their range defined. 


Object with -ing. 

By the term object we shall mean the indefinite case of nouns and uninflected 
pronouns (i. c. demonstratives and indefinites), and the corresponding oblique 
forms of the personal pronouns, as far as these have two forms for the same 
person and number (in the first and third persons). The group occurs : 

1) in prepositional adjuncts to verbs, nouns, and adjectives; and in free 
adjuncts (these last groups are often called absolute adjuncts). It seems suffi- 
cient to give one illustration of the first function, referring any reader who 
should wish for more to the handbooks: The power of the two kings was 
too nicely balanced to encourage either in further strife ; the union of England 
was to come neither by Mercia conquering Northumbria, nor by Northumbria 
conquering Mercia. Oman, Engl. before the Norman Conquest p. 332f. As in 
the case of the -ing without a subject (p. 27) the sentences with as and than 
are difficult to analyse: Perhaps, though, I oughtn’t to say as much as that, 
because it hasn’t gone further than me promising not to marry anyone else. de 
Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 47 p. 525. An example may be added with the 
‘provisional’ there: This helped to account not only for there being more 
profusion than finished excellence in the holiday provisions. Eliot, Silas Marner 
ch. 3.— Occasionally it is difficult to say whether we have a subject to an -ing, 
or an -ing qualifying the preceding noun by way of non-prepositional adjunct : 
Once when we were passing through a street in New Orleans, I paused to 
listen to a woman singing. Davies, Super-Tramp ch. 6 p. 40. — Down one of 
these (streets) they plunged; Peter was conscious of faces watching them. 
Walpole, Fortitude II ch. 5 p. 201. — Mr. Utterson had been some minutes at 
his post when he was aware of an odd, light footstep drawing near. Stevenson, 
Jekyll. — My last memory of him alive is of his voice in the stillness of his 
lamp-lit room when suddenly he mentioned my name; he must have become 
aware of me standing in the doorway. Wells, Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole 
Island I 32. 

The absolute adjuncts with this construction are those with the prepositions 
on, with, without. For the first, see p. 27 above; with and without are used 
to emphasize the meaning of attendant circumstances, the first positively, 
the latter negatively. Very few examples will suffice: 


1) In the footnote on p.-25 wordforms should be word-groups. 
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Now, with the morning sun shining round them, come 

Young men, and strip their coats... L. Binyon, Poems of To-Day I, p. 94. 
Just now, with the harvest coming on, everything looks its richest... Gals- 
worthy, Caravan, p. 281. — “And you might ha’ known it without mother 
telling you,” said Aaron. Eliot, Silas Marner II ch. 16. — No history of English 
foreign policy can be written without his name filling a large space in it. 
Times Lit. 31/10, 1929 p. 853/2. — Finally, a case with ‘formal’ it: ... may 
be ascribed to late-coming visitors, without it being necessary to suppose that 
the whole region was originally Goidelic. Oman, Engl. before the Norman 
Conquest, p. 19. 

Perhaps the constructions of the type I prevented it from happening should 
be included here, although they are slightly different. 

2) in non-prepositional adjuncts. This is limited to adjuncts to verbs, 
including objects of verbs. One example may be convenient for orientation : 
He even found himself envying those old Treliss days. Walpole, Fortitude 
II ch. 4 p. 184. The construction occurs with a great many verbs, too. many 
to make an enumeration of any value, although it may be useful to mention 
some groups. It occurs: a) with to see, hear, feel, find, watch, picture, fancy, 
conceive, and have (Handbook 531-3 and 596); b) to hate, mind (neg. 
and interrog.), help (id.); c) to leave, keep, send, set (e.g. The mere 
imagined picture... sent the blood rushing through him. Walpole, Fort. 
III ch. 3 p. 257. — (These activities) set the surrounding -abbits curiously 
watching from hillocks at a safe distance. Hardy, Native II ch. 1 p. 127); 
d) to prevent, excuse, which are mentioned together because both can also 
take a prepositional construction as explained above (p. 28): We would have 
to excuse her getting up, but we would understand somehow that she never 
did, even when the Prime Minister came to tea. Mrs. Cotes, Cinderella ch. 5 
p. 49. ...it is pleasant to think that nothing need prevent a successor of 
his doing the same to-morrow. B. de Selincourt, Pomona or the Future of 
English p. 71. There are a great many more verbs, but they do not allow of 
any grouping; such are to forgive, justify, catch, surprise, etc. Examples with 
the ‘provisional’ it and there will be found in the grammars of modern English. 

It may be useful to show that here, too, there are cases that are difficult 
to classify with certainty, because they are formally identical with nouns 
taking an attributive -ing after them: It is difficult to conceive the circum- 
stances which would justify a soldier of whatever rank he might be disobeying 
a legal order lawfully given to him. Times Weekly Ed. 27/3, 1914 p. 260/3. — 
At a quarter to nine Sir Hector found her waiting in the dining-room, the 
first down. Mackenzie, Rich Relatives III p. 58. — In some passages, which 
the editor of the Journals preferred to suppress, he covered Lord Granville 
with his raillery, picturing the Foreign Secretary, lounging away his morning 
at Walmer Castle, opening the Times and suddenly discovering, to his 
horror, that Khartoum was still holding out. Lytton Strachey, Eminent 
Victorians p. 292. — He looked down at the ewes beside him fumbling the 
hay in the wooden racks with their noses or chewing placidly while they 
watched the lambs scampering gaily among the bins and troughs. Freeman, 
Joseph and his Brethren ch. 8 p. 60 f. 

3) in appended subjects. One or two typical examples will suffice, especially 
of personal pronouns distinguishing a nominative and an oblique: ‘It’s no 
use us going up till Tony’s quit,” said Pauline. Kennedy, Constant Nymph, 
p. 68. — No, it is no good them making excuses when I try to make them see 
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things, and no good them saying they are sorry. Hutcninson, One Increasing 
Purpose I ch. 8 p. 51. 


Possessive with -ing. 

The possessive with -ing is found 1) in prepositional adjuncts, to verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives. The case is so common that one example is sure to 
be considered enough: Someone protested softly against his being given more 
brandy. (Handbook 441c.). Special mention may be made of this construction 
in of-adjuncts to nouns, as in a dream of his own fashioning, etc.; see Hand- 
book 462. We also find the construction in absolute adjuncts, as in the last 
three examples of Handbook 441c. The group occurs further 2) in non-~- 
prepositional use; chiefly as an object: If it is enough for us to hear the same 
speeches and read the same books, there is now nothing to prevent our doing 
so. Selincourt, l.c. p. 44. — It was very lonely here for a girl who had had 
a gay time, and he usen’t to like my going into Truro — and at last he even 
stopped my seeing people in Treliss. Walpole, Fort. I. ch. 8 p. 94. — The 
cabman sees enough from his raised perch to justify his anticipating this 
with confidence. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 1 p. 4. Of the adjectives that 
can take a non-prepositional -ing, worth is probably the only one that requires 
this construction: worth your trying. The construction also occurs 3) as a 
subject or a nominal predicate: His reading had, in these latter years, been 
slender enough. Walpole, Fort. I ch. 10 p. 113. — Also 4) in appended 
subjects: It’s funny your being stupid when your father’s so clever. Walpole, 
Fort: keh: 5p. 59. 


Genitive with -ing. 

This group is not very frequent, at least in colloquial English. The use 
in literary English requires separate treatment, and seems to be best combined 
with the discussion of the use and abuse of the genitive in literary English. 
The genitive with -ing is chiefly used in of-adjuncts to nouns (Fenwick passed 
up the aisle, dreamily happy in the smell of the incense, beside his bride of 
yesterday’s making. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 19 p. 180.), as a subject 
(Yet this man’s honouring Mr. Smith with a comment looked as if he thought 
him unlike most of ‘em. de Morgan, Somehow Good p. 7.), and, far less 
frequently, as a nominal predicate (That’s Dr. Gwynne’s doing. Trollope. 
Barchester ). 


Subject-with -ing. 

As few nouns can be used in the genitive, and number cannot be expressed 
by such a form, the indefinite case is necessarily used in a great many words 
whose function is the same as that of the genitives in the preceding cases. 
The construction is therefore used as a subject and as a nominal predicate, 
not in of-adjuncts, because these always have personal subjects: .. . she asked, 
because Peter being here seemed so amusing that for the moment she thought 
that she was seeing a vision. Bar. Orczy, Pimpernel and Rosemary p. 193. — 
The first thing I can remember was my father teaching me the alphabet. 
(Handbook 441). Also in appended subjects : It was quite ridiculous, said the 
merpussy, people making such a fuss about a few waves. de Morgan, Somehow 
Good ch. 36 p. 374. The construction és also found in absolute adjuncts, for 
which quotations would seem to be really superfluous. . 

When the subject of the -ing is a personal pronoun the corresponding 
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form to the indefinite case of nouns is the nominative; the parallelism is so 
exact that it seems to justify us in combining the two cases and to call it a 
subject with -ing, just as in the prepositional groups we have called the 
indefinite case that is parallel to the oblique form of the personal pronouns : 
object with -ing. The personal pronoun does not frequently occur when the 
group serves as a subject : When the Master of Wellington was speaking — 
he being a Master is what brought it back to my mind — I was endeavouring 
to assess his speech — ‘Is this solemn or is it funny ?’ — and for the life of 
me I was unable to tell. Mr. J. C. Squire in a speech, reported Engl. Assoc. 
Bulletin 58 (Nov. 1926) p. 13. One example for the absolute adjuncts will 
suffice because it is extremely common here: ... knowing it was our wish that 
we should receive thirty days, and that the judge was at our pleasure — we 
being in fact our own judges. Davies, Super-Tramp ch. 8 p. 61. 


After enumerating these groups and defining their range, it would seem 
unavoidable to compare them, all the more because in several cases two forms 
are available, and secondly because we want to understand the twofold 
treatment of the personal pronouns : sometimes the nominative, at other times 
the oblique form. As to the first question, the competition between syntactic 
groups with the same functions, we must compare a) the object with -ing and 
the possessive (not the genitive) with -ing ; b) the possessive or genitive with 
-ing and the subject with -ing. 

The object with -ing and the possessive with -ing are both found in 
adjuncts, whether prepositional or not, also in free adjuncts; and in appended 
subjects. In many cases it seems impossible to discover any difference if we 
substitute a possessive for the personal pronoun of the text and vice versa; 
it would, indeed, be impossible for me to indicate any real difference at all 
in those cases where both forms are undoubtedly current. In making this 
statement I naturally do not consider the judgment of those who on the 
ground of the history, usually the supposed history, of the forms declare one 
form, the older one invariably, the proper or at least the better one. Students 
of language have no concern with this popular prejudice, unless the historical 
argument happens to be a scientific cloak for a real feeling among the 
speakers that one of the constructions is more colloquial, the other more 
suitable for dignified use. 

It is of more importance to observe that in several cases one construction 
is possible only : this shows that our classification, if convenient, is not detailed 
enough to answer all questions. It must be supplemented by distinguishing 
the cases when one of the two constructions only is possible. In prepositional 
_adjuncts both groups are common, but in the non-prepositional cases many 
require the object with -ing ; such are the verbs to see, hear, and feel, with 
the related verbs; also send, set, leave, and others. With the verbs to 
prevent, excuse, forgive, justify, and a good many more, on the other hand, 
both groups are found, certainly without a difference of meaning, but also, 
it seems to me, without any genuine difference of style. I can hardly suppose 
that an English speaker, whose linguistic sense has not been corrupted by 
the teaching of bad grammar, would feel any difference between Excuse my 
saying so and Excuse me saying so. But this is a subject on which native opinion 
would be welcome, either from ‘uncorrupted’ natives, or from trained linguists, 
who are rare in any country, and not least so in England, but who are to be 
found. there : the authors of Living English (Grattan and Gurrey) would be 
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sure to receive a respectful hearing, and there are no doubt others. The cause 
why the object with -ing is the one current in the cases mentioned seems 
to be that the pronoun is distinctly felt to be the object of the preceding verb. 
Of course, the pronoun might have been so felt in Excuse me saying so; 
only the fact is that the existence of Excuse my saying so proves that it is 
not so felt 1). 

The second pair of groups are the possessive or genitive and the subject 
with -ing. It should be noted that the genitive can be grouped with the 
possessive here, whereas it could not be paralleled with the possessive in the 
functions which the latter shared with the object with -ing. We learn from 
this that the range of the genitive is far more limited than that of the 
possessive in these constructions. We find all three or even four (possessive, 
genitive, indefinite case and personal pronouns in the nominative) as a 
subject of the sentence, as shown above. It is important to add that the statement 
does not refer to the appended subjects: these never take a neminative. The 
difference between the genitive or possessive and the indefinite case of nouns, 
if any, may be of the same character as the difference discussed above in the 
case of the prepositional adjuncts. But I believe that the nominative is 
exceptional ; the example quoted from Mr. Squire’s speech may owe its origin 
to a confusion in the mind of the speaker: he may have mixed up the 
construction he was using with an absolute adjunct; at any rate I have never 
seen the construction with the personal pronoun opening the sentence. And 
if this is a fact — it is naturally impossible to prove a negative of this kind — 
I should propose to account for it by this consideration that a personal 
pronoun in the nominative, if opening the sentence, is almost inevitably taken 
for the subject of the sentence. And although the indefinite case of nouns 
does occur in the subject with -ing at the beginning of the sentence, I believe 
people still hesitate before it, using the genitive (which is otherwise hardly used 
at all) to avoid such a misunderstanding. That the subject with -ing in its 
form with the nominative of a personal pronoun is never used in appended 
subjects (It’s no use us going) is probably due to its position in the sentence. 
The consideration of these groups with -ing seems to supply arguments for 
the interpretation of the nominatives of the personal pronouns as conjoint 
forms. The use of the nominative with -ing is also a sign that the -ing in these 
groups is closely allied to the verb in a predicative function. | 

In the above treatment of the groups with -ing it has been repeatedly 
shown that when an indefinite case of a noun or pronoun or an oblique form 
of a personal pronoun is followed by an -ing, it is sometimes doubtful if we 
have a group object with -ing, or a noun (pronoun) with an attributive -ing. 
The question is easily solved when there is a clear break between the noun. 
and the -ing: in this case there is naturally no possibility of an object with 
-ing. A single example is enough, if not superfluous : I believe the frequency 
of these trips was mainly owing to the friendship existing between the two 
captains. Davies, Super-Tramp ch. 1 p. 2. It is true that there is no comma here 
to denote the break, but its reality will hardly be denied. The break may be 
absent, however, and yet it may be certain that we have an attributive -ing 
as in the quotations on p. 29 f. In the following cases it would be logically 


1) Since this was written I have observed an instructive fact in Colli ‘ 

: nson’s Spok 
English p. 12: What was the cause of you being so late? — But the phonetic Granseriphee 
has jo, j> i.e. your! And the writer is a professor of German. 
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possible to interpret the -ing as an attributive adjunct to the preceding word ; 
yet anyone who understands English will probably take it for an object with 
-ing: He doesn’t believe in parsons standing outside things and only. doing 
the soft jobs. Rose Macaulay, Potterism I ch. 3 p. 25. — We can fancy the 
elegant brute saying it. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 8 p. 66. — I have... 
seen many instances of gifted men ruining their chances of getting on in life 
simply from want of manners. Haldane, Addresses p. 113. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that more than one reader will interpret some of the 
quotations given in the sections on the object with -ing as attributive -ings; 
a very likely case seems to me the quotation from Davies (a woman singing). 

The difficulty of interpretation that we experience here is instructive: it 
shows that a language with few grammatical forms, depending largely on 
wordorder and intonation for its grammatical structure, has to put up with 
some inconveniences, a want of absolute precision, that is oftener possible to 
languages possessing more formal means of grammatical distinction. It must 
also be considered that the want of precision is quite bearable, because the 
case is apt to occur when the material meaning makes a choice a matter of 
indifference from a practical point of view. For we do not really want absolute 
precision in ordinary life; and in science and scholarship we can improve 
upon the ordinary linguistic means in an arbitrary fashion. My conclusion 
would therefore be that the want of certainty in the interpretation of the -ing 
is no doubt a want of elegance to the mind that is fond of logical order, 
but does not cause any practical inconvenience. 


Meaning of the Verbal -ing. 


After discussing the four functions of the verbal -ing, and the four kinds 
of syntactic groups to which it gives rise, it is necessary to make some 
observations on the meaning expressed by the form, in the first place in 
contrast to the verbal stem without any suffix, in the second in contrast to 
the groups of the verbal -ings of to be and to have with a participle. 

It has often been observed by grammarians that it is in many cases 
indifferent whether we use a verbal stem or a verbal -ing. No man has been 
able to discover a difference of meaning, whether he is told: It’s no use to 
ask John or It’s no use asking John. If, ‘herefore, we wish to find out the 
difference, if any, between the two forms, we must begin by considering the 
cases when one form only is possible, though this is not due to the function 
of the form in the sentence ; secondly we must consider if there is a difference 
in those cases when both constructions are possible. 

We must compare the -ing with the verbal stem without to, and the one 
with to. With regard to the first, it is significant that the plain verbal stem 
only is used with the verbs of causing (I made him do it), whereas 
both are used with the old verbs of perception (see, hear, feel). More 
characteristic still is perhaps the fact that both constructions are possible 
with to have when the sentence expresses something experienced, but the 
verbal stem is the only form that can be used when it expresses something 
caused by the subject (I would rather have lost them twice over than have 
had this happen. Hardy, Native IV ch. 2 p. 307. — I will not have dirty 
old men like that coming into the house. Walpole, Fortitude III ch. 5 p. 288. 
__ But the verbal stem only in this meaning: He talked his extremest 
Fabianism. He would have the Government control all railways, land, natural 
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products. Wells, Joan and Peter ch. 2). I have shown elsewhere (Handbook 
542 ff) that the difference between the object and verbal stem after verbs 
of perception, and the verbal -ing with the same verbs, is to be found in the 
aspect of the action referred to: the verbal -ing expresses the durative aspect. 
It is in agreement with this that the -ing is not found with the verbs of causing 
that take an object with verbal stem; we also understand the cause of the 
apparently arbitrary difference in the verb to have. As it is the purpose of 
this article to indicate the points that must be considered in an exhaustive 
account of the uses of the verbal -ing in living English, it seems unnecessary 
to add any further details on the -ing compared with the verbal stem. 
There is more to be learned from a comparison of the -ing and the verbal 
stem with to, because they share a great many functions; although at the 
same time there are a good many cases when only one of the two is possible. 
I must here refer once more to my Handbook, which at any rate will be 
considered the more agreeable alternative to repeating what is to be found 
there by those who care to read it. It may be mentioned that the enumeration 
of the cases when both the verbal stem with to and the -ing are possible 
as far as the function is concerned is not exhaustive, the most regrettable 
omission being a comparison of the prepositional object with verbal stem 
(for him to go), the object (or possessive) with -ing, and the subject (or 
genitive) with -ing. These additions need not be supplied here; they will not 
change the result obtained with regard to the durative aspect expressed by 
the -ing. But it may not be superfluous to point out that this durative aspect 
is also very evident when the verbal -ing is used as an attributive adjunct, 
or in a free adjunct, both functions which the verbal stem with fo can have, 
but without the aspect referred to, of course. The -ing in these last two 
functions might also be compared with attributive, especially relative, clauses. 
As the verbal -ing is a verbal form it is natural to discuss its relation to 
time and voice. With regard to the first we can answer that the -ing never 
expresses time: this depends upon the rest of the sentence, in the first place 
upon the predicative verb. In this respect, therefore, the verbal -ing differs in 
no way from nouns and adjectives: Returning to his cottage, he placed the 
manuscript in a drawer. Galsworthy, Caravan p. 423. This -ing refers to 
past time in the same way as distasteful does in the following sentence: 
Human souls may find themselves in close and closer harmony with external 
things weaving a sombreness distasteful to our race when it was young. 
Hardy, Native I ch. 1 p. 15. — It is sometimes said that past time can be 
expressed by the group of having with the participle, so that having said 
would be the past form corresponding to the ‘present’ saying. This is a 
complete mistake: both saying and having said are neutral with regard to 
time ; the difference is only that the group-ing expresses the aspect of the 
perfect (not the perfective !). It does not seem necessary to say more on this 
subject ; one quotation, however, may be useful to show that both forms 
may express the same time and yet differ in meaning: She blamed herself 
for having been a dull companion (Handbook 456); substitute the simple . 
form being, and the time remains the same, for in both cases the girl's 
thoughts are reported. And when we transfer it to direct thought: I am a 
dull companion, and : I have been a dull companion. It is probably unnecessary 
to point out that both these forms are present tenses. é: 
With regard to voice the facts are not so easily stated. The verbal -ing 
can express what may, for want of a more exact term, be called a passive 
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meaning: Some arrangements must have been made between the Doctor 
and my Mother about my furbishing up for Penguin’s (a school). de Morgan, 
Vance ch. 11 p. 103. It would seem that the -ing can express the passive 
sense more freely than the verbal stem with to; for many verbs can only take 
an -ing, not a verbal stem, when a passive meaning must be expressed, e.g. 
deserve, need, etc. (Handbook 461). Other cases might be enumerated, 
but I confess that a mechanical enumeration does not seem to be of much 
use to me, and I do not see my way to anything that is more satisfactory. 
Similarly it may perhaps be worth noting that the modality of the -ing 
depends upon the rest of the sentence: Looking upwards, a furze-cutter 
would have been inclined to continue work; looking down, he would have 
decided to finish his faggot and go home. Hardy, Native I ch. 1 p. 3. 


The Verbal -ing compared with other Verbal Derivatives. 


It has sometimes been observed that the verbal -ing, though the most 
important form expressing the verbal idea and taking a suffix, is not the only 
one. Derivatives in -ment, -al (refusal), and many words in -ation are closely 
related in some of their uses as well as their meaning. A few examples must 
suffice: She moved back with a last little nod at him and he went awkwardly 
out of the room with a curious little sense of sudden dismissal. Walpole, 
Fortitude II ch. 5 p. 197. — ... but Raeburnfoot in Eskdale, Newstead, under 
Eildon, and Barr Hill, on the line between Forth and Clyde, must surely 
have been of his selection (i.e. Agricola’s). Oman, Engl. before the Norman 
Conquest p. 94 f. — If now he wrote to announce an engagement, he ran 
the risk of his father’s refusal to come and pay him that visit. Mackenzie, 
Guy and Pauline p. 219. Observe that his father refusing would be quite as 
natural, if not more so. — The discussion was given another turn by the 
entrance of Mr. Godbold himself. ib. p. 10. — In the heath’s barrenness to 
the farmer lay its fertility to the historian. There had been no obliteration, 
because there had been no tending. Hardy, Native I ch. 3 p. 18. — But 
self-confutation is not a disorder for his (i.e. a doctor’s) treatment. Besides, 
the doctor likes it, in this case. de Morgan, Somehow ch. 3. p. 21. — After 
some persuasion he relented. Lytton Strachey, Books and Characters p. 3, — 
A goodly number of instructive sentences of this type are to be found in 
Mrs. Vechtman’s Syntax (pp. 198 ff.). It is also stated there that the verbal 
forms of these various types, though related in meaning as well as function 
to the verbal -ing, differ from it in having purely nominal constructions. Some 
other examples are to be found in Handbook 464, and in the review of Mrs. 
V.’s book by Zandvoort in this periodical (X, 29). As it is the chief 
function of this article to suggest the headings of a treatment of the verbal 
-ing, not to supply a complete treatment, these notes and references may 
be sufficient, 


Occasional forms in -ing with a verbal meaning. 


In a number of words we must speak of a verbal -ing, although the word 
shows uses not shared by the normal type of verbal -ing ; in many cases, too, 
these verbal -ings are only used in one or a few of the constructions that 
we have enumerated as peculiar to the normal type of -ing. 

Some of the occasional -ings are used in the plural: All down the hill 


E. S. XII. 1930, 5 
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red lights showed in the windows and voices could be heard, singing and 
laughing, because on Christmas Eve there would be parties and merrymakings. 
Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 2 p. 15. — Her grandfather was in bed at this 
hour, for she so frequently walked upon hills on moonlight nights that he 
took no notice of her comings and goings. Hardy, Native II ch. 6 p. 177. — 
He stormed at himself as a fool ; one of the things that the strong man must 
learn of life is to be ruthless in these partings and breaking of relations. 
Walpole, Fortitude II ch. 5. 196. — ...or with its successive rises and 
fallings in level,... Oman, Engl. before the Norman Conquest p. 1. — The 
nominal character of the verbal -ing may preponderate to such an extent that 
it is treated as a word distinguishing number, and can even be referred to 
by the prop-word ones: That old Tower had stood a good many beatings in 
its day. Walpole, Fortitude I ch. 2 p. 18. — He could only remember two 
other beatings in the attics, and they had both been very bad ones. ib. p. 21. 
In some respects we might here add all those cases when the verbal -ing has 
purely nominal constructions: for the swift coming of Easter Wednesday 
(Walpole, ib. I ch. 10 p. 111); Suddenly one-was leaving behind all those 
known paths and views, so dimly commonplace in the having of them, so 
rosily romantic in the tragic wanting of them! ib. I ch. 4 p. 41. — We have 
a clearly verbal form in some -ings from nouns, which are no parts of a 
verbal system: For on the previous evening, Sally being out musicking and 
expected home late..., de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 14 p. 131. Fiddlers 
are not Baronets, but anything is better than haberdashing. ib. ch. 47 p. 521. 
— The classification becomes more complicated when we consider the numerous 
cases when the -ing has nominal and verbal constructions at the same time: The 
having such a time to look back to in the future was quite as much as one 
general practitioner, with a duty to his mother, could in reason expect. de 
Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 38 p. 404 f. — But Aunt Cuckoo gets Ideas 
into her head. This turning Roman Catholic, this adopting a baby, this packing 
you off to poor old Uncle Matthew. Ideas! Mackenzie, Rich Relatives ch. 7 
p. 176. See also Handbook 468-473. It may be observed that these -ings form 
a close group with the words that follow, so that the defining word (article or 
demonstrative pronoun here) defines the group, and not the -ing only. 
This Ecker in the folloying sentence too: Her overwrought mind shut 
away this question — almost in the asking it — with... de 

Somehow Good ch. 9 p. 88. : pes 

It may be added that the occasional verbal -ings, though most frequently 
resembling nouns, are sometimes used attributively so that they are related 
to adjectives : The black soil of the hillside field glistened coldly in the meagre 
rays of the westering sun which were all that it caught of warmth and light 
during the day. Freeman, Joseph and his Brethren p. 1. 

The occasional -ings, by their similarity to nouns or adjectives, in contrast 
to the normal type of -ing, warn us that any attempt to classify the functions 
of the normal type of -ing as nominal or adjectival or verbal must turn out 
failures. It is none of these ‘parts of speech’, it is... itself, a form that did not 
exist in Greek or Latin, so that classical grammar can have no term for it, any 
more than the grammar of other languages that do not possess the form 
Only those who believe in a fundamental grammar that can ‘be applied to’ all 
human languages will be troubled by the isolation of the term verbal -ing. 

The Hague. E. Kruisinca, 
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Notes and News. 
P. ROORDA +. Op 10 Maart jl. overleed plotseling, 74 jaar oud, een van 


de veteranen van het middelbaar onderwijs in de moderne talen. Zoals al zijn 
vakgenoten in die tijd was Roorda opgeleid voor het lager onderwijs, en deze 
opleiding was voor hem van grote waarde, al ging hij vrij spoedig over naar 
het middelbaar onderwijs, door zijn benoeming tot leraar aan het gymnasium 
te Groningen. Daar heb ik hem in de jaren 1890—4 als leermeester gehad, onder 
het rektoraat van de geleerde en originele Sirks, een bloeiperiode van de school. 
Er waren toen verscheiden bekwame leraren aan de school, schoon geen op 
kon tegen de rektor; maar onder al die mannen hoefde Roorda zich niet mis- 
plaatst te voelen, al was zijn aanleg niet in de eerste plaats wetenschappelik. 
De Engelsche Spraakkunst van Roorda is een karakteristiek boek: het is onover- 
trefbaar in de toepassing van het beginsel dat ,,le mieux est l’'ennemi du bien”. 
Bescheidenheid en degelikheid, in é¢n woord eerlikheid, waren het kenmerkende 
van al wat Roorda deed, niet alleen in het publiek door zijn boeken, maar ook 
in de klas. Dezelfde eigenschappen maakten hem toen hij direkteur werd van 
het Doofstommeninstituut tot een reorganisator van die instelling, zonder dat 
outsiders er iets van merkten, want reklame was wel het laatste waaraan hij 
gedacht heeft. Steeds stond het belang van de zaak die hij diende vooraan in 
zijn denken en in zijn doen. Die volstrekte overgave aan zijn werk is het 
geheim van zijn sukses, veel meer dan zijn ontwijfelbare bekwaamheid. Onder 
de velen die op het eind van de vorige eeuw zich geroepen waanden om de 
fonetiek bij het onderwijs in te voeren is hij de enige die daar met zijn Klank- 
leer in geslaagd is. Keer op keer is het boek herdrukt, telkens verbeterd, maar 
steeds is het een bescheiden inleiding gebleven. Zoals ik bij een aankondiging 
in het Museum eens schreef, het zou ook voor ons moedertaalonderwijs goed 
geweest zijn als onze leraren in het Nederlands zich meer tot het boek hadden 
gewend, maar noch de akademiese noch de staatsexamens hebben de kan- 
didaten tot kennismaking genoopt, met het gevolg dat het een hoge uitzondering 
is dat een beoefenaar van de moedertaal meer dan uiterst vage noties heeft van 
dit belangrijke vak. 

Persoonlik dank ik aan Roorda meer dan mijn schoolopleiding. Want toen 
ik aan de Groninger universiteit door de buitengewone bekwaamheid van de 
professor voor het Engels, mijn onvergetelike leermeester Karl Daniel Biilbring, 
genoopt werd naast Nederlands ook Engels te gaan studeren, was het Roorda 
die wat men het didaktiese gedeelte van de opleiding kan noemen, voor zijn 
rekening nam. Dat hij het deed met de nauwgezetheid die zijn gymnasiale 
werkzaamheden kenmerkte, hoef ik niet te zeggen. En toen ik later zelf 
publiceerde was Roorda altijd vol belangstelling, steeds bereid zijn tijd te 
geven aan het verzamelen van aantekeningen die bij een herdruk van dienst 
konden zijn, en waren. Nog niet lang geleden zond hij mij zijn exemplaar van 
de Introduction to the Study of English Sounds met zijn kanttekeningen. Zijn 
naam zal nog lang voortleven, en de geschiedenis van ons vak zal hem steeds 
vermelden, bovenal omdat hij gewerkt heeft zonder zichzelf te zoeken. — K. 


Rectification. In my review of Mr. Van Amerongen’s The Actor in 
Dickens (E.S., Dec. 1929, p. 236) I said: ‘The very interesting fact has escaped 
the author (as far as I can see, for there is no index) that Dickens took Sam 
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Weller from the stage, viz., from Sam Vale, the Surrey low comedy actor, 
whose Wellerisms, as we should now call them, in The Boarding House, 
were tricks of current slang round about 1828 when Dickens was haunting the 


theatres.’ 
Mr. Van Amerongen writes me that Sam Vale’s influence on Sam Weller is 


mentioned on p. 241. 1 am glad to rectify an injustice to a good book. 
Groningen. J. A. FALcoNneEr. 


B-Examen 1929. Onderwerpen voor het letterkundig opstel : 


1. 


The qualities of the Knight’s Tale, considered as a narrative poem, and the place it 
occupies in Chaucer’s work. 

Matthew Arnold accused Chaucer of lacking ‘high seriousness’. Discuss. 

Discuss the various problems connected with any one ballad of which you have 
made a special study. 


. Discuss the internal and external evidence of the antiquity of the ballads. 


The comic element in the popular religious drama. 

The miracles considered as plays. 

The Spanish Tragedy; a compromise between Senecan and native English drama. 
Discuss Marlowe's dramatic technique. 

Discuss Herbert's The Temple. 

Crashaw, a typical metaphysical poet. 

The literary qualities of Absalom and Achitophel. 

Dryden as a lyric poet. 

Swift as a critic of his age. 


. Account for the perennial popularity of Gulliver's Travels. 

. Byron's lyrical poetry. 

. Romanticism and realism in Byron's oriental tales. 

. Keats’s letters and the light they throw on his poetry and ideals, 
. Give a detailed discussion of one of Keats's odes. 

. Charles Lamb as a dramatic critic. 

. The essays of Hazlitt as illustrating his personality. 


Jane Austen’s place in the history of the novel. 


. The female characters in Pride and Prejudice. 

. Thackeray's indebtedness to Fielding. 

. Thakeray’s view of life as exemplified in Vanity Fair. 

. The clash of characters in The Mill on the Floss. 

. Account for the decline of George Eliot's popularity. 

. Analyse and discuss The Defence of Guinevere. 

. Morris's attitude towards his own time and the middle ages, as illustrated in his poetry. 
. Hardy's revolt against the social and literary conventions of his time. 

. Tragic and comic elements in Far from the Madding Crowd. 

. Life's little ironies in Hardy's poetry. 

. Galsworthy’s views of English society. 

. Galsworthy’s attitude towards the youngest generation in the second cycle of the 


Forsyte Saga. 
Shaw's conception of the Life Force in Man and Superman. 
Illustrate the difference between Shaw's and Galsworthy’s dramatic technique. 


Reviews. 


Chaucer and the Roman Poets. By Epcar FINLEY SHANNON. 
Cambridge Mass., Harvard University Press, 1929, pp. XXII + 401, 
$ 4. (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature. VII). 


Prof. Shannon says somewhere apropos of Chaucer's technique: ‘He has 
lifted this gem of Ovid's out of its setting of mythological alloy, and with a 
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few deft polishing strokes has encased it in pure gold.” The reader of Prof. 
Shannon's book should follow a similar course. There are in this book a 
few very interesting new illustrations of Chaucerian passages : the mysterious 
Corinne of the proem of Anelida and Arcite is convincingly shown to stand for 
Ovid's Amores, according to the medieval use, and apposite reasons are given 
for Chaucer's knowledge of Valerius Flaccus's Argonauticon (the continental 
MSS. of this poem derive from a British original thanks to the activity of 
the Irish monks.). Such are the gems of Prof. Shannon's book, which is 
otherwise a survey of Chaucer's works with the intent of showing that ‘‘to 
Chaucer the appeal of Ovid was greater than that of any other single 
writer who contributed to his literary development.” “Ovid had furnished him 
...a God's plenty of classical information and material; — so far we agree 
with Prof. Shannon, but when he goes on to say: “but far above and beyond 
all this he had shown him that human nature with its passions and foibles was 
a subject of unfailing concern to a poet: under the stimulus of this idea 
Chaucer's imagination conceived its greatest purpose”, i.e. the Canterbury 
Tales, we are at once aware that the same could be said (as it has been said ) 
of the influence of Jean de Meun, Boccaccio, and Dante. Prof. Shannon's 
method is to set Chaucer side by side with Ovid, deliberately disregarding the 
fact that influences on Chaucer are always very complex. Chaucer's technique 
is desultory : his pages are a mosaic. Chaucer's character of Criseyde appears 
to Prof. Shannon modelled on Ovid’s Helen in the Heroides: but he seems 
to forget that the character of Helen was one of the set patterns of medieval 
poetics, and that Chaucer derived much from the rhetoricians (he omits to 
quote Prof. Manly’s lecture on Chaucer and the Rhetoricians). He finds that 
the Ganymede story as told in the Metamorphoses is the basis of Chaucer's 
idea of the eagle in the House of Fame: but, curiously enough, he ignores 
the passage of the ninth Canto of the Purgatorio which is admittedly the 
source of that idea. It is only in Dante that the eagle carries away the poet 
in a dream; while Dante himself alludes to the Ganymede story. Prof. 
Shannon spends many words in combating Prof. Lowes’s view of Chaucer’s 
acquaintance with Chrétien’s Ovide moralisé, but he has not taken the trouble 
to collate Chaucer’s Legend of Thisbe (Legend of Good Women) with 
Chrétien’s paraphrase: had he done this, he would have found that Chaucer's 
this covenant was affermed (1. 790) corresponds to the French ensi ferment 
lor covenant, rather than to Ovid's (Metam. IV, 91) pacta placent, and that 
wimpel (1. 813) renders French guimple. Chaucer, as in many other instances, 
had both the Latin and the French texts before his eyes, not in order to 
understand the Latin text, but in order to find in the French version 
suggestions for his own paraphrase. Such is Prof. Shannon’s partiality for 
Ovidian influence, that he refuses to see in the recurrent line: 


But pitee renneth sone in gentil herte, 
the manifest echo it is of Dante’s 

Amor, che al cor gentil ratto s'apprende ; 
and sets up an elaborate argument to show that the true source is Ovid's 
(Tristia III, V, 31-32): 


Quo quisque est major, magis est placabilis irae, 
Et faciles motus mens generosa capit ! 


Liverpool. Mario PRAZz. 
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Der Begriff “Romance” in der mittelenglischen und_frithneu- 
englischen Literatur. Von ReyNatp Hoops. Anglistische Forschun- 
gen, herausgegeben von Johannes Hoops. Heft 68. VIII + 98 pp. 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1929. 6 Mk. 


The object of this book is to describe the development of meaning of the 
word romance from its first appearance in English literature (about 1338) 
until the middle of the seventeenth century when the modern meaning of the 
word was more or less established and the adj. romantic was formed. The 
method adopted by the author is to draw his conclusions entirely from the 
occurrence of the word in the texts. The views of philologists are not taken 
into account and for that reason in chapter VI dealing with the contents of the 
romances the author completely ignores Ker’s Epic and Romance (esp. ch. V) 
where much more is said on the subject in a much better way. 

The development of romance in French has been discussed by P. Voelker 
in Z. f. R. Ph. 10, 485-525 (1887), and Hoops took V.’s essay as a starting- 
point: in the first chapter he gives a short survey of V.’s main conclusions. 
The linguistic side of the subject is discussed in the second chapter, first the 
French forms of the word, then the various me. forms. The third chapter 
deals with the use of romance as the name of a language: the French or 
Romance language as opposed to Latin. In English until 1500 romance denoted 
especially the French language; after 1600 it got the more general meaning 
of Romance language. In the fourth chapter the author deals with the second 
stage in the development of meaning: Romance = story. According to 
Hoops it was used to denote either “a story in general” or “a poem telling 
a story”. Now the examples from which Hoops deduces the first meaning are 
not at all convincing. Romance is here used to introduce ‘‘an interesting event, 
an episode” (Hoops p. 27); therefore the meaning may very well be episodic 
tale. The episode which is about to be told is the romance in its older meaning 
of a poem embodying an episodic tale. Further, ‘romance’ is often cited as the 
authority to which the poet owes his story, as e.g. in such stock-phrases as 
As hyt ys yn romans seyde. On pp. 34 ff. the author gives a list of the 
poems that call themselves romances; it seems doubtful whether Laurence 
Minot ought to be mentioned in this connection. The heading of his eighth 
poem is only a repetition of 1. 169 of the previous poem, where romance may 
very well have the general meaning of the stock-phrases referred to above 
(used “in formelhafter Wendung”, p. 30.). 

Then follows a discussion of a series of expressions in which romance 
occurs, such as romance reden, romauncen, romances royales, Boke of Rome 
(for the connection of romance with Rome cp. Hoops, p. 38 note, where 
he mentions the curious meaning of romance = Romagium, pilgrimage to 
Rome; the Latin quotation from du Cange ought to be: Ad S. Petrum etc.), 
and a few others. Chapter V deals with the form of the me. romances. They 
are always poems; romance used with reference to a prose-work is not found 
until 1638 (p. 83). After a short metrical digression the contents of the 
romances are discussed in ch. VI. On p. 55 Hoops says that the poems 
of Minot form a transition to the ballads, a statement which he repeats in 
ch. VIII, 4, where he speaks of the “herabsinken der Romances zur Volks- 
ballade” (p. 72). The relation of romance and ballad is difficult to understand. 
Ker (Cambridge History of Engl. Lit. I p. 300) says: “On the whole it seems 
best to suppose that the two forms of lyrical ballad and narrative romance 
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were independent, though not in antagonism, through all the Middle Ages”. 
Minot’s poems may quite as well be called ballads — Minot was a professional 
singer of episodic tales (see Ten Brink's Literaturgeschichte I p. 403 Tighe 
It would seem doubtful that the romances were sung to pieces and took the 
form of ballads (p. 72). What H. says on p. 72 seems pure imagination: going 
by the facts at our disposal we can only say that by the side of the (long) 
romances — perhaps after the life had gone out of these (Hoops p. 72) — 
there existed ballads with subjects taken from the romances (cf. Henderson, 
The Ballad in Literature p. 65). 

Ch. VII deals with the different ways in which romances spread. Hoops 
concludes from the examples that they spread in three ways: 1) by reading 
(Minot’s seventh poem, |. 1, is another example), 2) by singing and 3) by 
reading aloud. But the exampies which he gives for rede = to read aloud 
are all of them unconvincing, because the meanings ‘‘to read’ and “to tell’ are 
quite as possible; there are no special indications that point to reading aloud 
(except Troilus and Criseyde II ll. 78 ff.). In the eighth chapter the disappear- 
ance of the word “romance” in the sixteenth century is discussed. Hoops 
gives five reasons of which I think only two are valid: 1) no new romances 
were made; as Hoops p. 72 says: “Die Themen hatten sich iiberlebt”’; 2) the 
predominance of classical subjects in English literature. These two reasons 
certainly were conducive to decreasing the use of the word romance, esp. 
as in the days of Elisabeth the romances took the form of pastorals 
(Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit. I p. 319); cp. in this connection the quotation 
from Fulke Greville’s Life of Sidney p. 13 (misquoted in the N.E.D. s.v. 
romantic, as Hoops points out p. 11). The other reasons given by Hoops 
(predominance of the element of adventure, sinking down of the romances 
to ballads, Puritan condemnation of romances) only point towards a tendency 
against romances, but do not explain the decreasing use of the word. There 
is a difference there. 

In the seventeenth century there is a renewed enthusiasm for the romances 
owing to the influence of the Spanish Romances in English literature (p. 78). 

Finally Hoops discusses the adjectival use of the word. He has found 
romance used as an adj. in Ben Jonson's Love's Triumph Through Callipolis 
(1630) Il. 362 ff., twenty-three years earlier than the first example of this use 
given by the N. E. D. 

I may add a few points which I noted while reading the book : 

p. 4. roman in French “‘sprachlich bisher nicht erklarte Form”; cp., however, 
Diez, Etym. Wérterb. der rom. Spr. (1878) p. 274. 

p. 8 f. romanz, z according to Hoops a means of indicating a voiced 
pronunciation. Is it not merely the French spelling of the word? In French 
the pronunciation of -nz was voiceless; cp. Luick, Historische Grammatik p. 82. 
The spelling -ez in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight may or may not have 
been pronounced voiced, see ed. by Tolkien and Gordon p. 122. As regards 
the spelling romandys (Sir Gowther |. 470) the author compares Guy of 
Warwick ll. 8485/6 (rhyme: marchandys-Romans); cp., however, Zupitza in 
his ed. of Guy (EETS, ES 25) Preface p. XII, who concludes from a number 
of examples “that the poet as well as the scribe were apt to pronounce final 
voiced-consonants.... as breath-consonants....” 1). In his note to |. 8485 


1) Zupitza does not give our example, because in his texts he reads marchauns instead 
of the MS. form. 
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Zupitza quotes two lines from Cain MS. p. 191 which prove a voiceless 
pronunciation of -ns, because of the rhyme merchauntys : Fraunce. The 
comparison, therefore, of the form in Sir Gowther with that in Gay does not 
hold good, and probably the form in Sir Gowther was also pronounced 
voiceless. 

p. 16. In the passage from the Romaunt of the Rose ll. 2165 ff. Romance 
= French (given by N.E.D. and by Skeat in the note to 1. 2170) is very well 
possible: the translator identified himself with the author and, moreover, 
wanted a rhyme-word to significaunce (and, as Hoops points out p. 17, he 
found the French word enromance at the end of the line). Hoops translates 
“story”. A similar case is the example from Guy of Warwick 1. 8486 (Hoops 
p. 22): wele ydyght of Romans translates bien parlant: a rhyme-word in -ans 
was wanted here too. Hoops translates “Romance language’. 

p. 38. The Winchester MS. of the Promptorium Parvulorum p. 190 also 
has: geste off romance = gestio. ; 

p. 48. Romances = short poems, cp. the use of the word as introduction 
to episodes within the long romances (examples Hoops p. 27). 

The value of Hoops’s work lies above all in the comprehensive collection 
of the passages in me. literature in which the word romance occurs. Much 
labour has been bestowed upon this part of the work, as may be seen from the 
Appendices which give the titles of the works in which romance occurs and 
those in which Hoops did not find the word. 


Wageningen. B. J. Trimmer. 


Die Familie im Puritanismus. Won Levin L. Scniicxinc. Pp. 
XII + 220. Leipzig, B. J. Teubner, Berlin. 1929. Geh. R.M. 8.—; 
geb. R.M. 10.—. 


What is Puritanism ? the writer asks in the Vorwort. Puritanism, in the wide 
sense in which it is taken here, is a tendency to exact of oneself the utmost 
self-control. The puritan gives himself up to constant self-observation; a 
constant watchfulness over himself he believes to be his first duty. If he 
detects in himself the desire to harm others, it is not for the sake of the 
others, but for his own sake, that this desire must be conquered. It is easy 
to see the beauties and the dangers of this tendency. 

But this book gives much more than the Vorwort or even the very elaborate 
table of contents lead one to expect. In the two hundred pages that follow 
the writer not only shows an enviable knowledge of the by-ways of literature 
as well as of the high-road, he also gives a new proof that he knows the art 
of grouping and combining the essential things, while leaving aside insignificant 
and wearying details. 

With admirable ease, the writer moves through the three centuries of 
which the book treats. He shows how the puritans never lose touch with 
the realities of life; how they rest with both feet on the solid earth. In 
them, no illusions about lifelong passion, or uninterrupted matrimonial bliss. 
There are people, Daniel Rogers writes in 1642, who are foolish enough 
to say: if I can only marry the girl I love, it does not matter whether she 
brings any wealth or not. “Ach Ihr Griinschnabel, wenn erst ein paar Jahre 
vergangen sind.... dann fangt Ihr an, nach zu denken, wie viel besser es 
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andere haben !’’1) This unromantic attitude is typical for the puritan mind, 
and their condemnation of certain amusements is largely due to their 
acceptance of the frailties of man, their open eye for the dangers that waylay 
those who are bound by holy matrimony. 

The “conduct books’, too, chiefly occupy themselves with the problem how 
harmony in marriage can be preserved. They contain prescriptions for the 
husband, but more for the wife. If the husband is not one whose commands 
are sober counsels, this does not by any means dispense the wife from the 
duty of obedience ; over against his shortcomings she should place an endless 
willingness to bear and forbear, a never ending patience. This attitude is 
illustrated by the sentimental comedy, where the ever-forgiving wife is 
often glorified, and rewarded with the return of the wandering husband. 

It is the same with the relation between father and child: no injustice, no 
wrong on the part of the father can cancel the duty of obedience in a child. 
Is a daughter also obliged to take on her father’s command the husband 
who fills her with aversion? This case, which crops up so frequently in 
eighteenth century literature, is treated in the following way by Jeremy Taylor 
(Rule of Conscience): a father, he says, has the power and the right to 
compel his daughter to marry the man of his choosing. But there are 
cases where a good father will abstain from availing himself of his right. 
There are, namely, men whose appearance is filthy, who are deformed or 
frightfully ugly. No good father will force his daughter to marry such a 
man, unless it be greatly for her best (!). — The reader remembers 
Richardson's insisting on Mr. Lovelace’s splay-foot, his ugliness. 

The writer points out that Richardson’s novels are family-novels in two 
respects: they treat of family-life and are full of domestic details, and they are 
meant for reading aloud in the family. Parents of earlier generations, it is true, 
had had their children read the bible to them; but this was meant for the 
benefit of the parents only, who had often forgotten the art of reading, 
acquired in far-off childhood. But now the interest of the child is taken 
seriously into account; Richardson promises not to say anything that will 
shock the most delicate mind. A little later Goldsmith publishes his Poems for 
Young Ladies, “such pieces as innocence may read without a blush”. 

In spite of his considerateness for the young, Richardson, according to 
his female friends, was distant and stern in his attitude to his daughters. 
He defended himself against the charge by saying that he had often spoken 
to them openly, and even jested in their presence (oh! why was there no 
gramophone in those days?) At least this is better than Lord Halifax's 
caution to fathers, to mind their words in the presence of their children as if 
they were surrounded by enemies. It is only very slowly that the father, from 
the stern law-giver, evolves into the kind adviser, the comrade, the friend. 

The book treats of much that cannot be touched upon here. It is full of 
delightful details thrown into relief by the writer's pleasant style and his 
humour ; of comparisons, too, between literature and contemporary paintings. 
One closes it, promising oneself the pleasure of reading it again in a little 
while, from beginning to end. 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN-VETH. 


1) I cannot quote in English, the quotation being given in German. Perhaps a second 
edition might give’ all the quotations in the original language. Or, at least, always give 
chapter and verse? 
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La Jeunesse de William Beckford et la Genése de son “Vathek”. 
Par Marce May. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1928. 
Pp. 437. 45 frs. 


The biographical part of this ponderous volume is principally based. upon 
young Beckford’s own letters and diaries. Had his contemporaries nothing to 
say about him, one would like to ask. From his letters etc. there emerges an 
excitable young millionaire who professes to be a lover of music, nature, 
loneliness, moonlight, dreams, and possessed by a fierce hatred of the 
bourgeois. About all this he is so continuously babbling, either in exalted 
language-or in cheap satire that one cannot help believing it a pose. 

Both Beckford and Dr. May show a decided lack of the sense of proportion, 
for which the former may find an excuse in his age, but which is inexcusable 
in a biographer. Here is a sentence about eight-year-old Beckford: “Un destin 
complice vint fournir 4 cette imagination d’ardent Ariel l’aliment éthéré, 
l'ambroisie qu'elle réclamait pour entretenir sa flamme.” 

In the second part this Ariel develops into a superman (represented by the 
Caliph Vathek) as one side of his character, into a Werther (represented by 
Gulchenrouz) as the other. In the light of more recently published unpalatable 
particulars to which Dr. May appears to be a stranger,1) the figure of 
Gulchenrouz has quite another meaning. 

Though one would have wished the treatment more succinct, full justice is 
done to the oriental influence and to Beckford’s passion for gorgeous 
architecture (later taking shape in Fonthill Abbey) and scenery. 

The vexed question of the various editions (English and French) is fully 
discussed; Dr. May suggests that when Henley, charged with the translation 
of the original French manuscript into English, published this before the book 
had appeared in French, contrary to the author’s wishes, the latter had the 
English version re-translated and published at Lausanne, which may account 
for the many Anglicisms of that text. Then Beckford himself hurriedly revised 
the Lausanne edition and had a new one printed at Paris. However, John 
Hodgkin, an authority on Beckford, believes the Paris edition to be earlier (see: 
The Times Lit. Supplem. Dec. 26, 1929). His name is not mentioned in the 
bibliography, though he wrote on the subject in Atheneum, Dec. 11, 1909; 
neither is there any reference to Miss M. P. Conant’s The Oriental Tale in 
England in the 18th century. 

I may not conclude without a word of criticism on the formidable array 
of translations of the English quotations, which, besides, are frequently 
repeated. This practice seems to suppose absolute ignorance of the English 
language among the readers. Moreover, it has proved dangerous, for occasion- 
ally Dr. May’s English appears to be rather shaky, as when he writes of 
Sir Yorke, or translates “some of the materials” by “beaucoup d’éléments”, 
or when “‘the rule of right’’ becomes ‘‘le régne de la raison,” and ‘fulsome 
compliments” is turned into “mille compliments”. More irritating than this are 
the misprints in the French text and the more than appalling number of such 
mistakes in the English. 


Rotterdam. W. A. Ovaa. 


1) Communicated in: The Travel Diaries of William Beckford of Fonthill. Edited b 
Guy Chapman, Constable, 1928. = ee ; if 
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The Phonetics of English. By IpA C. Warp. Pp. XI + 176. Heffer 
and Sons Ltd. Cambridge. 1929. 5s. net. 


With some curiosity I opened Miss Ward's book, in the first place because 
no English book on phonetics had appeared for a good many years past and 
in the second place because a few months before its publication it had been 
announced as ‘the best elementary book on English phonetics in existence’ 
(Prof. D. Jones). Now both its title: The Phonetics of English, and this 
commendation had led me to expect a handbook like Sweet's Primer of 
Phonetics or Sounds of English and Jones's Pronunciation of English or 
English Phonetics. The book in question, however, turned out to be one of a 
different kind: it is meant as a guide for English teachers ‘who (are) 
expected to deal with indistinct or dialectal speech.’ For this reason I cannot 
recommend it to candidates reading for examinations. Not that they would 
pick up wrong notions from it; but I agree with Dr. Kruisinga’s advice 
(English Sounds 1925 p. 248): ‘After this preliminary study ( viz. a thorough 
examination of his own pronunciation) a student of phonetics should at once 
turn to books by the leading authorities, leaving aside the numberless 
elementary books on the subject.’ — Teachers of English, on the other hand, 
may profit a good deal by reading it through. Not because its contents are 
entirely new to them: much of the subject-matter is, of necessity, a 
recapitulation of what has already been treated in Sweet’s ard Jones’s hand- 
books. But, firstly, because there are some very useful remarks to be found 
throughout the book which may rekindle their interest in phonetics and may 
lead to renewed self-criticism. I can only copy a few of them: ‘In modern 
language teaching the old idea that one could ‘pick up’ a good pronunciation 
is exploded, and the best modern language teachers now realize that 
pronunciation, like every other branch of language work, has to be taught, 
and taught scientifically. — The basis of speech-training is ear-training. — 
We are still very much the slave to the written word. — If the speaker in his 
efforts to be very clear and careful, uses the strong vowel in unstressed 
positions, the result is very unpleasant. Such a habit gives the effect of stressing 
unimportant words.’ If remarks like these set the reader thinking, it might 
happen that this book made a few proselytes, and phonetics can still do with 
some more votaries. 

Secondly, because the comparison of the sounds of Received Pronunciation 
with the corresponding sounds in Cockney and Yorkshire, which might prove 
bewildering for candidates, will be useful to their masters, as especially the 
former dialect may endanger the pronunciation of their pupils, because they 
are sure to come into contact with it in the Metropolis. 

Thirdly, because the book gives advice as to the correction of wrong 
pronunciations, which must interest any teacher of English. The practical 
nature of this chapter shows that the author has had a good deal of experience 
in this line. It was a pleasant surprise to me to see the method of exaggeration 
also recommended : the pupil says sound no. 1, the teacher wishes him to 
say sound no. 2, so he tries to make him say sound no. 3, which lies beyond 2, 
in the hope that he will say 2. 

In perusing Miss Ward's book a few remarks suggested themselves. Is 

not the name pre-dental for the th misleading? (also used by Prof. jones in his 
English Phonetics to distinguish it from post-dental t-l-s etc.). — Ought 
not the statement: ‘The difference in quality between one vowel and another 
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is caused by the movements of the tongue and lips, which alter the shape 
of the resonance chamber of the mouth’ to be supplemented? For X-ray 
photographs have shown that each vowel has its own laryngeal and 
pharyngeal shapes, and laryngoscopic investigations have proved that it also 
has a glottis-shape of its own. — The diagrams are very good; yet I have my 
doubts as to their usefulness, especially as regards the back vowels: the 
sensitiveness in the back part of the tongue is very slight, so that we hardly 
feel in what position it is, and a mirror is no good in this case. However, the 
writer herself also thinks imitation of primary importance, which we may infer 
from the following statement: ‘It is the business of the teacher, therefore, if he 
is going to attempt the task of teaching pronunciation, to find, when imitation 
fails,1) some other means of making his pupil pronounce the sounds which 
he thinks desirable. — The chapter on sound attributes is very cleverly 
arranged: Miss Ward starts from examples in discussing which the various 
attributes pitch, stress, length and quality are explained. She proves that 
correct stress + wrong intonation gives an unsatisfactory result, but correct 
intonation + wrong stress causes very little change in meaning. — In the 
last chapter on sounds in connected speech our attention is drawn to a group 
of words in which the process of assimilation is seen working viz. education, 
associate, immediately, issue, etc. Some educated speakers still pronounce dj 
and si or sj, whereas others make the assimilation and use dz and fi or /f. 
Very instructive is the remark: ‘one person will say tifu peipa, and speak 
of the bodily ftisju:z.’ 

Summing up, I may state that this latest book of Miss Ward's takes an 
honourable place by the side of her Defects of Speech, 1923 and (in 
collaboration with Miss Armstrong) her Handbook of English Intonation, 
1926. 


The Hague. L. J. Gurrrarrt. 


Spoken English. By W. E. Cotttnson. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland. 
1929. 2 M. Erganzungsheft, 2 M. 


Although called the 10th edition of a work by True and Jespersen, the 
present book is really new, and must be reviewed as such. We may begin 
by saying that it is an undoubted acquisition for students of living English, 
the most important in its own line for many years. Professor Collinson was 
the very person whose studies would enable him to perform satisfactorily the 
task of providing a series of conversations that give the foreign student some 
idea of the spoken language of the present day without overwhelming him by 
an attempt at exhaustiveness. Those who have experience of this branch of 
study know how important moderation is in the writer of a book of this 
sort. And if any one should think that it is easy to write it, let him try to 
do it for his native language: he will soon find out his mistake. 

The texts offered by Professor Collinson are the best since Sweet wrote 
his Elementarbuch; and they are to be preferred to the older book because 
they are up to date, which the older book is not, after half a century. A 
comparison of the two would be instructive; it would show, more clearly than 
general considerations, how greatly English, like other European languages, 
is changing in its vocabulary by new inventions and instructions. The present 


1) The italics are mine. 
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book offers articles on subjects of a more or less permanent nature, such 
as the weather, getting dressed, the breakfast-table, etc.; but also on such 
modern subjects as flying, ocean travel, the telephone call office, illness (this 
is permanently new), wireless, the gramophone, the picture-palace, profiteers, 
etc. And an old subject like the Church is treated in a way people would hardly 
have tolerated fifty years ago. It may be thought presumptuous in a reviewer 
to criticize the correctness of a native writer; but when this criticism-assumes 
the form of unreserved approval, it may, perhaps, be considered excusable. 
We recommend every student, whether advanced or in the initial stage, 
to read this little book. 

There is one feature of the work to which we have not yet alluded because 
we wish the reader to understand that the book is indispensable to him in 
spite of the adverse criticism that must now be added. The book contains 
a phonetic transcription of the texts, which, we regret to say, is in our 
opinion a complete failure. It seems clear that the writer does not really 
know phonetics; he is evidently unaware, too, of the absolute necessity of 
a text without misprints. In order to justify these statements we will give some 
details. The writer uses three symbols for vowels of the i-type: an ordinary 
i in bead, a small capital in pit, a vertical stroke in weak-stressed syllables, 
as in lady. The distinction between the last two symbols requires extra-good 
eyes, and is for this reason highly unpractical; but the worst is that the 
number of mistakes in the text is legion. The vowels of the u-type are 
provided with two symbols, one for good, the other for mood. But if the 
text is to be trusted Mr. Collinson uses the vowel of good in communion, 
as in other cases when a j precedes, as in Eucharist, pews, few, new, and 
before -r in curate, Newrich, during. On the other hand the vowel of mood 
is given for during (p. 81), used, jury, and even put (p. 79, but the other 
vowel on p. 69). The word usual(ly) is transcribed jezal(li) on p. 69, but 
juzeli on p. 79, and, most wonderful of all, juzgjule on p. 75. The treatment 
of vowels before r is peculiar: it often does not seem to affect them, as in 
during, curate; but we find the murmur-diphthong in arrears, which ends 
in -rs (p. 71). This pre-consonantal r occurs in other cases: in they are too 
(p. 35), in far behind (p. 39), even in brothers which, unlike arrears, ends in 
-rz (p. 33). On the other hand there is no r in they are going (67). To crown 
all the companion volume states that r occurs before vowels only, It is naturally 
impossible to have any confidence in the correctness of the transcription of 
St. Cuthberts (p. 69) with a t in the prefix, of postcard with t (p. 3), and of 
and then (p. 75) with d. And the theoretical treatment in the form of an 
appendix to the companion volume strengthens one’s conviction that the 
writer in undertaking the phonetic part of the work has not made a just 
estimate of his abilities. In dealing with the vowels he informs his readers: 
“Die vokale werden teils durch die form der lippenédffnung, teils durch die 
stellung der zunge bestimmt.” Progress since Sweet and Sievers may have 
been slow, it is going too far to deny that there has been any. ee 

In spite of the failure of the phonetic part, however, we have no hesitation 
in repeating that this is an indispensable book for all students of living English. 

Query: Does a speaker whose English is not affected (infected ) by what 
he takes to be ‘logic’, or by Latin grammar, really say subjects index, or 
subject index ? 

The Hague. E. KRruisineca. 
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Language. IV, 4. Dec. 1928. T. Atkinson Jenkins, Old French engan, English gun. 
— S. Moore, Earliest Morphological Changes in Middle English. — Id. V, 1. March 
1929. G. M. Bolling, Linguistics and Philology. — ld. V, 3. Sept. 1929. H. Kurath, 
A bibliography of American pronunciation 1888-1928. 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. XLV, |. March 1929. 
American Bibliography for 1928. — H. W. Wells, The construction of Piers Plowman. 
— J. S. Graydon, Defense of Criseyde. — C. O. Chapman, Chaucer on preachers and 
preaching. — M. Kilgour, The manuscript source of Caxton’s second edition of the 
Canterbury Tales. — A. K. Getty, Chaucer’s changing conceptions of the humble 
lover. — H. S. Pancoast, The origin of the long-bow. — Id. XLIV, 2. June 1929. H. B. 
Hinckley, The date, author, and sources of The Owl and Nightingale. — M.Schiauch, 


The historical background of Fergus and Galiene. — A. C. Baugh, A source for the 


Middie English romance, Athelston. — H.R. Parsons, Anglo-Norman books of courtesy 
and nurture. — K. Lynch, Conventions of Platonic drama in the heroic plays of Orrery 
and Dryden. — C. Lloyd, Shadwell and the virtuosi. — G. G. Williams, Who was 
“Cenus” in the poem To the Memory of Mr. Congreve? — R. D. Havens, Changing 
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taste in the eighteenth century: a study of Dryden’s and Dodsley’s Miscellanies. — G. 
Van Arsdale Ingalls, Some sources of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. — A. M. 
Turner, A study of Clough’s Mari Magno. — W. O. Raymond, Browning and Higher 
Criticism. — L. Pound, A recent theory of ballad-making. — Id. XLIV, 3. Sept. 1929. 
H. E. Allen, On the author of the Ancren Riwle. — R. E. Neil Dodge, The text of 


the Gerusalemme Liberata in the versions of Carew and Fairfax. — M. Y. Hughes, 
Virgilian allegory and The Faerie Queene. — R. Tuve, The Red Crosse Knight and 
medizval demon stories. — E. M. Albright, Spenser’s cosmic philosophy and his 


religion. — D. Bush, Notes on Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. — J. S. G. Bolton, The 
authentic text of Titus Andronicus. — G. E. Bentley, Records of players in the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate. — B. M. Wagner, New allusions to A Game at Chesse. — 
F. L. Jones, Look About You and The Disguises. — L. M. Ellison, Elizabethan drama 
and the works of Smollett. — Id. XLIV, 4. Dec. 1929. Rankin, Rime and Reason. — 
A. W. Upton, Allusions to James I and his court in Marston’s Fawn and Beaumont’s 
Woman Hater. — J. T. Curtiss, Butler’s Sidrophel. — H. S. Hughes, More Popeana: 
items from an unpublished correspondence. — R. P. Bond, — JAD: A progeny of the 
Dunciad. — J. de Lancey Ferguson, New light on the Burns-Dunlop estrangement. 
—N. P. Stallknecht, Wordsworth and philosophy: suggestions concerning the 
source of the poet’s doctrines and the nature of his mystical experience. — J. Harring- 
ton, Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches and The Prelude, Book VI. — R. C. Harrison, 
Walt Whitman and Shakespeare. 


Studies in Philology. XXVI, 1. Jan. 1929. American Studies: Fourth Series. H. H. 
Clark, What made Freneau the father of American poetry? — C. P. Hotson, 
Emerson’s biographical sources for “Swedenborg”. — L. Ware, Poetic conventions in 
“Leaves of Grass”. — R. W. Adams, Thoreau and Immortality. — C. Gohdes, 
“The Western Messenger” and “The Dial’. — N. Foerster, Wordsworth in America. 
— T. McDowell, The juvenile verse of William Cullen Bryant. — Id. XXVI, 2. April 
1929. Elizabethan Studies: Fourteenth Series. E. Greenlaw, Britomart at the House of 
Busirane. — H. M. Belden, Alanus de Insulis, Giles Fletcher, and the “Mutabilitie” cantos. 
—S. Helsztynski, Milton in Poland. — E. H. Riley, Milton’s tribute to Vergil. — R. 
B. Sharpe, “We. Band of Brothers”. — E. Kuhl, “The Wanton Wife of Bath” and 
Essex. — S. A. Tannenbaum, Corrections of the text of Parts I and II of the 
“Parnassus” trilogy. — H. Craig, Recent literature of the English Renaissance. — 
Id. XXVI, 3. July 1929. T. M. Raysor, Coleridge and “Asra”. — R. Blanchard, 
Richard Steele and the status of women. — M. Nicolson, The early stage of 
Cartesianism in England. — J. R. Hulbert, What was Chaucer’s aim in the “Knight’s 
Tale”? — F. W. Cady, Towneley, York, and True-Coventry. — D. MacMillan, The 
first editions of Home’s “Douglas”. — Id. XXVI, 4. Oct. 1929. G. R. Coffman, A plea 
for the study of the Corpus Christi plays as drama. — E. S. Lindsey, The original 
music for Beaumont’s play “The Knight of the Burning Pestle”. — A. F. Potts 
Wordsworth and William Fleetwood’s “Sermons”. — F. B. Snyder, Burns’s last years. 
7 a ie a, : V5oirs aye bith ae pveieuks oF erty eae — E.M. Albright, On 

e dating of Spenser “Mutability” cantos. — W. K. Chandler 
Dekker’s “The Shoemaker’s Holiday”. “Te opoers Paras 


Philological Quarterly. VIII, 1. Jan. 1929. E. H.C. Oliphant, Collaboration in 
Elizabethan drama: Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s theory. — S. G. Morley, The development 
of the Homage-Volume. [Contains some very apposite comments on the Festschrift-mania.] 
— C. Camden Jr, Marlowe and Elizabethan psychology. — E. S. McCartney 
Zeugma in Vergil’s Aeneid and in English. — Id. VIII, 2. April 1929. E. N.S. Thom pson, 
The philosophy of Thomas Traherne. — F. P. Johnson, Neo-Platonic hymns by 
Thomas Taylor. — R. S. Crane, English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. 
— Id. VIII, 3. July 1929. J. W. Ashton, The date of John A Kent and John A Cumber. 
— D. MacMillan, Some burlesques with a purpose, 1830-1870. — é W. Lemmi, 


The symbolism of the classical episodes in the Faeri are 
Studies, 1928. P 1 erie Queene. — M. B. Ruud, Chaucer 


ep TN A i a De ee 


Shakespeare Problems nearing Solution. 


Henry VI and Richard III. 


If the devotees of science, as Professor R. H. Lowie says in his Are We 
Civilized ? ‘produce sense and nonsense in fairly equal profusion’, what shall 
we think of the effusions wherewith the votaries of Shakespeare lore have 
overwhelmed our little literary world? If in these publications reason and 
unreason could claim an equal share, perhaps our knowledge of things 
Shakespearean might have been advanced at the same rate as science has. 
As yet, unfortunately, in the domain of lower criticism the precise nature of 
the received texts has remained a subject of acute controversy, and in the 
sphere of higher criticism the burning question of authorship has not risen 
out of chaos. But we need not despair. La vérité est en marche. Mr. FP; 
Alexander marches triumphantly on with his most welcome Shakespeare's 
Henry VI and Richard III. We gladly follow his leadership till at a highly 
critical point we feel obliged to desert his standard and to fight our battle 
single-handed. 

Mr. Alexander's treatise centres in his ingenious discovery of an actor's 
blunders in The Contention, viz. in York's claim that he is nearer in descent 
to Edward Ill than Henry is. In the F of IJ Henry VI, Act Il, sc. 2, the 
pedigree is accurately given with exception of one point; and this mistake is 
also found in Holinshed’s Chronicle, Shakespeare's source. The version in 
The Contention however, ‘contains at least five obvious errors’, and ‘it is not 
merely the details that are incorrect ; the argument in the Q taken as a whole 
has no point whatever.’ No author can possibly have written this nonsense, 
it cannot be someone’s original text, ‘the hopeless confusion in the details 
of the pedigree and the mechanical repetition of phrases found in the F 
indicate that here we have in The Contention nothing more than someone's 
attempt to reconstruct from memory one of Shakespeare’s scenes.’ It follows 
that The Contention cannot be Shakespeare's first sketch of the play, 
or Marlowe's, Greene's, Peele’s or Lodge’s original composition, but that 
The Contention is a piratical version of Shakespeare's IJ Henry VI. And 
such a version is The true Tragedie. For the reasoning out in detail of 
these most important deductions and conclusions we refer to and strongly 
recommend the study of Mr. Alexander's exposition. Once again, and this 
time we hope definitively, Heminge and Condell’s honesty is cleared from 
suspicion. Rightly they have included Henry VI in their F. Of Shakespeare's 
sole authorship of the play there is independent evidence in Greene's well- 
known outburst against Shakespeare : 

_... there is an vpftart Crow, beautified with our feathers, that, with his 
Tygers heart wrapt in a Players hide, fuppofes he is as well able to bumbaft 
out a blanke verfe as the beft of you: and being an abfolute Johannes fac 
totum, is in his owne conceit the onely Shake-scene in a countrie.... 
Following Tyrwhitt, Mr. Alexander convincingly explains that ‘beautified with 
our feathers’ does not mean, as is generally supposed, an accusation of 
plagiarism but simply means that an actor speaks not his own but a 


- playwright’s language. Greene’s parody of 


O Tygres Heart, wrapt in a Womans Hide, Ill Hen. VL, I, 4, 137. 
supports the ascription of Henry VI to Shakespeare : ‘The line.... which 
E. S. XII. 1930. 6 
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Greene introduces by “his” cannot in its original form be other than 
Shakespeare’s’. And Mr. Alexander could have added what we wrote thirty 
years ago: if Shakespeare had revised the original work of other dramatists, 
Greene could not have written Shakespeare ‘supposes he is as well able to....’ 
but must needs have written: ‘supposes he is much better able to....’ 
Next to his, as we think, final solution of the Henry VI problem Mr. 
Alexander has favoured us with an interesting dissertation on the relation 
between the Q and the F text of Richard II. No wonder that this mysterious 
relation, by the old Cambridge editors considered to be ‘the most difficult 
question which presents itself to an editor of Shakespeare’, has given rise to 
diverse theories in which revision or rewriting and divided authorship play 
dominant parts. Mr. Alexander rightly and convincingly dismisses both. The 
F he holds to be a more or less carefully corrected copy of the Q by help of 
the prompt-book. The Q, according to his conclusions, was printed from a 
transcript ‘though not the best or fullest version in the Company's possession.’ 
It is at this point that we are sorry to disagree, and to go our own solitary way. 
The hypothesis of sundry transcripts of a play in the Company's possession 
is not a fortunate one. There is no use for transcripts. Shakespeare’s plays 
were delivered to the troupe in a perfect state. Heminge and Condell ‘haue 
{carfe receiued from him a blot in his papers’. In these circumstances, we should 
say, the author's ‘fair copy’, adapted for stage performance and allowed by 
the censor, can and shall do duty as prompt-book; from it the réles are 
transcribed, and there an end. Then, there is not much gained by the 
assumption of a transcript. Scribes’ and printers’ mistakes do not differ, see 
our Hamlet edition, pp. 3/8. A bad print may be as plausibly explained by the 
supposition of its having been printed by a slovenly compositor as by a careful 
printer from a bad transcript. Even for a shortened version the making of a 
transcript is unnecessary. The lines on the left margin of the ms. of The 
Second Maydens Tragedy, 1611, show how the players helped themselves to 
indicate the desired omissions. Doubling of actors’ parts or the excision of small 
parts with the few and insignificant alterations involved may easily be indicated 
on the ms. Only if it was true, as is now-a-days supposed, that the London 
Companies went on provincial tours with drastically pruned recasts of Shake- 
speare’s plays, would the element of transcription also have to be reckoned 
with. However, these pruned recasts are purely hypothetical, and, as others 
and we ourselves have argued, not probable at all. The QS (= surreptitious 
quarto) of Hamlet could be taken as the prototype of such a version, made 
for the provinces, but on its title-leaf is stated: ‘As it hath beene.... acted 
. in the Cittie of London.’ With regard to the Q of Richard III a shortened 
transcript is out of the question. This Q contains some 3400 lines, and it is 
utterly impossible to speak so many on the stage within two hours and a 
half 1); some 2500 are the utmost limit, all the QSs are shorter. Therefore, the 


1) Shakespeare himself informed us of the duration of a play: ‘two houres’ in 
Prol. 12, and ‘two fhort houres’ in Henry VIII, Prol. 13. Neste ice, 1589, says tad 
(Chambers, The Eliz. Stage, Vol. IV, p. 230). Henry Lord Hunsdon, Oct. 8, 1594, wrote: 
they began not their Plaies till towardes fower a clock, they will now begin at two, & 
haue don betweene fower and fiue,....’ (Ibidem, p. 316). Th. Dekker, as published in 1609 
spoke of ‘a foolish houre or two’ (Ibidem, p. 368). Other statements in Shakespeare’s lifetime 
are unknown to us, and Lord Hunsdon’s does not greatly differ from the others if we take 
into consideration that a play, as a rule, does not begin at the appointed time, and that 
when the play was done, a dance or some other entertainment followed. Thomas Platter tells 
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Q of Rich. III cannot represent a shortened transcript for stage performance. 
And for what other purpose would a Company order and keep in their 
possession shortened transcripts ? True, the F contains some two hundred lines 
more. But large omissions, whether they occur in a Q or in the F, are 
chargeable to the compositor. He, printing from the prompt-book, in- some 
few cases out of a good many, for a play of even 3000 lines had to be 
markedly reduced, followed the instructions to omit, not meant for him, but 
for the actors. It goes without saying that he left out many other lines without 
such a good excuse, see our Hamlet, pp. 167/76. 

The puzzle what the Q and what the F of Rich. III really are, if an answer 
is possible, must be solved by a search after divergencies and mistakes which 
have a determining quality. If we look at the line: 


LOSS brs foe Q F 
Then fpeake at once, what is it thou Then fay at once, what is it thou requefts. 
(demaundit. 


it does not seem possible to make out what were Shakespeare’s words, nor is 
it possible to say whose memory, the scribe’s, printer’s or player's, is responsible 
for these synonymous divergencies. But when we know that there are no good 
texts in which the synonyms crop up in such a royal abundance as in the 
parallel texts of Rich. III, two conclusions may be drawn: firstly, that it is 
improbable that any adapter, revisor or rewriter would be so madly disposed 
as to make these needless changes, and secondly, that it is improbable that 
a scribe’s or compositor’s memory is responsible for the bulk of them. 
Theoretically it is possible, see this periodical, 1929, pp. 194/5, but it is not 
probable. The over-numerous divergencies of this class rather indicate the 
failing memory of some one whose memory is more heavily taxed than a scribe’s 
or a compositor’s; the only one who comes into consideration when the named 
worthies are excluded is the actor. 


HI4, 9: Q F 
Why you my Lo: me thinks you fhould Your Grace, we thinke, fhould fooneft 
(fooneft know his mind (know his minde. 


The F line is perfect blank verse and must be genuine. The Q line is 
unexpected and indefensible prose between blank verse. Its synonymous 
divergence is beyond a scribe’s or compositor’s scope, and it has two 
recognizable actors’ traits: the exclamation and the more emphatic driving 
home of the author’s meaning. Either the manager-adapter or the performing 
actor made the change. 


IV, 4, 452/3: Q 15) 


What is it your highnes pleafure, I fhall What, may it pleafe you, fhall I doe at 
(do at Salisbury, (Salisbury ? 


Salisbury in the F must be pronounced Salisb’ry. Epilogue as in the preceding 
case; here the adapter can be dismissed. 


us: ‘Den 21 Septembris [1599] nach dem Imbiszeszen, ettwan umb zwey Uhren, bin ich 
mitt meiner geselschaft iiber das waszer gefahren, haben in dem streiiwinen Dachhaus die 
Tragedy vom ersten Keyser Julio Caesare mitt ohngefahr 15 personen sehen gar artlich 
agieren; zu endt der Comedien danszeten sie ihrem gebrauch nach gar iiberrauss zierlich, 
ye zwen in mannes undt 2 in weiber kleideren angethan, wunderbahrlich mitt einanderen 
(Ed. Hecht, p. 36). 
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IV, 4, 511/6: Q 13) 
Me{. Your grace miftakes, the newes I Rich. The newes I haue to tell your 
(bring is good, (Maieftie, 
My newes is that by {udden floud, and fall Is, that by fudden Floods, and fall of 
(of water, (Waters, 
The Duke of Buckinghams armie is difperft Buckinghams Armie is difpers’d and 
(and {cattered, ({catter’d, 
And he himfelfe fled, no man knowes whether. And he himfelfe wandred away alone, 
King. O I crie you mercie, I did miftake, No man knowes whither. 
Ratcliffe reward him, for the blow I gaue him, Meff. [O] I cry thee mercie: 
There is my Purfe, to cure that Blow of 


(thine. 


The blank verse of the F is perfect if we restore the omission of O, but of the 
six lines of the Q only the first and the last are really blank verse. From such 
a passage as the first four Q lines, as from many other passages, it is obvious 
that the F is primary, and cannot be a revised or corrected text for the simple 
reason that no author of that period wrote the kind of would-be blank verse 
we have in the Q before us, Such a text is corrupt and cannot be original, it is 
a text of an actor who is not part-perfect but renders faithfully all the meaning 
of his part. The Q words of the King’s part, however, may be the adapter’s. 
The elucidating insertion of ‘I did miftake’ and the perfect manner of working 
away the ambiguous expression ‘that Blow of thine’ show premeditation. 
Surely, though the adapter lost to cure a blow, with regard to the audience 
he improved upon Shakespeare’s text. For, be it remembered, the essence of 
stage craft, its highest duty and its only purpose is the elucidation, the bringing 
home of a playwright’s text. The actor's elocution and gestures explain to 
the audience the written words. Speeches on the stage must be understood 
at once ; nothing is more detrimental to the success of a play than obscure and 
difficult expressions. Therefore, as a general rule, the written plays are adapted 
for stage performance by a process of alteration consisting in smoothing, 
elucidating and enlivening the original text. The prompt-book is the adapted 
original. And when we assert that an expression is the adapter’s, we mean 
that it is not Shakespeare’s but that it stood in the prompt-book. When we 
speak of actors’ words we mean that the prompt-book did not contain them. 


I, 3, 63/9: Q F 

The King of his owne royall difpofition, The King on his owne Royall difpofition, 

And not prouokt by any fuiter elfe, (And not prouok’d by any Sutor elfe) 

Ayming belike at your interiour hatred, Ayming (belike) at your interiour hatred, ' 

Which in your outward actions so i‘ That in your outward action fhewes it felfe 

elfe 

Againft my kindred, brother, and my felfe : Again{ft my Children, Brothers, and my 
Selfe, 

Makes him to fend that thereby he may Makes him to fend, that he may rahe the 

(gather (ground. 


The ground of your ill will and to remoue it. 


Richard has insinuated that the Queen had caused the King to send Bucking- 
ham, and the Queen answers that the King makes himself to send Buckingham, 
i.e, sponte sua sends Buckingham. But this in passing, we have to account for 
the divergence of the versions. The comparison makes it quite certain that the 
F text is genuine and the Q its elucidation. Durior lectio preferenda est. 
Nobody would change the Q lines into the F text, But it is easy to see that 
the inattentive hearer (or reader) will not at once realize that the ‘ground’ 
of your hatred (1. 65) is meant. Such difficulties are removed by the adaptation. 


a. 
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And that in this case it is no actor’s change but the adapter’s is probable from 
the good form in which it is done, and from the additional elucidation : ‘and 
to remove it’. It is premeditated art. Many editors have thought it to be 
Shakespeare’s art. 


IIE 2, 91/2: Q F 
But come my Lo: fhall we to the tower? What, fhall we toward the .Tower? the 
(day is fpent. 
Halt. I go: but ftay, heare you not the Halt. Come, come, haue with you: 
(newes, Wot you what, my Lord, 


The F lines are perfect verse; toward has to be pronounced to’rd. The Q 
line 92 translates two archaic expressions, and line 91 leaves out the hard and 
curious phrase ‘the day is {pent’. The day was not spent, what does the phrase 
mean? From the context of ‘The night is {pent’ in Venus, |. 717, it is evident 
that spent does not mean ended; we rather think that it stands for lost to any 
other (intended) business or employment. Whether the corrupt Q lines must 
be ascribed to the actors or to the adapter, it is hard to say. 


II, 3, 589°: te) F 

I feare, I feare, twill prooue a troublous I feare, I feare, ‘twill proue a giddy world. 
(world. 

Then mafters looke to fee a troublous world Then Mafters looke to fee a troublous world. 


Of course, giddy is the genuine word, and ftroublous at 1. 5 is an actor's slip 
of the tongue. If an actor has to say giddy world, and he or another actor 
has to say troublous world within the compass of a few lines, the slip into 
troublous is easily explained. Scribes and compositors make the same kind of 
tautological mistakes, but there is a difference, they do not anticipate a word 
which occurs four lines later on. An actor may do this because he knows the 
whole text. From the same lines a printer’s tautological mistakes may be 
illustrated. The compositor of the second Q of Rich. III printed at 1. 5 the 
synonymous mistake troublefome for troublous, and the compositor of the 
eighth Q influenced by troublefome world at |. 5 repeated troublefome at 1. 9 
instead of setting up troublous. 


i3, 333: Q F 
To be reuenged on Ryuers, Vaughan, Gray: To be reueng’d on Riuers, Dorfet, Grey. 


Vaughan speaks one line in the course of the play. We do not even hear 
what reason Richard had to be revenged on him. On the other hand, Dorset, 
the Queen's son, together with his brother Grey and their uncle Rivers were 
Richard’s mighty adversaries. It follows that the F must be right, and that 
Vaughan is a corruption. A scribe’s or a compositor’s mistake is not likely. 
Can it be an actor’s? At II, 4, 42/3 we hear that Rivers and Grey are taken 
prisoners and with them Sir Thomas Vaughan ; Dorset had escaped, see IV, 
4, 311/2. At III, 2, 67 the three prisoners ‘Rivers, Vaughan, Grey’ are named, 
at IV, 4, 69 and at IV, 4, 147 the same collocation reoccurs, and this explains 
the mistake of the Q at I, 3, 333 as a tautological actor’s slip. 


I, 3, 106/9: Q F 

With thofe grofe taunts I often haue Of thofe groffe taunts that oft I haue 
(endured : (endur'd. 

I had rather be a countrey feruant maid, I had rather be a Countrie feruant maide 

Then a great Queene with this condition, Then a-great Queene, with this condition, 


To be thus taunted, fcorned, and baited at: To be fo baited, f{corn’d and ftormed at, 
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The last line of the F must be genuine because taunted in the Q is plausibly 
explained as an actor's slip of the tongue caused by the word taunts at 


1. 106. Pronounce I'd for I had. 


1, 2,.46:: Q F 
To his new kingdome of perpetuall reft. To his new Kingdome of ner chee 
gat. 
The word never-changing is rare, Shakespeare does not use it elsewhere, and 
the NED does not mention it. Rare words are genuine, and the Q text is 
explained by the actor’s confusion with the remembrance of I, 4, 47: “Vnto 
the Kingdome of perpetuall Night’. Of these interesting tautological actors’ 
repetitions we adduce some more cases: 


Pay SR oe Q 1B: 


Thy bloudy faulchion {moking in his bloud, 
Tes 320/7.: 

I lay vnto the grieuous charge of others: 
Clarence whom I indeed haue laid in 


(darkenes, 
1,74, 65): 
I promife you, I am afraid to heare you 
(tell it. 
I, 4, 229/30: 
Cla. My brothers loue, the diuell, and 
(my rage. 
1 Thy brothers loue, the diuell and thy 
(fault 
II, 1, 32/4: 
Buc. When euer Buckingham doth turne 
(his hate, 


On you or yours, but with all duteous loue 

Doth cherifh you and yours, God punifh me 

TZ 24° Ni 5252 * 

And hugd me in his arme, and kindly kift 
(my cheeke, 

He hugd me in his armes, and {wore with 


(fobs, 
III, 2, 49/52: 
That this fame very day, your enemies, 
The kindred of the Queene muft die at 
(Pomfret. 
Haft. Indeede I am no mourner for that 
(newes, 
Becaufe they haue beene {till mine enemies: 
IV, 4, 175/8: 
King. Faith none but Humphrey houre, 
(that cald your grace 
To breake faft once forth of my companie, 
If I be fo difgracious in your fight, 
Let me march on, and not offend your grace. 
V, 3, 30 & 40: 
Good captaine Blunt, beare my good night 
(to him, 
Good captaine Blunt beare my good night 
(to him, 


Thy murd’rous Faulchion {moaking in his 

(blood : 

I lay vnto the greeuous charge of others. 
Clarence, who I indeede haue caft in 

(darkneffe, 


I am affraid (me thinkes) to heare you 
(tell it. 


Cia. My Brothers loue, the Diuell, and 
(my Rage. 
1 Thy Brothers Loue, our Duty, and 
(thy Faults, 


Buc. When euer Buckingham doth turne 
(his hate 

Vpon your Grace, but with all dutious loue, 
Doth cherifh you, and yours, God punifh 


(me 
And pittied me, and kindly kift my cheeke: 


And hugg’d me in his armes, and {wore 


(with fobs, 


That this fame very day your enemies, 
The Kindred of the Queene, muft dye at 


(Pomfret. 
Haft. Indeed I am no mourner for that 
(newes, 

Becaufe they haue beene {till my 
(aduerfaries : 


Rich. Faith none, but Humfrey Hower, 
That call'd your Grace 
To Breakefaft once, forth of my company. 
If I be fo difgracious in your eye, 
Let me march on, and not offend you 
(Madam. 
Good Captaine Blunt, beare my goodnight 
(to him, 
Sweet Blunt, make fome good meanes to 
({fpeak with him 


Though we do not regard them as such, a couple of these instances may be 
tautological compositor’s mistakes. ‘I promise you’ at I, 4, 65 is a stock phrase, 
rightly occurring at II, 3, 2 and V, 3, 232. At II, 1, 33 but has the meaning 
of otherwise than, see NED under C. 7. Last not least we are able to give 
an actor's repetition from The Taming of the Shrew: 


ieee 
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Ill, 5, 5: Q F 


Buc. Tut feare not me. 


Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deepe 
I can counterfait the deepe Tragedian: 


(Tragedian, 


‘Tut, feare not me’ is found in The Shrew at IV, 4, 13. It is no wonder that 
this funny passage stuck in the memory of the actors, see p. 167, 1928, 
of this periodical. The fun greatly depends on omitted words in the F which 
we have restored. At the time we inclined to the belief that the words were 
cancelled by the censor, however, now seeing what impression the passage 
in The Shrew made on the player who acted Buckingham we conclude that 
the omitted words were spoken on the stage, and cancelled by Heminge and 
Condell who, as we shall see below, exercised censorial duties themselves. 
By this time we flatter ourselves that we have positively proved actors’ 
slips and repetitions in the Q of Rich. III, and wherever these occur we 
have to expect actors’ gag as well. The following quotations look like it : 


(Glofter ? 
III, 1, 188/9 & IV, 2, 84/5: Q 
Glo. Shall we heare from you Catesby 
(ere we fleepe ? 
Cat. You fhall my Lord. 
King. Shal we heare from thee Tirrel ere 
Tir. Ye fhall my lord, (we fleep ? 


Rich. Shall we heare from you, Catesby, 
(ere we fleepe ? 
Cates. You fhall, my Lord. 
[No text in F.] 


The repetition shows at least one of these couples to be actors’ sayings. The 
first line of each couple is prose, and the second is only a piece of a blank 
verse line. The worst is that Catesby does not execute his mission till next 
morning. For these reasons the lines cannot be genuine. Neither have they 
any appearance of an adapter’s insertion. A corrector is out of the question. 
There remains the explanation that the King’s lines are Burbage’s own, and 
that Catesby and Tirrel followed suit. From Burbage’s standpoint who played 
Richard, it is no bad find, it shows histrionic talent by finishing up the 
dialogue in a most natural and lively manner. 

The appearance of the first couple in the F is explained by its being, as 
we all know, a reprint of the Q; the omission of the second couple in the F 
is explained by the correction the Q has undergone for the publication of 
the F. The inexactness of the time made all kind of correction haphazard. 

As a last instance of a repetition which also shows Burbage as a gifted 
actor we quote: 


IV, 4, 456/7 : Q 
King. My mind is changd fir, my minde 
(is changd. 
How now, what newes with you? 


A remarkable divergency we meet in: 


UN So Ea By ee Q 
Duch. Who meets vs heere, my neece 
Plantagenet ? 
Qu. Sifter well met, whether awaie fo 
(faft ? 


F 


Rich. My minde is chang’d: 
Enter Lord Stanley. 
Stanley, what newes with you? 


FR 
Duch. Yorke. Who meetes vs_heere? 
My Neece Plantagenet, (Glofter ? 
Led in the hand of her kind Aunt of ; 
Now, for my Life, fhee’s wandring to the 


(Tower, 

On pure hearts loue, to greet the tender 

Daughter, well met. (Prince. 

Anne. God giue your Graces both, || a 

And a ioyfull time of day. (happie 
Qu. As much to you, good Sifter : 

(whither away ? 
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Here the Q is defective and corrupted. The Queen cannot say sister to the 
Duchess of York nor to Margaret Plantagenet. The Q text cannot be 
explained as caused by a blundering scribe or printer or adapter, but os 
telescoping of original text words into the second Q line, where words 0 
the Duchess are incorporated in the Queen’s speech, is a phenomenon we find 
in QSs which are based on the words spoken on the stage. When a reporters 
notes are poor, and do not clearly indicate the speakers, the worker up of 
the notes may help himself out in some such way as the last Q line exemplifies. 

Are not, one may ask, this last instance, the quoted gag and the many 
actor's slips and repetitions proof positive that the Q is a QS, a ‘Bad Quarto 
in Professor Pollard’s words? Soft you, that cannot be, the Q is far too long 
and far too good. There is one alternative: the Q must be a reprint of a QS 
augmented and corrected by the help of the prompt-book. That is to say, the 
text of the Q is a blend between a QS which once existed and the adapted 
fair copy of Shakespeare’s own hand. In other words, the character of the 
Q is essentially the same as that of the Q LLL whose QS is also lost, and as 
that of the Qs of Rom. & Jul. and Hamlet, and as that of the F texts of 
II and II] Henry VI. On p. 177 of our Hamlet edition we have given the 
misprints which the Hamlet QS and Q have in common, and which, together 
with the statement on the title-leaf of the Q ‘Newly imprinted and enlarged 
to almoft as much againe as it was, according to the true and perfect Coppie’, 
establish beyond any reasonable doubt the reprint character of the Hamlet 
Q of 1604. A real reprint in our modern sense of the word it is not, but we 
have shown that the QS was consulted and used when it was set up. The 
Q of Rom. & Jul. has on its title-leaf ‘Newly corrected, augmented, and 
amended’. Of course, this is not an author’s statement but a printer’s. This 
Q contains large passages of pure reprint, which fact was discovered in 1879 
by Robert Gericke. He thought that a few pages of the ms. had been lost 
which the printer supplied from the QS. However, besides these passages, 
other evidence is scattered through the play, see our Did Shakespeare revise 
Rom. & Jul.? in Anglia, Bd. XXXIX, p. 45 sqq. The Q of LLL was ‘Newly 
corrected and augmented’, and indeed, it contains lines reprinted from the lost 
QS, see this periodical, Aug. 1925, pp. 113/5. Mr. Alexander, though he did 
not realize it, has proved that the F versions of IJ and JI] Henry VI contain 
large and small bits of reprint matter from The Contention and The true 
Tragedy. He, however, supposes that these passages indicate a common ms. 
source, ‘a fragmentary transcript of the play.’ Three large passages in The 
Contention contain from 40 to 46 lines, and these ‘may represent three pages 
preserved from transcript’. At first sight this guess appears to be valuable 
but its plausibility is marred and condemned by the other short passages. Mr. 
Alexander even admits the case of an ‘isolated stage direction in Act II, sc. 1. 
which, according to his theory, must have sprung up from a preserved fragment 
of a transcript. That a fragment, containing nothing save a stage direction, 
could have been religiously or casually preserved and used at the right place 
in the fabrication of The Contention is nothing short of a miracle. That Mr. 
Alexander himself has felt some scruples we should like to infer from his: ‘It 
is fortunately unnecessary for the present purpose to conjecture how exactly 
every part in The Contention came to be preserved. Enough has been 
established to show that in the construction of this text from fragments so 
minutely broken, and so fortuitously reunited, chances would operate which 
cannot now be calculated with completeness.’ 
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When discussing the parallel text of JJ Henry VI, Act. IV, sc. 5, Mr. 
Alexander writes : ‘Since the first citizen speaks in prose the only explanation 
why both Quarto and Folio begin each line with the same word and initial 
capital is that they are derived from closely related manuscripts — unless it 
can be shown that the printers of the Folio used a Quarto edition for reference 
when setting up their version of 2 Henry VI’. Unfortunately, this unless, 
this simple alternative, is lost sight of and never mentioned again. All through 
lie takes it for granted that sameness of texts means direct ms. origin of 
The Contention and The true Tragedy. Mr. Alexander knows as well as we 
do how extensively and sometimes exclusively the F printers used a Q when 
setting up their texts; he could have known how and in what way printers 
of Qs used the QSs, and he ought to know that we must always apply 
known facts before inventing audacious hypotheses. Now, which is more 
probable, either the fabrication of The Contention with the miraculous help 
of those ‘minutely broken fragments’ of a purely hypothetical transcript, or 
the F printers’ use of an old, though bad, edition, whereas we certainly know 
that other printers of the period advertised this their practice on the title- 
leaves of their productions? ‘Contemporary evidence is the only thing that 
matters’, says the late Dr. Smart in his Truth and Tradition. 

Returning to our contention that the Q of Richard III is partly a reprint 
of a lost QS, it is worth while to mention that there exists at least a fragment 
of external evidence for it. On the third Q of 1602 we find the statement 
Newly augmented, with a comma behind it as if corrected, etc. had to follow. 
As this third edition contains nothing which is not found in the first and 
second editions it seems to imply the existence of yet an earlier and shorter 
edition, a QS. 

The casual reprint character of the Q taken for granted, what else is it ? 
Our answer is that we have not found a single fact which contradicts its 
having been printed from the prompt-book, viz. from Shakespeare’s adapted 
autograph. A transcript, of course, cannot be excluded, but there is no need 
whatever to assume it. 

When the manager of the troupe or an experienced actor fits a play for 
performance, he alters, adds and omits; elsewhere we have fully illustrated 
his mode of action. Less often he corrects what to him seems wrong, for 
instance : 


i 4, 1/3 Q RP 
Car. Laft night I heare they lay at Arch. Laft night I heard they lay at 
Northhampton, (Stony Stratford, 
At Stoniftratford will they be to night, And at Northampton they do reft to night: 
To morrow or next day, they will be here. To morrow, or next day, they will be heere. 


The F is metrically right, and corresponds with the account of the journey 


as given in Holinshed, therefore it must be Shakespeare’s text. Heere is London, 


— 
_ 
Ta 


pease aoe. a a Sat Ds 


and since Stony Stratford is nearer to London than Northampton is, the 
passage has an odd look which was miscorrected in the Q. 


III, 4, 78/80: Q F 

Off with his head. Now by Saint Paule, Off with his Head; now by Saint Paul 
I will not dine to day I {weare, (I {weare, 
Vntill I fee the fame, fome fee it done, I will not dine, vntill I fee the fame. 


Louell and Ratcliffe, looke that it be done: 


Ratcliffe at this time being at Pomfret could not be present. Yet the words 
Louell and Ratcliffe must be genuine because at III, 5, 54, in the Q as well 
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as in the F, ‘the louing hafte of thefe our friends’ is referred to. The Q leaves 
out the offending 1. 80. We call attention to the diverging lines with regard 
to the Queen’s brother or brothers : 


LelsnOe Q 

Anthony Wooduile her brother there, 

Lssooles 

Betwixt the Duke of Glocefter and your 
(brothers, 

le Sra lovee 

Againft my kindred, brother, and my felfe : 

II, 1, 66/8: 

Of you Eo: Riuers, and Lord Gray of you, 


That all without defert haue frownd on me, 
Dukes, Earles, Lords, gentlemen, indeed of 
(all : 


11563,,28% 
And the Queenes kindred hauty and proud, 
V4 O20 
Where is thy husband now, where be thy 


F 
Anthony Woodeulle her Brother there, 


Betweene the Duke of Gloufter, and your 
(Brothers, 


Againft my Children, Brothers, and my 
(Selfe, 

Of you and you, Lord Riuers and of 
(Dorfet, 
That all without defert haue frown’d on me: 
Of you Lord Wooduill, and Lord Scales 
(of you, 

Dukes, Earles, Lords, Gentlemen, indeed 

(of all. 

And-the Queenes Sons, and Brothers, 
haught and proud: 
Where is thy Husband now? Where be 


(brothers ? (thy Brothers ? 
1V5042143: 
And the dire death of my two fonnes, and And the dyre death of my poore Sonnes, 
(brothers : (and Brothers. 
TV; 24," 380): 


Thou had’f{t not broken, nor my Brothers 


Had not bene broken, nor my brother flaine. 
(died. 


Mr. Alexander commenting on I, 1, 66/8 explains the puzzle of the number 
of the Queen’s brothers by assuming that ‘the Q version was prepared for 
some occasion when the number of available actors must have been limited’. 
We have another idea. In contraposition to the Q, the F is consistent in 
giving three brothers to the Queen, except at I, 1, 67, which line is metrically 
impossible, cannot be genuine, and is explained by its being reprinted from 
the faulty line in the Q. There cannot be the least doubt that Shakespeare, 
when writing Richard III, was under the impression that the Queen had three 
brothers, Woodville, Rivers and Scales, whereas in reality she had one 
brother only to whom the three names were equally applicable. The adapter 
noticed the mistake in 5 out of 8 cases, and vigorously corrected it, but the 
cases at I, 3, 37; IV, 4, 92, and 143 escaped his notice. From all this it is 
obvious that I, 1, 67 was written by Shakespeare in this form : 
Anthony Wooduille and his brothers there 

The F version of Richard III is admittedly a corrected reprint of the Q. 
Already we have seen that it often corrects corruptions of the Q. 
Unfortunately, the correction leaves much to be desired. Many faults are 
reprinted, and miscorrections occur. The corrector perceiving a passage to be 
wrong often did not trouble to look at his ms.. Modern exactness or logical 
consistence do not seem to have existed in Queen Elizabeth's day. Science 
had not yet helped in civilizing the world. Look at this line: 


TGS: Q F 
That tempers him to this extremity, That tempts him to this harfh Extremity. 


The printer of the second Q, presumably not realizing that tempers means 
moulds, printed tempts, and the following Qs repeated the mistake. The F 
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corrector, detecting that the line did not scan, instead of looking up his ms., 
miscorrected the line by the insertion of harfh. 


WS SRW Q F 

Glo. What? threat you me with telling Rich. What? threat you me with telling 

(of the King, (of the King ? 
Tell him and fpare not, looke what I haue I will auouch’t in prefence of the King: 
faid, 
I will auouch in prefence of the King: I dare aduenture to be fent to th’ Towre. 
Tis time to f{peake, my paines are quite "Tis time to fpeake, 
(forgot. My paines are quite forgot. 


The Q missed out |. 116, and the F 1. 114. The F man after having left out 
1. 114, without looking at the ms., miscorrected the passage by adding ‘t 
after auouch. 


TLE 2, (80's Q i 


Halt. My Lo: I hould my life as deare Halt. My Lord, I hold my Life as deare 
(as you doe yours, (as yours, 


Again a miscorrection in the F. My Lord is an interpolation and ought to 
have been deleted. 


ATS4y~ 65: Q F 


Or let me die to looke on death no more. Or let me dye, to looke on earth no more. 


The word death is undoubtedly right. 


IV, 4, 111/2: Q F 
Now thy proud necke, beares halfe my Now thy proud Necke, beares halfe my 
(burthened yoke, (burthen'd yoke, 
From which, euen here, I flippe my wearie From which, euen heere I flip my wearied 
(necke, (head, 


The Q is genuine, ‘my wearie necke’ stands in contraposition to ‘thy proud 
necke’, and besides, a head does not slip from a yoke, it is free of it. The 
sixth Q from which the F is printed has ‘wearied necke’, and the F tried to 
improve upon it by printing ‘wearied head’. 

Correctors are arbitrary, and printers were their own correctors. Some 
miscorrections may be laid at their door but the bulk must be ascribed to 
Heminge and Condell who have ‘ouerfeen’ the plays to ‘the height of [their] 
care’, but who ‘could not go beyond [their] owne powers’ as they tell us. 
Surely to their meddling are due the alterations which intend to do away with 
profanity. Oaths are changed, e.g. Come for Zounds at I, 4, 128, or left out 
as Zounds at I, 4, 149, and Marry at Il, 3, 46. Here is a case where the 
deletion had to be followed up with the cancellation of an excellent line : 


Ill, 7, 219/21: Q F 
Come Citizens, zounds ile intreat no more. Come Citizens, we will entreat no more. 
Glo. O do not fweare my Lord of Catesb. Call him againe, {weet Prince, 
(Buckingham. accept their {uit : 


Catef. Call them againe, my lord, and 
(accept their fute. 


And here, to vary our instances, we quote a passage where the actor 
Burbage interpolated an oath of his own. Read the context, and admire how 
drastically the clever Burbage translated “Who's there ?’ to the audience : 
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We Sh Ae Q F 
Enter Ratcliffe. Enter Ratcliffe. 
Rat. My Lord. Rat. My Lord. 
King. Zoundes, who is Dette pee aie i ia. 
iffe, Lord, tis I, the earlie at. Ratcliffe ; : 
Re ee ee (saltaae cocke, (Village Cock 


‘Rat. My Lord.’ is the adapter’s smoothing interpolation, and ‘Ratcliffe my 
Lord’ at 1. 209 is his smoothing and elucidating insertion. Both interpolations 
are utterly redundant and spoil the blank verse. Zounds cannot be an adapter's 
insertion, we get it in the Q because the Q is a casual reprint of the QS, 
a report of the play as it has been acted. We apologize for speaking 
apodictically, but we cannot always repeat our arguments, and we must refer 
to our former publications, 

God in the Q is in the F a few times toned down to heauen, for instance, 
twice in one line, IV, 4, 377. However, the height of Heminge and Condell’s 
care never permitted them to do anything consistently. A host of Gods have 
outlived them. This kind of deliberate falsification in the F is well-known. It has 
not been made known that it extends to several other words, e.g. holy I, 4, 121; 
208 ; IV, 4, 369; zeale II, 1, 40; and even foule Il, 3, 38; V, 3, 232. The F 
alters foules into Hearts. Once this is done by the Q at II, 1, 9, but here it 
is an obvious actor’s or printer's slip caused by the alliterating words heauen 
and hate: 

By heauen, my heart is purgd from grudging hate, 

A last instance of Puritanic zeal : 


I, 4, 194/6: Q F 

I charge you as you hope to haue I charge you, as you hope for any 
(redemption, (goodneffe, 

By Chrifts deare bloud fhed for our That you depart, and lay no hands on me: 


(grieuous finnes, 
That you depart and lay no hands on me, 


At pp. 143/58 of our Hamlet edition we have treated of the deliberate 
changes found in the F. They are of the same kind as those of the F Richard 
III, and to finish with them we add examples of modernizations: fhriek’d for 
[quakt at I, 4, 54; doth for fares at II, 4, 40 ; and Houfe for place at I, 2, 213, 
and III, 1, 190, 

From our observations it may be safely deduced that the relation between 
the Q and F version of Richard III is essentially the same as between the 
Hamlet versions. The F Richard III is, like the F Hamlet, a reprint of the 
Q, corrected in a slovenly manner by the help of a good text, modernized 
by the printers, and in various places corrupted by Heminge and Condell 
who were driven by those good intentions wherewith hell is paved. What 
that good text was is a matter of speculation. In our Hamlet edition we 
opined that it was a transcript older than the Q. We-came to that conclusion 
because we assumed that the prompt-book, Shakespeare’s adapted autograph, 
had been sold to the publisher of the Q, and therefore was lost to Heminge 
and Condell. This therefore may be wrong. Since Dr. Greg has proved in the 
Trans. of the Bibliogr. Soc., Sec. Ser., Vol. IV, pp. 102/18, that the autograph 
copy of 32 cantos of Harington’s Orlando Furioso has survived the printing~- 
house, it is possible and even probable that the manager of the troupe sold 
the right of publishing, and bargained for a re-delivery of the prompt-book. 
This simplifies the question. It means that the good text used when printing 
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the F Hamlet was not necessarily a transcript but may have been the same 
prompt-book from which the Q Hamlet was printed. And so it may be with 
regard to the F Richard IJI. As soon as we can explain a text without the 
assumption of a transcript it is only conformable to the principles of logic 
to give up the complicated hypothesis of an unnecessary transcript. 

The seemingly wonderful fact that the printer of a Q having the genuine 
text before him yet used a printed QS we have dealt with in our Hamlet 
edition. The F printers, at least when reprinting a Q, may have worked in 
another way ; it is rather more probable that they received Qs some of which 
Heminge and Condell themselves by the aid of the prompt-book had corrected 
and prepared. This mode of action would also explain Heminge and Condell’s 
‘care, and paine’, and their boast of having offered the plays ‘cur’d, and perfect 
of their limbes’, ‘absolute in their numbers’. Yes, we remember their behaviour 
towards oaths and some meddling with lines that did not scan. 

Although of much less importance, there is another question wherein we 
cannot agree with Mr. Alexander. We called him the ingenious discoverer of 
an actor’s blunders in The Contention. In our conception these blunders were 
made during an actual performance, and taken down in shorthand. In his idea 
these blunders were made by two actors who played their parts in Richard III, 
wrote down from memory the whole text, and sold it to be published. Against 
our conception which implies that the QSs are based on shorthand reports 
Mr. Alexander argues: 


It is clear that the instructions of Hamlet were not meant for actors of this level 
of incapacity; and that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern might well have smiled 
at the lenten entertainment in store for the players if they could have done no 
better than this. But the famous digression on acting suggests that Shakespeare 
and his fellows would have regarded such an opinion of their care and capacity 
as monstrous; and till there is positive proof, the theory must be rejected which 
implies that in the most brilliant age of English drama the leading company in 
the land were so utterly incompetent. 


Fortunately, our theory does not imply that Elizabethan actors were so utterly 
incompetent. We greatly fear that Mr. Alexander, in writing against our 
exposition in our Hamlet edition, only pooh-poohed what he had not studied. 
The real greatness of an actor does not depend on his capacity and care for 
conning words but on his capacity and care for interpreting the author's 
meaning to the audience. We remember an old actor of long-ago who never 
knew his part, and no other was more cheered. On what grounds has Mr. 
Alexander the right a priori to assert that the Elizabethan actor repeated 
the prescribed words and sentences with a parrot’s perfection ? “Contemporary 
evidence is the only thing that matters,’ and Mr. Alexander does not favour 
us with the least scrap of evidence that bears out his opinion. All the pertinent 
facts we are aware of indicate the reverse. The transcriber of Orlando's part 
in Greene's play, the only player's réle that has come down to us, made 
one detectable error in about every four lines. Edward Alleyn who acted 
Orlando did not even correct half the mistakes in his written part, and did 
not even trouble to fill in all the blanks the scribe had left open, see this 
periodical, Oct. 1929. The Il. II, 3, 1/4 of Rom. & Jul. were four times printed 
between 1597 and 1600, and each time with remarkable differences, see 
Anglia, 1927, pp. 51/4. Such instances give us an idea about the degree of 
general inexactness in things theatrical. Part-perfectness as a general actors 
trait is unthinkable in a time when Meres lauded Wilson for his ‘extemporall 
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witte’, and quoted Doctor Case’s praise of Tarleton “in cuius cerebroso capite 
lepidae facetiae habitant’. Mr. P. Fitzgerald wrote in The Gent. Magazine, 
1885, p. 185: ‘Even so late as the days of the old Victoria Theatre, the actors 
often performed a play with little more to guide them than notes of the 
situations and topics, filling in the dialogue from their own invention’. Even 
so early as the days of Queen Elizabeth, The Taming of a Shrew must have 
been acted in this way, see our article on it in this periodical, Aug. 1928. 
Dr. Greg found ‘considerable impromptu accretions’ in the Q’ of Orlando 
Furioso, and we think them proved. The Shakespeare lines ] Henry IV, U, 
4, 309 and Ant. & Cleop., V, 2, 216/7 are unexplainable if extempore acting 
had been a thing unknown. And Hamlet’s famous digression on acting, 
‘let thofe that play your clownes {peake no more than is fet downe for them’, 
suggests, nay, proves that the Elizabethan actors did not greatly care to be 
part-perfect, and at times deliberately made free with their texts. Certainly, 
this is no sign of their incompetence, as Mr. Alexander wildly guesses, on the 
contrary, it shows how clever and gifted they were. In our opinion, nothing 
can be further from the mark than an aprioristic acceptance of the players’ 
part-perfectness as an argument against the shorthand theory. 

Still another question: how would it be possible for part-perfect actors to 
play within two hours and a half plays as long as Hamlet and Richard III ? 
Surely, the actors had to find some compromise between the written text and 
the possibility of playing it. Either they had to rewrite and shorten the play to 
about half its length, or they had to decide on some great cuts, designated 
on the prompt-book, and further to leave it to the actors themselves to shorten 
their speeches. As far as we understand the circumstances of the period the 
latter alternative is the more probable. Be this as it may, we hold that the 
Hamlet QS roughly, very roughly, represents the inevitable compromise, and 
not unworthily, for two professional actors, and such men are the experts in 
these matters we have to listen to, gave their opinion in these words : 


When [the Hamlet QS] is candidly and thoroughly studied in the interest of 
stage effect (and, according to its title, it has the text of the stage,) it will show, 
amidst all the abbreviations, absurdities, garblings, and whatever faults there may 


be, an abundance of marks, which.... cause the effective representation of 
the action, as well as of the characters themselves, to appear more distinct 
and logical. E. & O. Devrient (Furness, Vol. IV, p. 346). 


Mr. Alexander goes on: 


The assumption [of the shorthand theory] is the less called for since there are 
alternative methods of reporting whose practice can be established, not merely 
from the guesses of one of the victims, but from the statements of the pirates 
themselves — methods which explain the phenomena of some of the Bad 
Quartos very much more simply than shorthand reporting. "a 


It is here that the evidence about Sheridan's texts so well sndrahelied by Mr. 
Rhodes again proves decisive. 


The evidence Mr. Alexander thinks to be decisive consists of two statements 


by pirate-actors. In his Memoirs Tate Wilkinson tells about his piracy of 
The Duenna : 


wee I locked myself up in my room, set down first the jokes I remembered, then 
I laid a book of the songs before me, and with magazines kept the regulation of 
the scenes, and by the help of a numerous collection of obsolete Spanish plays 
I produced an excellent opera ; 


R. Crompton Rhodes ed. of Sheridan, Vol. I, p. 263. 
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And Mr. Alexander remarks: 


This method was of course as practicable in Shakespeare's day as in 
Sheridan’s, and there is actually an instance of this kind of report among the 
Bad Quartos. The compiler of The Taming of a Shrew anticipated Tate 
Wilkinson's device. He included in his compilation as many of the jokes from 
Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew as he could remember, and filled out the 
piece with quotations from Marlowe. 


A Shrew is a piracy, we refer to our article in this periodical, Aug. 1928, 
but the play does not rest on such a report from memory as Tate Wilkinson 
describes. We grant it is hard to distinguish between piracies either resulting 
from a shorthand report or from a reproduction from memory. Mistakes may 
guide us, but stenographic mistakes have nothing special. Yet, there is at least 
one kind of mistake which may be found in a shorthand report, and which 
cannot occur in a memorial reproduction: it is an actor's lapsus which spoils 
a joke. In A Shrew there happens to be such a case. The words of 
Shakespeare's quib at IV, 3, 123/7 are all there, see our article at p. 98, but 
the point is lost because the actor slips: instead of beginning at 1. 123 with 
‘Thou haft fac’d many things’, he starts off with ‘Thou haft brav’d manie men’ 
which he ought to have said at 1. 125. It is only the stenographer who, 
mechanically fixing the words at the same time as they are spoken, can 
produce a report containing such a pointless joke. Of course, the actor- 
memorizer may as well miswrite something when putting down a joke, but 
if he misses the point, he sees his mistake, and corrects what is wrong: he 
writes as an author composes. We think this single case decisive against 
Mr. Alexander's comparison with and opinion about A Shrew ; if our readers 
want more arguments, they are referred to our article. 

The other statement Mr. Alexander advances is John Bernard’s tale how 
he reproduced The School for Scandal. It is given in Mr. Rhodes's Vol. I, 
p. 163, and we do not need to say more of it than that the text is not extant, 
and that Bernard wrote he had the aid of the materials of eight genuine ms. 
actors’ parts in composing it. As soon as there is a man who supposes that a 
Shakespeare’s QS has such a solid origin it will be time to consider this 
argument. 

In what manner these two statements prove decisive against the shorthand 
theory of the QSs is a greater puzzle to us than the QSs themselves are. The 
statements prove thus much and nothing more — a play may be vamped 
by other means than by shorthand notes, and this, as far as we know, nobod~ 
has doubted. . 

There are other piracies of The Duenna. Some contemporaries say that they 
have shorthand origin. Mr. Rhodes does not believe in this source of piracy, 
but, without further comment on it, cautiously ends : 


_... shorthand does not seem to account for the discrepancies between the 
genuine version, and an excerpt which appeared in The European Magazine 
for May, 1783. It seems to me that this was reproduced from memory, and it 
abounds in the same type of inaccuracies as those in The Governess. It is 
here set out for convenience in double-columns [, and we cite the first half of it]: 


THE GENUINE TEXT. . THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
Paul. Brother Francis, toss the bottle Father Paul. Push the bottle about, 
about, and give me your toast. brother Francis, and give us your toast. 
Francis. Have we drank the Abbess of Brother Francis. The abbess of St. 
St. Ursuline ? Dunstinane. 


Paul. Yes, yes; she was the last. F. P. That was our last. 
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Francis. Then I'll give you the blue- B.F. Then here's to the little blue eyed 
ey’d nun of St. Catherine’s. nun of St. Catharine's. 

Paul. With all my heart. — [Drinks.] Omnes. With all our hearts. — [drink] 
Pray brother Augustine, were there any F. P. Has any benefaction been left to 
benefactions left in my absence? the convent in my absence? 

B. F. Yes. 
F. P. What were they? 

Aug. Don Juan Corduba has left a B. F. Francisco the merchant, has left 
hundred ducats to remember him in our us a hundred pistoles to remember him in 
masses. our masses. 

Paul. Has he? let them be paid to our F. P. Let that be paid to our wine 
wine-merchant, and we'll remember him in merchant ; we'll remember him in our glasses, 
our cups, which will do just as well. it will do every jot as well. 

Anything more ? Omnes. Ha! ha! ha! 
F. P. Any thing more? 

Aug. Yes; Baptista, the rich miser, who B. F. Yes; Baptista, the rich old miser, 
died last week, has bequeath’d us a thousand who died last week, has left us a hundred 
pistoles, and the silver lamp he. used in his ducats, and a silver lamp that he used to 
own chamber, to burn before the image of burn in his own chamber, to be continually 
St. Anthony. burning before the image of St. Anthony. 

Paul. "Twas well meant, but we'll F. P. "Twas well meant, but we'll 
employ his money better — Baptista’s employ his bounty better: let it be converted 
bounty shall light the living, not the dead to cash, and paid to our wax chandler — 
— St. Anthony is not afraid to be left in the we'll have light — St. Antony was never 
dark, though he was. — [A knocking.] afraid to sleep in the dark, though he was 
See who's there. — [Knocking..... ] 


Sheridan. Ed. Rhodes, Vol. I, pp. 265/6. 


The actors’ text of the second column exemplifies the same kinds of 
interpolations we have found scattered all over Shakespeare's Q and F texts. 
Enlivening are: Omnes, Yes, What were they, Ha Ha Ha. Emphasizing are: 
the little blue eyed nun, the rich old miser. Elucidating are: used to burn, 
to. be continually burning; let it be converted to cash, to sleep in the dark. 
Small changes there are many, and many of them tend to make the dialogue 
as readily understandable as possible: Push for toss, Francisco the merchant 
for Don Juan Corduba, glasses for cups. Great changes there are none, The 
Duenna had no need to be curtailed to half its length. Only a very few niceties 
of style are lost, which it may be said that an audience does not care for, 
e.g. Push.... toast for toss.... toast. As a whole the players’ text is a really 
most faithful translation of the author's meaning to the audience notwithstanding 
the inaccuracies Mr. Rhodes noted and the lack of parrot’s perfection which 
may tempt Mr. Alexander to speak of the actors’ incompetence. We think 
that methodical enlivening and elucidating belong to the intrinsic nature of the 
actor’s art, and override the duty of conning words. 

What we have remarked seems to make it possible that this players’ text 
has ms. origin, and was printed from the prompt-book. However, this idea 
must be given up; no adapter will make such quite unnecessary changes as 
Dunstinane for Ursuline, pistoles for ducats, hundred ducats for thousand 
pistoles, and these changes prove that the text was either reproduced from 
memory or taken down by shorthand. The data we have at hand forbid us to 
pronounce an opinion other than this that it is hard to set aside contemporary 
evidence in favour of shorthand, and to believe in such a brilliant memory 
as we should be obliged to reckon with. Of course, Mr. Rhodes’s opinion that 
‘shorthand does not seem to account for the discrepancies’ is right, but his 
dismissing shorthand for that reason is wrong. It is, indeed, very possible that 
the text of the second column was spoken on the stage, and faithfully reported 
by a stenographer, because that text methodically complies with th ’s 
first duty to make the author’ ily intelligi : se 

or’s text easily intelligible to any one, 
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When we have to do with the QSs, as said before, there is no short and 
ready way to differentiate shorthand from a memory-report. The QS 
divergences from the original may have been caused either by the defective 
memory of one or more actors reproducing the play, Mr. Alexander and others’ 
view, or by the performing actors whose words may have been reported 
by shorthand, our standpoint. 

The internal evidence which speaks for our view mainly consists in sundry 
mistakes which are best explained as actors’ slips on the spur of the moment, 
and in sundry typical stage directions, see elsewhere, which must have been 
out down by an utter outsider, and which cannot have been written by an 
actor who knows the whole play. 

The arguments which are advanced by Mr. Alexander and his allies are 
restricted to two hypothetical assumptions (1) that the actors in Shakespeare's 
time could not have swerved from the genuine text in a way as is roughly 
exemplified in the Hamlet QS, and (2) that the QSs contain some passages 
of direct ms. origin. Both assumptions we have dealt with and negatived in 
our Hamlet edition and later articles. 

The external and contemporary evidence which supports our view is ignored 
by Mr. Alexander cum suis. As it is of prime importance it is worth repeating. 

From 1589 onwards there exist sermons ‘taken by characterie’; on one of 
them the pirate’s name is given: ‘taken in Charactery by John Lewys’. 

Between 1588 and 1602 there were published three different systems of 
stenography, Bright’s, Bale’s, and Willis’s, of which the last was effective 
and might have been in use many years before the year of its publication. 

Thomas Heywood stated as positively as a man can do that his Jf you 
know not me, You know no bodie was pirated ‘by Stenography’, and also his 
The Rape of Lucrece, ‘coppied onely by the eare.’ Mr. Alexander without 
more ado degrades these two several statements to guesses, see our quotation 
at p. 94; does he really think that he knows much better what happened in 
Heywood’s time than Heywood himself ? 

John Webster wrote in The Devil’s Law-case: 


San. Doe you heare, officers? 
You muft take {pecial care, that you let in 
No Brachigraphy men, to take notes. 


Heminge and Condell said that the surreptitious copies were ‘maimed, and 
deformed by the frauds and {tealthes of iniurious impofters, that expos'd them.’ 
Is it possible that they would have spoken of ‘iniurious impofters’ if they meant 
the needy fellow-actors who, as Mr. Alexander holds, in the days of the 
plague took to vamping IJ and III Henry VI in order to get a mere existence ? 
And what about the fabricators of the QSs in 1597, 1600, 1602, and 1603? 
Were they the same poor devils ruined by the plague? And is it possible 
that there were so many actors deserving the name of ‘iniurious impofters’ 
as the pirate-actor theory presupposes ? Now already we know that there must 
have been a dozen pirated plays, eight of Shakespeare's, not counting A Shrew. 
Or, could a couple of disloyal actors have done the deed so many times 
undetected and unchecked by their comrades ? 

The pirate-actor theory resting on the airy foundation of two most cloudy 
hypotheses has no chance against the solid contemporary evidence which is, 


if not the only, the main thing that matters. 
; The aK . 3 B. A. P. van Dam. 
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A Guide to English Studies. 


The Period of Transition between Middle English and 
Elizabethan Literature. 


(1400—c. 1560) 


It is usual in literature to speak of transition-periods, times during which 
the creative impulse seems to decrease and sometimes almost to die out. These 
periods are the discovery of posterity and the literary student will be wise to 
remember this, lest he should fall into the error of believing that those who 
lived through such periods were fully aware of what was happening around 
them, and consciously helped to prepare the way for what was coming after 
them. Besides, there is always something arbitrary in designating periods of 
real or seeming decay as transitional to the exclusion of others. Nothing is 
stationary, either in life or in literature, and every period, if we may assume 
that there are periods, is in a sense transitional. All the same it is a useful 
term and especially adapted to the time now under discussion. Although 
nobody is able to say when exactly the Middle Ages ended and from what 
date we may consider Modern Times to begin, we are conscious of great 
differences between them, and no student of literary history can fail to see that 
something of fundamental importance must have happened when the miracles 
were replaced by the Elizabethan drama, and Piers Plowman and Handlyng 
Synne by Spenser's poetry. It seems, therefore, convenient to designate the one 
hundred and fifty years between Chaucer and the beginnings of Elizabethan 
literature, during which we see more and more that older tendencies begin to 
be affected by new conceptions, as a period of transition. 

To the literary student who is in the first place in search of beauty or of 
pleasurable excitement this period has few attractions. Nor do his handbooks 
give him much encouragement to tackle seriously its peculiar difficulties. 
The well-known History of English Literature in six volumes, published by 
Macmillan, simply ignores the period, for Schofield’s excellent contributions 
to the series end with Chaucer, and Saintsbury’s volume dealing with 
Elizabethan literature begins with Tottel. Stopford Brooke’s Primer calls 
the fifteenth century ‘‘the most barren in our literature’. It would be easy to 
add to the list. Let us quote a historian who did not restrict his attention to 
English literature. Prof. Huizinga in his Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen1) comes 
to this conclusion: “De dichtkunst der vijftiende eeuw schijnt bijna zonder 
nieuwe gedachten te leven. Er is een algemeene onmacht tot nieuwe fictie ; 
het is slechts bewerken, moderniseeren van de oude stof. Er is een pauze van 
de gedachte : de geest is klaar met het middeleeuwsch gebouw, en talmt ver- 
moeid. Er is leegheid en dorheid.” (Chapter XIII). Yet the fact remains 
that few periods of history are at present more eagerly studied than the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries ; evidently many scholars have come 
to the conclusion that the investigation of the problems with which this time 
confronts us will repay the effort it demands. It is not otherwise in the field of 
literature. The amateur may be content with a more or less superficial perusal 
of the masterpieces only, the student whose ambition it is one day to become 
a teacher of literature, cannot afford to neglect a whole century which, dull 


Soi) Ales hiniable in a German and an English translation: Herbst des Mitt 
Munich, 1924; The Waning of the Middle Ages, London, 1924) TS 
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and worthless as much of its poetry or prose may be, certainly had considerable 
influence on the development of literature. For the rest the amateur’s one- 
sidedness carries its own punishment. He will never be able to enter quite 
into the world of Spenser and Shakespeare, because he is ignorant of almost 
all that made Spenser's and Shakespeare's work possible. It would, therefore, 
be a sufficient argument in defence of the study of this period to say that it 
opens the gate to Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans. Besides, the 
persevering student will find himself amply rewarded provided he is not 
quite without the historic sense; the study of this period of aesthetic barrenness 
will enable him to make many interesting discoveries for himself, which will be 
found to throw light not only on what followed, but also on what went before. 

It is always impossible to draw an exact line of demarcation between literary 
periods. Terms like The Age of Chaucer or The Age of Elizabeth suggest 
such a complexity of ideas that the human mind is not able to realise fully at 
any given moment all their implications; moreover, a careful study of the work 
of writers belonging to these periods will soon reveal the fact that men whom 
by the accident of birth we are compelled to consider as belonging to one 
period, are in many respects nearer to the art and thought which we are 
accustomed to associate with another. Of any great poet it might be said that 
he is ‘of all time’, which implies that he belongs to his own time only with 
certain important restrictions. Chaucer's attitude towards life, for instance, 
seems to have diverged more and more from that of his own period, although 
ultimately he was unable to stand the strain of spiritual solitude. During the 
most important period of his literary activity he is undoubtedly much nearer 
to modern times than his successor Lydgate. What then, chronology apart, 
entitles us to consider Chaucer as a medieval poet and to assign to Lydgate 
a place in the period of transition? And what about Malory? Had we not 
better follow the example of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, which deals not only 
with Lydgate’s work, but also with Skelton and Hawes, in one chapter on 
Middle English Literature ? 

On the other hand, when must this so-called period of transition be supposed 
to have come to an end? There are many signs of change about 1500. 
It would, therefore, be possible to begin a new period with Skelton and his 
contemporaries. A careful study of some of their work, however, would soon 
bring out how near those men still are to the Middle Ages. It is not until we 
come to Wyatt and Surrey that we clearly realise that English poets are 
consciously beginning to seek new ways. Hence their poetry has often been 
treated together under the heading: The Elizabethan Dawn. But the new 
tendencies discoverable in the first half of the century only find their 
consummation in Lyly and Spenser. A work like The Mirror for Magistrates, 
even if we gratefully remember Sackville’s contribution to it, would hardly 
enable us to date a new period from the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Accordingly Snell in his Age of Transition includes under that term the years 
between 1400 and 1580. There are, however, some serious objections to this 
division. A new kind of drama undoubtedly made its entry into English 
literature about 15501). Besides, the literature of the second half of the 
sixteenth century is intimately connected with Elizabeth’s reign. It has, 
therefore, seemed advisable in this survey to stick to the time-honoured 


1) An important secular drama, probably written towards the end of the 15th century, 
is Fulgens and Lucres (ed. by Boas and Reed. Clarendon Press). 
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arrangement and to consider Wyatt and Surrey as the link between the time 
of transition properly so called and Elizabethan times. 

As the period now under discussion has admittedly produced few works of 
literary art belonging to the domain of ‘belles-lettres’ proper and consequently 
deserving to be studied for their own sake, it follows that much attention 
should be paid to questions of literary history. A serious student can never 
be content with the study of literary products as if they were isolated 
phenomena. Sooner or later he will find himself wondering what causes the 
literary output of one period to differ so fundamentally from that of another. 
It is, indeed, seldom possible to assign very definite causes to works of 
literature, 1) but their general connection with the thought and literature of 
their own time and of the past is often clearly felt and can consequently be 
made an object of study. It may not be superfluous to repeat that the student 
of literature must never restrict himself to historical investigation. He ought 
to develop the sense of literary beauty, for which it has often seemed to the 
present writer that the more primitive products of times long past offer 
excellent material, in many respects better suited to the needs of the beginner 
than many more complex modern works of literary art. Thus if the student 
has learnt to appreciate Malory as a literary artist of considerable genius, 
he has learnt something of more value to himself and of more value to the 
future teacher than the most painstaking study of Malory’s manifold sources 
could have taught him. If, however, he wants to have more truthful views about 
Malory than a mere casual reader can ever hope to have, he would be very 
unwise to neglect what the investigations of scholars have in recent years 
brought to light. It would seem then that in the study of any work of literature 
of this period the most important questions which should occupy us are: 

1. What are its purely literary qualities ? 

2. Is it an original work or is the author indebted to earlier work, and if 
so, in how far ? 

3. In what respect does it show traces of medieval life and thought ? 

4. In how far does it reveal modes of thought and feeling which would 
seem to lead away from the Middle Ages ? 

After having made some general study of the social and political history 
of the time from the books already mentioned in the chapter on O.E. and M.E. 
literature, the student should at once pass on to the reading of the most 
important literary products of the time. Here F. J. Snell's Age of Transition 
(Bell and Sons, 2 vols.) will prove a reliable guide. In most cases books of 
selections will be sufficient. Something will be found in Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature, Vol. I. Skeat's Specimens of English 
Literature (1394—1579) is, of course, too well-known to require description. 
A more recent selection is Eleanor Prescott Hammond's English Verse 
between Chaucer and Surrey (C. U. P., 32/6). As this book is probably little 
known, some further comment may be useful. In the preface miss Hammond 
remarks that the period between Chaucer and Surrey, ‘barren as it is in one 
sense, is nevertheless enormously prolific’, and that, consequently, ‘the aspects 
of its expression are too varied for treatment in any compact anthology’. 
She has, therefore, excluded from her book the ballad, the religious drama, 


1) The advanced student will derive mutch profit from Prof. Huizinga’ 
ane ce Cultuurgeschiedenis in Cultuurhistorische Verkenningen. Tieenk Willink, Hear 
lem, s 
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non-dramatic religious poetry, and romances, and has restricted herself to 
what she calls ‘formal verse’, ‘the mass of secular production partly narrative, 
partly didactic, partly satiric, partly amatory, partly descriptive, verse 
adhering anxiously to standardised forms and stylistic devices.. Hence much 
space is given to Lydgate (pp. 77-187). The other writers included are John 
Walton, Hoccleve, Benedict Burgh, John Shirley, John Hardyng, George 
Ripley, Stephen Hawes, William Neville and Robert Copland, “Alexander 
Barclay, John Skelton, George Cavendish, Lord Morley and_ several 
anonymous poets. The general introduction (pp. 3-37) is well worth reading; 
especially the pages devoted to the prosodic qualities of transition-verse may 
lead the student to independent investigation. Miss Hammond has also 
interesting things to say about the use and nature of allegory. There are 
excellent introductions to the authors included as well as copious biographical, 
explanatory and textual notes. The texts have been printed verbatim et 
literatim, variants having been relegated to the notes. The punctuation has 
not been modernized, so that the student will find ample opportunity to test 
his own critical acumen. It will be seen that Miss Hammond’s book comes 
very near to being an ideal guide to those who intend to go deeper into the 
literature of this time. 

One literary critic after another has given utterance to his astonishment 
that the poets of the fifteenth century learnt so little from Chaucer, although 
without exception they professed to admire their great predecessor and to 
follow in his steps. It should be remembered that the language was in a stage 
of transition, of which the inevitable consequence was that Chaucer's metrical 
perfection would not be appreciated. Besides, what these poets admired in 
Chaucer was not in the first place the literary artist, strange as this may seem 
to us, unless we fully realise that the Middle Ages did not end in: 1400. 
It is only in the days of Spenser that Chaucer comes into his own, during 
the transition period all the stress is laid on his real or imaginary merits 
as a thinker and a reformer. Occleve compares him to Aristotle ‘in philosophy’ 
and Virgil ‘in poetry’; Stephen Hawes prefers Lydgate to Chaucer and 
apostrophizes the former as 


the most dulcet spryng 
Of famous rethoryke. 


The study of the place occupied by Chaucer in the literary world of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may be strongly recommended. The student 
has an inexhaustible source of information at his disposal in the work of 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon: Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion. Such a study will throw some light on Chaucer, but much more 
on his critics and the influence Chaucer had on his successors. The reader will 
become acquainted with some interesting bits of literary criticism, the 
development of which he should carefully observe. Thus Occleve’s statement, 
just alluded to, will bring out the fact that the Humanists were not the first 
to measure the value of works of literary art by classical standards. The 
perusal of Miss Spurgeon’s book will also reveal the fact that some of the 
misconceptions about Chaucer were simply due to imperfect knowledge, and 
may help to make the student duly thankful to the selfless devotion of some 
generations of scholars, who have helped us to reliable texts. The ascription, 
for instance, of the so-called Ploughman’s Tale, or The Complaint of the 
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Ploughman, to Chaucer (it was included in the 1542 edition ) did much to 
cause Chaucer to be looked upon as a satiric poet bent on reforming social 
abuses. 

Not a single poet of the fifteenth century calls for special attention from 
the beginner. Some fragments from Occleve and Lydgate, to be found in the 
selections above mentioned, are sufficient ; they should, however, be studied, 
not merely read. Careful attention should be paid to prosodic characteristics. 
The student may be advised to note down whatever strikes him as of some 
importance or interest, and afterwards to compare his notes with what he 
can find in his handbooks. A succinct summary of all that is essential will be 
found in Kaluza’s Short History of English Versification (George Allen 
and Co.) Some notion of John Lydgate’s poetic powers generally and of his 
relation to the time in which he lived may be obtained from the study of a few 
fragments, and even from the mere titles of his voluminous works, most of 
which are now accessible in the publications of the Early English Text Society. 

The minor poets of the time the student who aims at a general survey of 
the development of English literature, had at first better disregard altogether. 
An isolated specimen of popular poetry, London Lyckpenny, which in 
the face of overwhelming evidence the Cambridge History and the N.E.D. 
persist in attributing to Lydgate,!) is well worth reading, especially on account 
of the spirit of satire in which it is written. Not improbably the author had 
recourse to verse to vent some of the bitterness which his personal experience 
of London, and especially its lawyers, had left behind. 

The growing importance of prose in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
an indication of the fact that other times were dawning. In the Middle Ages 
there was hardly any subject that was not treated in verse-form: there are 
versified treatises on theological and educational questions, on hawking and 
hunting, on table-manners. Some of them will be found in Early English Meals 
and Manners (E.E.T.S. Original Series 32). They make very instructive 
reading to the student interested in the social background of Chaucer and the 
later romances. 

One of the first prose-works illustrating the new tendency of treating 
purely intellectual matters in prose is Pecock’s The Repressor of Overmuch 
Blaming of the Clergy. Pecock, although in matters of religion opposed to 
Wyclif, may from the literary point of view be considered to have continued 
his work. They are at the head of a long list of writers on theological subjects 
to whom English prose owes such a great debt. 

The glory of fifteenth century literature is Malory’s Morte Darthur. Malory 
was by no means the only writer of his time who was still occupied with the 
standard subjects of medieval fiction. The student who might be interested 
in the question of what became of the romances, will find many hints for study 
in Wells's Manual of the Writings in Middle-English2) (Yale University 
Press), which, as far as the romances and the drama are concerned, is carried 
beyond 1400. As to Malory, every student ought to possess the Globe-edition. 
Unfortunately, like Pollard’s edition (Macmillan), it has been ‘revised for 
modern use’, so that Sommer’s three-volume edition (1889/91) is indispensable 


1) See an article by Prof. J. H. Kern in Neophilologus, III, 286 foll. 

*) A similar volume has been promised on the Fifteenth Century. Prof. Wells kindly 
authorizes me to state that the book will probably be ready by the end of this year. ‘It is 
intended to cover all the writings of all sorts for the century, with a full bibliography for 
each.’ It may be useful to add that the fourth supplement to the earlier volume has appeared. 
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for more thoroughgoing study. In recent times more has come to light about 
the author of the book, much of it little to his credit. A useful book on the 
subject is E. Hicks, Sir Thomas Malory, his Turbulent Career (London, 
Humphrey Milford). The book gives a summary of all that has been written in 
recent years about Malory and incidentally throws much light on fifteenth 
century life. No wonder that a time in which acts of lawlessness and oppression 
were possible such as Mr. Hicks has brought to light, was looked. upon by 
the humanists as a period of semi-barbarism. To the literary student the most 
interesting chapters in Mr. Hicks’s book are those concerned with the origin of 
the Morte Darthur and with those few passages in his work where Malory may 
have drawn on personal experience. For instance it must often have puzzled 
readers where Malory could have consulted all the sources of which he availed 
himself. E. K. Chambers in one of the English Association Pamphlets (no. 51) 
says Malory must have had at his disposal the long romance of Lancelot, 
consisting of five sections and itself, perhaps, of composite origin, a romance 
of Tristan, another romance of Merlin than that contained in the Lancelot, 
the alliterative Morte d’Arthur, and perhaps the fourteenth-century metrical 
Morte d’Arthur. Chambers vaguely alludes to ‘the window-seat of some 
country-mansion’ where Malory could ‘turn over the faded manuscripts’, but 
Hicks gives a more satisfactory answer in the twelfth chapter of his book. 
Unfortunately the absence of a list of books contained in the London Grey 
Friars library makes it impossible to clench the argument. 

The beginner will in most cases be more strongly interested in Malory’s 
literary achievement for its own sake. The study of origins indeed can never 
be disregarded with impunity, least of all in the domain of medieval fiction, 
which is very rarely the outcome of the author’s independent imagination. 
But the study of Malory’s sources is bewildering in its complexity, so that 
the beginner would merely waste his energy if he tried to tackle it. He may 
restrict himself to the consecutive reading of the various extracts on the death 
of Arthur, to be found in Brandl & Zippel’s selection, which will enable him 
to form his own opinion on Malory’s power of rehandling well-worn material. 

The Morte Darthur should be studied mainly from three points of view: 
Malory as a story-teller, as a character-draughtsman, and as a prose-writer. 
For the first purpose the reading of the first and last book may be recommended. 
The main points to which attention may be paid are Malory’s constructive 
ability, his use of digression, his power of providing a background to his story, 
his methods of exciting interest, his sense of what deserves admiration or 
contempt, his sense of the ridiculous. Many valuable suggestions will be found 
in Chambers’s essay mentioned above.1) To study Malory’s powers of 
characterization I would recommend to read all the passages concerned with 
Lancelot and Guenevere (the index in the Globe edition will show the way). 
This will help the student to realize that Malory was the first after Chaucer 
to create characters too complex for mere logical analysis, at the same time it 
will lead to the discovery of many delightful passages. The student, it is 
“likely, will come to the conclusion that Malory was more successful in the 
delineation of Lancelot than in that of Guenevere; Malory’s eye was chiefly 


1) It may not be superfluous to state that these pamphlets are sent to all members of the 
Association. They can also obtain the Essays and Studies and the indispensable Year’s Work 
in English Studies at a reduced price. The secretary is Mr. A. V. Houghton, 4 Buckingham 
Gate, S. W. 1. Annual subscription 7/6. 
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on his hero and Guenevere suffers in consequence. It will be worth while trying 
to reach an answer to the question by what means Malory succeeded in giving 
so much life to Lancelot, and why he failed to do the same for Guenevere. 

Another point to be carefully considered is Malory’s style. A detailed study 
of a few pages may be recommended in which attention should be paid to 
sentence-structure, rhythm (a comparison between Malory’s description of 
Arthur's death and Tennyson's Passing of Arthur will be found instructive), 
Malory’s use of figures of speech, his power of conveying emotion, his plastic 
power, his management of dialogue. It will be useful to reconstruct some 
passages in Modern English in order to see clearly in what respect Malory’s 
style is different from later prose. A short specimen may be given here. 


After this Merlyn departed from his After this Merlin departed from his 


master and came to kinge Arthur that was 
in the castell of Bedegraine, that was one 
of the castels that stood in the forrest of 
Sherwood, and Merlyn was so disguysed 
that king Arthur knewe him not, for he 
was all furred in black sheeps skynnes, and 
a great payre of bootes, and a bow and 
arowes, in a russet gowne, and brought 
wild geese in his hand, and it was on the 
morow after Candelmasse daye, but king 
Arthur knew him not. 


master and came to king Arthur, who was 
in the castle of Bedegraine, one of the castles 
that stood in the forest of Sherwood. Now 
Merlin was so disguised that king Arthur 
did not. know him, for he was all ‘furred’ in 
black sheepkins, he carried a bow and 
arrows and wore a large pair of boots and 
a russet gown. In his hand he brought wild 
geese. Now this happened on the day after 
Candlemass, and [although they had often 
met before] Arthur did not know him. 


The Morte Darthur was one of the first books printed by Caxton. Before 
the introduction of the art of printing it was often exceedingly difficult for 
authors or scholars to obtain the necessary books, a state of things which 
could of course only be mended by the persistent application of several 
generations of printers. We know that in the fifteenth century manuscripts 
were circulated for reading, that they were bought and sold, collected by 
private owners and corporations, we get a few tantalising hints from the 
Paston letters1), but our knowledge of the subject is very imperfect. Some 
suggestions will be found in the Introduction to Miss Hammond's selection, 
Hicks in Sir Thomas Malory refers to the possible or actual literary relations 
between Malory, Humphrey of Gloucester, Richard Beauchamp and Lydgate, 
but for the rest the reader must be referred to more general works of history, 
literary and social, dealing with the fifteenth century, such as C. L. Kingsford’s 
collection of lectures: Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth Century England, 
especially the lecture on English Letters and the Intellectual Ferment. 

A tremendous change came with Caxton.2) England was particularly 
fortunate in its first printer. His private means as well as powerful patrons 
(cf. Hammond, Inttoduction, and especially Miss Aurner’s book) enabled 
him to follow his own taste, and, best of all, his taste was excellent. This is 
sufficiently shown by the books he printed; it is further revealed by his 
Prefaces and Epilogues, which Miss Aurner has had the excellent idea to 
collect in the appendix to her book. The beginner cannot afford to make 
a special study of Caxton, but he may be recommended to look up Caxton 


) Cf. R. Trevor Davies: Documents Illustratirig the History of Civilization in Medieval 
England, s.v. book. 

2) A recommendable book on Caxton is: Nellie Slayton Aurner: Caxton: A stud 
the History of the First English Press. Philip Allan. 1926. The Lieasy! (Wistch igor 
contains an article by W. J. Blythe Crotch about Caxton’s life in the Netherlands. 
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on Chaucer in Miss Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism 
and Allusion. The Prohemye to the (second edition of the) Canterbury Tales 
also reveals Caxton as a painstaking editor. It may be supposed that he was 
in the first place actuated by the craftsman's ambition to produce good work. 
Caxton must have felt that his work differed from that of the scribe. While 
the latter copied a manuscript for his own use or for that of a patron, the 
printed book was meant to be distributed at least in some hundreds of copies. 
Hence it was obviously worth while taking trouble to avoid mistakes. The 
reader interested in the question how the invention of printing affected 
scholarly editing may be referred to P. S. Allen’s British Academy Lecture 
on Erasmus’ Services to Learning (Humphrey Milford). What has been said, 
however, is less than is due to Caxton. The fervent tone of many passages in 
his prefaces is enough to convince us that when he took the greatest care to 
produce reliable texts, it was also because he felt that the ‘noble bokes of 
wysedom’ that the ‘clerkes, poetes, and historiographs’ had given to the world 
deserved it. Miss Aurner has made a study of all the books Caxton printed, 
remarking that ‘for a true understanding of the greatest period in English 
literature one must go back farther than Erasmus and Sir Thomas More and 
catch the spirit which with characteristic English deliberation finally allowed 
itself to be moulded into Renaissance forms and types, but without sacrifice of 
individuality or native quality.’ The greater part of the book in taken up with a 
survey of the contents of all of Caxton’s books. The reader is thus enabled 
to form an opinion of what Caxton thought especially worthy of interest in 
the Middle Ages and antiquity. It is obvious, therefore, that the book is an 
admirable introduction to the study of English humanism. 

Before entering upon the study of sixteenth century literature in England 
the student will do well to obtain some more accurate notions about the 
Renaissance, if it were only to safeguard himself against the crude conception 
that the Renaissance meant a complete break with the past and the 
transplantation of classic culture into Western Europe by scholars and artists. 
It would not serve any useful purpose here to mention more than a few books 
that may prove helpful to the beginner. Some knowledge of antiquity is of 
course assumed. Edwyn Bevan's The World of Greece and Rome in Benn’s 
Sixpenny Library may be useful if a concise introduction should be required. 
From the same series E. F. Jacob's The Renaissance, though excluding 
literature, will give the student some idea of the complexity of the subject. 
A succinct bibliography contains suggestions for further reading. After this 
he had better turn at once to Jacob Burckhardt’s Die Cultur der Renaissance 
in Italien, which is now again obtainable in its original form (Alfred Kréner 
Verlag, Leipzig 1922). Burckhardt’s book should be studied for its own sake, 
but also because without some idea of his conception of the Renaissance, the 
student will find it difficult to understand later books on the subject, for one 
scholar after another, after acknowledging his indebtedness to Burckhardt, 
makes his own position clear by starting from his theories. To Dutch students 
I would strongly recommend to read and to re-read Prof. Huizinga’s Probleem 
der Renaissance (Ch. X of his Tien Studién, Tjeenk Willink), as well as 
another paper by the same author, entitled Renaissance en Realisme (Cultuur- 
historische Verkenningen, Tjeenk Willink.). Both essays are by no means 
easy reading. By referring to them again and again as his own study of the 
period progresses the student will discover that he has struck a rich mine of 
information, and at the same time the degree to which he understands 
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Huizinga’s exposition will be a test of the progress he has made. If it is not 
asking too much I would recommend the perusal of the chapters on 
Renaissance-art in E. H. Korevaar-Hesseling’s Kunstgeschiedenis (Brusse. ). 
A good deal of information on English thought and literature in the period 
now discussed will be found in the second volume of H. O. Taylor's Thought 
and Expression in the Sixteenth Century (Macmillan, 2 vols.) 

Most of the books just mentioned refer the reader to other sources of 
information. For an introduction to the Renaissance and its bearings on 
literature recourse must be had to the usual handbooks. The chapter on the 
sixteenth century in Gustave Lanson’s Histoire de la Littérature francaise may 
be strongly recommended to students of English literature also. It may not 
be out of place to warn the beginner, who is apt to feel bewildered by the 
vastness of the subject and by the conflicting opinions of the many scholars 
who have tried to tackle some of its aspects, that no amount of study or 
thought will enable him to obtain absolutely clear, well-defined notions of the 
Renaissance. ‘Geschiedenis der Renaissance blijft, zelfs in Burckhardt’s handen. 
een vaag ding, omdat Renaissance geen klaar begrepen vorm is, noch zijn kan’ 
(Cultuurhistorische Verkenningen, p. 60.). With some elementary knowledge 
and the consciousness that much independent investigation will be necessary 
before he can venture to have opinions of his own on these questions, he should 
be for the moment contented. 

We can now pass on to the study of English literature in the sixteenth century. 
As elsewhere the early sixteenth century in England was a time of doubt, 
curiosity and hope. The consequences of the renewed interest in the classics 
appear in many directions. At first it is mainly the intellectual life of classic 
antiquity that seems to attract scholars; more and more, however, their eyes 
are opened to the literary perfections of classic prose and poetry. The desire 
of imitation was naturally born out of all this. In the works of literature that 
will have to be studied this process should be carefully traced. It follows that 
particular attention should be paid to the beginnings of literary criticism. The 
period cannot be properly studied without some knowledge of the time of 
Henry VIII. Useful books are: Francis Hacket’s recent Henry VIII ; Lewis 
Einstein, Tudor Ideals (Bell & Sons); A. F. Leach, The Schools of Medieval 
England (Methuen), especially the last chapter on Henry VIII and the 
Schools. A book like Lupton’s Life of John Colet (George Bell) will show 
how close these early humanists are to the Middle Ages. For the same 
reason Huizinga’s Erasmus deserves to be read. It will bring home to the 
student what is meant by the statement that humanism north of the Alps has 
a strongly religious flavour ; it will also show him that these early humanists 
cannot simply be labelled either medieval or modern.1) The student of 
English literature will be especially interested in Thomas More and his circle. 
A. W. Reed has collected in his Early Tudor Drama (Methuen and Co.) 
the results of his investigations on some of More's intimate acquaintances 
(John and William Rastel and the Heywoods). In the preface Mr. Reed 
remarks that ‘the surest way of adding to our knowledge of the life and work 
of any of our older writers is to extend the field of investigation by including 
all their more intimate associates’, a statement which may lead to independent 
research in many directions. The book has a full index, which the student of 


1) Cf. the excellent chapter on The Humanism of the North in Jacob’s booklet on the 
Renaissance (Benn’s Sixpenny Library). 
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the period will often have occasion to consult. The Utopia, of which J. Rawson 
Lumby’s edition (C. U. P.) may be recommended, is perhaps the best intro- 
duction to the spiritual life of the time. A very useful book is R. W. Chambers: 
The Saga and the Myth of Sir Thomas More (O.U.P.; at present out of 
print). Mr. Chambers makes an attempt to disprove Burnet’s statement that 
More became ‘the tool of the blind and enraged fury of the priests’. Chambers 
also emphasizes More's importance in the development of English prose. On 
this Subject the reader will to a certain extent be able to form his own opinion 
by reading some chapters of More's History of King Richard III (ed. by J. R. 
Lumby, C. U. P., with copious notes and a glossary). Selections from More's 
prose-works will be found in P. S. and H. M. Allen’s Sir Thomas More: 
Selections from his English Works, O. U. P. The book contains more than 
the title promises. There is an introduction with just the modicum of information 
the student requires, a translation of Erasmus’ Life of More, a lengthy 
fragment from Roper’s Life, selections from More’s work and some of his 
beautiful letters. The only fault that can be found with the little book is that 
the spelling has been modernized. Fortunately the text, as far as I have been 
able to verify, has not otherwise been tampered with. A little more attention 
than is usual students might give to Sir Thomas Elyot’s Gouvernour (ed. by 
H. H. S. Croft, London 1883.) The opening chapters, for instance, reveal 
a good deal about the humanist attitude towards art (music, painting and 
literature. ) 

After all this more or less preliminary work the student may embark on the 
study of the literary prose and poetry of the time. The first somewhat startling 
discovery that will be made is, that while scholars were engaged in the study 
of problems that was to lead far away from modes of thought familiar to the 
medieval mind, the literature of the time is in the main conservative. In prose 
the most important work was the translation of the Bible. The Oxford 
University Press has produced a facsimile edition of the uncompleted Cologne 
edition of Tyndale’s Bible with an introduction by A. W. Pollard, Those 
interested in the subject should consult Robert Demaus, William Tyndale: 
A Biography, Being a Contribution to the Early History of the English Bible 
(popular edition revised by R. Lovett. R. T. S.). Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
prints in parallel columns five renderings of I Timothy II 1—10, which 
deserve careful comparison. More’s and Elyot’s original prose has already 
been mentioned. For a more imaginative kind of prose some pages of Lord 
Berners’ writings, to be found in most anthologies, may be recommended. 

When next we turn our attention to the poets, we seem to return to the 
Middle Ages: didacticism, often in the form of allegory, is still in possession 
of the field. The most important service these poets have done to English 
literature is to continue the tradition of Chaucer’s forms. When later on 
literary critics began to advocate the introduction of classic metres, it was 
to a certain extent owing to these poets that disaster was averted. All the 
same the intrinsic merit of much of this poetry is not high. Hence the beginner 
may certainly restrict himself to some fragments of Stephen Hawes’s Pastime 
of Pleasure (a complete edition, ed. by W. E. Mead for the O.U.P., has 
just been published). The same may be said of Alexander Barclay’s Ship of 
Fools. On Barclay’s sources Fr. A. Pompen’s The English Versions of the 
Ship of Fools (Longmans) may be consulted. A pleasant hour may be spent in 
the contemplation, of the woodcuts with which Barclay’s poem was published. 
They are reproduced in Paterson’s edition (1874), Barclay’s eclogues have 
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lately been edited for the E. E. T. S. by Beatrice White. A little more attention 
may be given to John Skelton, the poet who introduced personal satire into 
English literature. Skelton is more independent of his predecessors than any 
of his contemporaries. A poem like The Book of Philip Sparrow makes us 
feel that there is some hope of escape from dreary moralizing. It is also an 
early indication of the fertilizing power of classic poetry, as it is a free 
translation of Catullus’ Carmen 3. A translation of Catullus’ poem by F. A. 
Wright will be found in the Fortnightly Review (May, 1925), together with 
a highly interesting essay on the only genuine lyric poet Rome has produced. 
Skelton’s best work is accessible in R. Hughes's selection: Poems by John 
Skelton (Heinemann). 

The first important indication of English poetry beginning to seek new 
ways is found in the work of Wyatt and Surrey. Wyatt especially well 
repays the attention the student may find leisure to devote to him. The best 
edition is that by A. K. Foxwell, The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (University 
of London Press). This edition carefully records all the variants, especially 
important in a time when a fresh start was made in English prosody. The 
second volume contains explanations and discusses Wyatt's sources. Many of 
Wyatt's poems will, of course, be found in Tottei's Miscellany (Arber's 
Reprints, Constable). A new and expensive edition of this famous book 
under the editorship of H. E, Rollins is in course of publication (Humphrey 
Milford). More information about Tottel and other printers of the time will 
be found in an article by H. J. Byrom in The Library (VIII). Tottel’s 
Miscellany also contains enough of Surrey’s poetry for a preliminary study. 
A complete edition of Surrey’s Poems has been edited by Prof. F. M. Padelford 
(University of Washington Publications). Surrey’s prosody is historically of 
great interest. A passage from his translation of part of the Aeneid should 
be read scanningly, in which the student should try to ascertain in how far 
Surrey has succeeded in varying his lines internally and in establishing what 
Prof. Saintsbury calls ‘external communication’. Finally the question must be 
put in how far Wyatt and Surrey may be said to inaugurate a new era in 
English poetry. 

It is customary in handbooks of literature to devote a chapter to the Scotch 
poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The beginner may be forgiven 
if he is satisfied with the knowledge that there were Scotch poets who in 
many respects excelled their English contemporaries, and with what can be 
gleaned from selections about such remarkable men as William Dunbar and 
Robert Henryson. Those who intend at some time to take Robert Burns as 
a special subject should of course go more deeply into the study of the 
Scotch school. 

It would be necessary now to give some hints about the study of the popular 
ballad which flourished in the period here discussed. But the ballad, as a form 
of literature, is interesting not in the last place on account of the influence it 
exercised on the poets of the Romantic and neo-romantic school. It seems, 
therefore, preferable to defer the discussion of balladry to a later chapter. 


The Hague. J. H. Scuurrt, 
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Notes and News. 


Personal. Our congratulations are offered to two of our regular contrib- 
utors, both of whom happen to be represented in this number. Dr. W. van 
der Gaaf, hitherto lecturer in English Philology at the University of 
Amsterdam, has been promoted to a professorship in the same University. 
On the distinguished position occupied by him among his own countrymen 
beth as an academic teacher and as a writer on the history of English, there is 
no need to enlarge here. Some measure of the appreciation which his studies 
are receiving abroad may be obtained from the chapter on Philology in The 
Year's Work in English Studies, 1928, in which more space is devoted to 
the articles on historical syntax published by him in our journal in that year 
than to the work of any other writer. 

Dr. B. A. P. van Dam, who, as many of our readers will probably be 
surprised to learn, is a Doctor of Medicine, though he gave up the practice 
of medicine a good many years ago, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation at Leiden University on May 22. At an early age Dr. van Dam 
felt attracted to the study of Shakespeare, and to the investigation of the 
problems connected with the text of his plays. As long ago as 1900, he published 
William Shakespeare. Prosody and Text. An introduction to a better editing 
and a more adequate appreciation of the Elizabethan poets (Leyden), followed, 
in 1902, by Chapters on English Printing, Prosody, and Pronunciation (1550- 
1700) (Heidelberg), both written in collaboration with the late Cornelis Stoffel. 
His principal work is The Text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet (London, 1924), 
reviewed in English Studies by Prof. A. W. Pollard (Vol. VI, pp. 221-225). 
From 1925 to the present day Dr. van Dam has embodied the results of his 
further researches in a series of articles, most of them in our journal, one or 
two of them published elsewhere, which have drawn widespread attention. 
The April number of the Bulletin of The Shakespeare Association of America 
(vol. V, no. 2) contains a survey of ‘Recent Shakespeare Scholarship’ by 
Prof. Hardin Craig, in which Dr. van Dam’s work, and the position it occupies 
in international Shakespeare criticism are so well characterized, that we cannot 
refrain from quoting the passage: 


The work of Dr. B. A. P. van Dam commands respect. He is a scholar of pronounced and 
original views and of great industry and thoroughness. His methods, which are not unlike 
those of the current English group (though it is doubtful if Dr. van Dam would suffer 
himself to be so classified), rank him as one of the most modern of Shakespereans; in some 
respects, however, he chooses to be quite old-fashioned. For example, no scholar holds on 
more tenaciously to the pirate stenographer of the last generation and opposes with more 
vigor the entry of his successor the pirate actor. In The Text of Shakespeare's Hamlet 
(London: Lane, 1924. Pp. vii, 380) he advances the idea that Shakespeare wrote almost 
entirely perfect five-foot lines, and this principle he uses to rectify Shakespeare’s text, the actor 
and the prompter becoming responsible for most of the irregularities and inconsistencies in the 
text of Hamlet. Although this idea has been frowned upon by most critics, it is nevertheless 
true that in many cases Dr. van Dam is right, and the idea that dramatic blank verse was 
often written with formal correctness is a good one. He also finds, both in Hamlet and in 
Rom. & Jul. (Did Sh. revise “Rom. & Jul.?” Anglia, N. F. XXXIX, 39—62), instances where 
the text of the bad quarto supplements the text of the good one. Again, whether or not the 
specific case is well taken, the idea is a good one. 
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Syntactic Groups with Verbal -ing. In our last number (p. 61) we 
referred to the syntactic groups of possessive with -ing and oblique personal 
pronoun with -ing as synonymous, and invited native English speakers to 
give their opinions. In answer to this call Mr. Grattan, who, we are pleased 
to state, has been appointed professor of English in the university of Liver- 
pool, writes as follows: “In the midst of all the complication of genitive 
versus accusative, I think one can detect a certain tendency among cultured 
persons: to use the genitive when one thinks abstractly of the action, and 
to use the accusative when one thinks concretely of the person as acting. 
Thus, ‘I remember him teaching me’ = ‘I have a mental picture of him in the 
act of teaching me’; whereas ‘I remember his teaching me’ = ‘I recall the fact 
that he taught me.’ It would be unnatural and affected to say ‘He was aware 
of my standing in the doorway’; for such an awareness is sensuous perception 
of the person in the act of standing, rather than awareness of an act of 
standing abstracted from time and space... I admit that the genitive of a 
substantive is rarely used thus... Yet at times it must be used: “This man 
honouring Mr. Smith’ (p. 60) would convey a meaning not intended by the 
writer... 

As for your verbs prevent, excuse, forgive, justify, the use of a simple 
accusative pronoun at the present time strikes me as a vulgarism. ‘A bad foot 
will prevent your running’, or ‘you from running.’ The vulgarian who says 
‘Excuse me getting up’ (to give a handshake), and his brother who says 
‘Excuse me not getting up,’ mean the same thing: ‘Excuse my not getting up’ 
or ‘Excuse me from getting up. Standard English is ‘Forgive my troubling 
you’ or ‘Forgive me for troubling you.’” 

Thus far the valuable answer of Professor Grattan. He classes the verbs 
to excuse, forgive, justify apart from to remember, and other verbs of 
perception. This distinction, as far as I know, is new, and seems to me 
important as likely to account for the difference between the two groups 
of verbs with regard to the construction with -ing. Mr. Grattan humorously 
observes: “I grieve to see that my friend Collinson could write ‘the cause of 
you being so late’!’’ But it should be noted that there is no expression of 
perception here, so that there could not be the difference of meaning pointed 
out by Grattan. 

Another point may be made in this connection. It is generally conceded 
that in prepositional adjuncts the possessive with -ing and the object with -ing 
are equally possible (apart from words expressing perception, as in aware of). 
But the preposition without must be considered apart from the others. Compare: 
Mr. Bickley might very well have cut down his volumes considerably without 
our losing very much (English Historical Review 45 p. 135, January 1930). 
It would be out of the question to substitute without us losing here. The 
construction must also be compared with the use of without in free adjuncts, 
in which it can take a noun in the indefinite case only or the oblique of a 
personal pronoun. 

These remarks may show that the author of the article in the preceding 
numbers is fully aware that the constructions with -ing have by no means 
been finally ‘disposed of’. 


The Hague. E. Krulsinca. 
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The Gerund preceded by the Common Case again. The treatment 
of the gerund in Vol. X, No. 3 of English Studies, tho resting upon a careful 
scientific study, is evidently based upon an error. In ‘For the quene comynge 
he was fol glad” (Rob. of Brunne, Chron., 682, A. D, 1338) comynge is not 
a gerund but a present participle. There is nothing French about this con- 
struction. It is the plain English participial construction without any peculiarity 
of any kind. It is inconceivable to me how it could be associated with French 
au soleil levant. 

Alongside of the participial construction is the gerundial : “For the quenes 
comynge he was fol glad’. As there was no difference of form between gerund 
and participle and as there was no apostrophe in use at this time, the genitive 
quenes could not be distinguished from the common case plural. Of course, the 
ear could not distinguish them either. As the two constructions, here as so often 
elsewhere, had the same meaning, they became confounded and blended. In 
this blend the form in -ing was felt as the gerund. The genitive and the 
common case form were both retained, so that we now feel it natural to employ 
either as subject of the gerund. In choice language we prefer the genitive where 
both forms are possible, but the common case is freely used in the many 
instances where the genitive is impossible. 

This development is so simple that it is remarkable that it called forth such 
an extended investigation. 

Northwestern University, GeEorGE O. CURME. 

Evanston, Illinois, U.S. 


As Professor Curme does not mention any definite reasons why he thinks 
my treatment of the gerund in English Studies X is’ based upon an error, it 
is impossible for me to give an adequate reply to his objections. If his statement 
as to the nature of the form in -ing preceded by the common case is a mere 
matter of opinion, it is no use arguing. Matzner expressed the same opinion in 
his famous grammar about sixty years ago (English Translation, III, 60), but 
he also left it to his readers to find out for themselves why he held this view. 
— If “it is the plain English participial construction”, there certainly is 
something very peculiar about it. 

Professor Curme, who is an authority on problems connected with the 
gerund, no doubt has good reasons for not sharing my views, and it will be 
easy for him to produce evidence in support of his assertion. A few, say a 
dozen, instances of preposition + noun + participle in ~end(e) (-ind(e), ~and) 
would settle the question. 

Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAEF. 


We shall be pleased to receive Prof. Curme’s replication. — Ed. 


A-Examen 1929. De Ned. Staatscourant van 21 en 22 Maart 1930, no. 57, 
bevat het verslag der kommissie in 1929 belast geweest met het afnemen van 
de examens in de Engelse taal (1.0. en mo., akte A). Wij ontlenen er de 
volgende opmerkingen aan betreffende het examen middelbaar onderwijs : 
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Het percentage geslaagde mannelijke candidaten is wederom lager dan in 
het vorige jaar. De commissie is van oordeel, dat de ongunstige uitslag voor 
een belangrijk deel veroorzaakt is door het feit dat vooral onderwijzers, werk-~- 
zaam bij het u.l.o., wegens de vele correctie van het schriftelijk werk van 
hun dikwijls groote klassen en het aantal vakken, waarin zij onderwijs moeten 
geven, te weinig tijd voor eigen studie overhouden. Zeer zeker is het te loven 
dat zij, die belast zijn met het onderwijs in een vreemde taal op een u.Lo. 
school, hun studie voortzetten en zich voorbereiden voor een akte M. O. 
Behalve aan tijd en frischheid van geest, die voor studie onmisbaar zijn, ont- 
breekt het dezen candidaten echter veelal aan de middelen voor een verblijf in 
het vreemde land, lang genoeg om van blijvende waarde te zijn voor uitspraak, 
vaardigheid en kennis van het idioom. Voor het onderwijs in de vreemde 
talen in Nederland is het een groot belang, dat dit gegeven wordt, eveneens 
aan de u.l.o.-scholen, door mannen, die ook wat den practischen kant van de 
studie aangaat, zoo goed mogelijk onderlegd zijn. De commissie geeft daarom 
Uwe Excellentie in overweging beurzen en reistoelagen voor deze leerkrachten 
beschikbaar te stellen en het verleenen van_studieverlof te bevorderen. 

De commissie heeft reeds in vorige verslagen als haar meening uitgesproken, 
dat de eischen voor de uitspraak dezelfde behooren te zijn als die, welke in 
de jaren véér 1914 golden. Toch is dit peil nog steeds niet bereikt, zoodat de 
huidige eischen voor de practische uitspraak niet alleen gehandhaafd, doch 
verzwaard zullen moeten worden en aan het cijfer voor uitspraak een nog 
grootere invloed moet worden toegekend. 

De tekst ter vertaling in het Engelsch was gemakkelijker dan in afgeloopen 
jaren. Desondanks moest aan het werk van vele candidaten het praedicaat 
onvoldoende worden toegekend. De vertalingen, gemaakt uit het Engelsch in 
het Nederlandsch, stonden evenmin op een hoog peil. Sommige candidaten 
toonden weinig begrip te hebben van de nauwkeurigheid en zorg, die een 
juiste vertaling uit een vreemde taal vereischt. Meermalen was gebrekkige 
kennis van de moedertaal de oorzaak van onvoldoende vertalingen. Aan dit 
gebrek kan worden te gemoet gekomen door het nauwkeurig lezen van goede 
Nederlandsche proza-~ en dichtwerken. Het aantal candidaten, dat de juiste 
beteekenis van een min of meer ingewikkelden Engelschen zin in goed Neder- 
landsch weergaf, was gering ; in den regel stond de wijze van uitdrukking in 
het Nederlandsch sterk onder den invloed van het Engelsch. De commissie 
raadt den candidaten aan zich bij het vertalen eenigszins los te maken van de 
woorden van den Engelschen tekst, zonder daarbij te vervallen in een te vrije 
en daardoor onjuiste wedergave in het Nederlandsch ; zij dienen den geheelen 
zin nauwkeurig in zich op te nemen, alvorens zich aan een yertaling te wagen. 
Het komt de commissie onnoodig en ook ongewenscht voor, dat de toekomstige 
candidaat zich al te veelvuldig oefent, erger nog, ,,traint” in het vertalen. Door 
zijn taalgevoel te ontwikkelen, zoowel voor het Engelsch als voor het Neder- 
landsch, zal hij leeren de beide talen behoorlijk te vergelijken, een Engelschen 
tekst grondig te begrijpen, en weer te geven in het Nederlandsch. De oefening 
in het vertalen mag niet beschouwd worden als een middel om de vreemde 
taal te leeren. 

Dat dit jaar de keuze van de commissie op een vertaling uit het Engelsch 
in het Nederlandsch viel, beteekent niet een advies aan een volgende commissie 
om van de bevoegdheid om een opstel te vragen geen gebruik te maken. Mocht 
tot zulk een opgave worden besloten, dan komt het de commissie niet on- 
geschikt voor den candidaten een stuk verhalend proza in het Nederlandsch 
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voor te leggen en hen dit daarna in eigen bewoordingen, al of niet aan de 
hand van een te verstrekken schema in het Engelsch te doen weergeven. 

De resultaten van het onderzoek naar de kennis van de spraakkunst waren 
wederom slecht. Voor middelen tot verbetering verwijst de commissie naar 
de verslagen van haar voorgangsters. De opmerkingen, die zij zou willen maken 
over taaleigen, vaardigheid en theorie van de uitspraak, zouden eveneens 
slechts een herhaling beteekenen van hetgeen in vorige verslagen. daarover 
is gezegd. 

Wat de kennis van de methodiek aangaat, acht de commissie het gewenscht, 
dat de candidaat vertrouwd is met de verdeeling van de leerstof over de 
leerjaren van het onderwijs aan een middelbare school met 3-jarigen cursus, 
dat hij bijv. weet welke onderwerpen van grammaticalen of anderen aard in de 
verschillende klassen dienen te worden behandeld en op welke wijze. Mede 
naar aanleiding van de aan het eind van het verslag der vorige commissie 
uitgesproken meening, richt de commissie het verzoek tot Uwe Excellentie de 
vrijstelling voor het afleggen van dit onderdeel van het examen, verleend op 
grond van het bezit van de akte voor gewoon lager onderwijs, in te trekken, 
aangezien het bezit van deze akte geen waarborg biedt voor kennis van de 
methodiek van het onderwijs in een vreemde taal. De commissie acht deze 
kennis zoo onontbeerlijk voor den aanstaanden docent, dat zij haar opvolgster 
in overweging zou willen geven meer tijd voor dit onderdeel beschikbaar te 
stellen.” 


B-Examen 1929. Hetzelfde nummer van de Ned. Staatscourant bevat het 
verslag der examenkommissie voor de akte middelbaar onderwijs B. Wij 
ontlenen er het volgende aan: 

Bij het onderzoek naar de kennis van de historische spraakkunst bleken 
de meeste candidaten wel in staat niet te moeilijk oud-Engelsch proza te ver- 
talen, maar in de verklaring van eenvoudige taalkundige verschijnselen 
schoten velen te kort. 

De ingeleverde literatuurlijsten waren met zorg samengesteld. De commissie 
raadt toekomstigen candidaten met nadruk aan deze lijsten niet te omvangrijk 
te maken; vele van de opgenoemde werken toch bleken zeer onvoldoende 
bekend te zijn. Indien de beperking van het aantal gelezen werken mocht 
leiden tot een nauwkeuriger en intenser studie, dan zou de commissie dit ten 
zeerste toejuichen. In verband hiermee meent de commissie haar opvolgster in 
overweging te moeten geven den term ,,lectuur”, die niet juist uitdrukt wat er 
mee wordt bedoeld, te vervangen door ,,letterkundig inzicht”. 

Tegen enkele onderwerpen uit de literatuur, die met het oog op het opstel 
meer in het bijzonder waren bestudeerd, had de commissie bezwaren. Zoo is 
het ontoelaatbaar, dat, wanneer Dryden als speciaal onderwerp wordt ge- 
nomen, de candidaat zich beperkt tot Dryden's poézie. Het lijkt de commissie 
wenschelijk, dat in het vervolg reeds bij het schriftelijk zomer-examen den 
candidaten opgave wordt gevraagd van hun speciaal onderwerp, opdat even- 

tueele bezwaren tijdig te hunner kennis kunnen worden gebracht. 

De kennis van de candidaten betreffende de bibliographie van hun vak 
was beter dan vorige jaren, maar was toch nog dikwijls zeer onvoldoende, 
zoodat het ten opzichte van meer dan één candidaat aan grooten twijfel onder- 
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hevig was, of deze na zijn examen in staat zou zijn zelfstandig zijn studie bij 
te houden en zijn kennis uit te breiden. De oorzaak van het verschijnsel is, 
naar het oordeel van de commissie, te zoeken in het feit, dat weinig candidaten 
geregeld gebruik maken van een wetenschappelijke bibliotheek. 

Wat de stijlleer betreft, bleek herhaaldelijk, dat vele candidaten nog steeds 
niet de theorie aan de practijk hadden getoetst, als gevolg waarvan telkens weer 
een volkomen gemis van werkelijk inzicht in eenvoudige prosodische ver- 
schijnselen aan den dag kwam. 

Ten slotte wenscht de commissie de opmerking te maken, dat de vaardigheid 
en de uitspraak van de candidaten, zoo belangrijk voor hun toekomstig ambt, 
slechts zeer zelden bepaald goed waren te noemen. De commissie dringt er 
op aan, dat ook na het A-examen de candidaten zooveel mogelijk naar 
Engeland gaan om het contact met de taal, zooals deze werkelijk wordt ge- 
sproken, niet te verliezen.” 


Reviews. 


Germanisches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen. By Dr. E. A. 
PuiLippson. Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1919. Kélner anglistische Arbeiten, 
4, Pp. 238. Pr. Mk. 15. 


Since Kemble’s well-known work The Saxons in England the pre-christian 
religion of the Anglo-Saxons had not received adequate treatment. Yet much 
has changed in our conception of mythology in general, and at the same time 
our knowledge of Germanic religion has deepened and widened. Thus Dr. 
Philippson found plenty of work before him. He has fulfilled his task in a 
very satisfactory way and provided us with a survey of the pagan beliefs of 
the Germanic invaders of Great-Britain, which is both exhaustive and reliable. 
The difficulties of the subject are not to be underrated. Even if there ever 
existed a well-connected system of pagan religion among the West-Germanic 
tribes, it had been supplanted so fully and so thoroughly by Christianity at the 
time of our literary and historical authorities, that the modern scholar has to 
content himself with the collecting of the sparse survivals without ever getting 
a chance of forming these into the structure and proportions of a unity. The 
subject demands from the author a continuous self-restraint ; to have attained 
this is no small merit. The days are past when any allusion in one of the Eddas 
could be welcomed as evidence for “Germanic” mythology. The poetic mind of 
the Norsemen was keen on shaping its own images and symbols, and their 
creative genius reached its zenith in a century when heathendom had surren- 
dered long ago among the Teutons of the South. A study of Anglo-Saxon 
paganism must be built on Anglo-Saxon materials and on nothing else. And 
though these are many, they are meagre. 

As a collection of materials Dr. Philippson’s book deserves the highest 
praise. No available source, it would seem, is neglected. Valuable evidence 
is drawn especially from penitentials, laws, place-names and folklore. From 
Scandinavian religion it is known that the cult of the gods does not represent 
the earliest stratum of Germanic paganism. Before them there were the 
vegetation deities, nature worship, animism and pre-animism. None of these 
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phases ever disappeared entirely ; it may even be held that the oldest is also 
the strongest to survive. Dr. Philippson shows that this holds good for the 
Anglo-Saxons as well. After an introduction, in which the old home is justly 
identified with the Cimbrian Peninsula, the successive strata of paganism are 
examined each in a separate chapter ; by this method the reader is enabled to 
follow the evolution from what may be styled ‘‘vitalism’’ to the notion of 
individual gods. What strikes him most is that the evidence for the more 
primitive types of religious belief is so much more plentiful than that for the 
theistic phase. For this, no doubt, the character of our sources is responsible 
to a certain extent. The rites and practices alluded to in the penitentials and 
the laws are those of the lower population, not of kings and nobles. For their 
religious outlook, which was decidedly more modern and thence theistic, there 
is the testimony of the genealogies and heroic poetry. But the view of the 
religious disposition of the mass of the Anglo-Saxon people thus afforded has 
its special value. Here, in fact, is a side of the subject where the records of 
Germany and perhaps even the northern countries are less eloquent. 

As has been pointed out already, Dr. Philippson makes no effort to make 
the sources speak where they have nothing to tell. He is willing to admit his 
ignorance wherever he cannot be held responsible for it; our knowledge 
must needs be fragmentary, and if one were to yield to the temptation of 
framing theories without sufficient support, this would only mean doubling 
the difficulties of future generations. This modesty is a merit perhaps natural 
in other fields, but in no way general in the study of mythology. Much has 
been sinned in this respect. Here is a writer who does not even shrink from 
negative conclusions (for instance, on irmin-, p. 121). 

There are, of course, many minor points where one is inclined to disagree. 
The title of the book does not cover the contents. The numerous digressions 
into the field of modern folklore stamp it rather as a survey of paganism in 
England since the invasion. On the other hand there are continual sidelights 
on the continental period of the invading tribes. It may be safely assumed that 
primitive notions and practices, found in early England, were already in 
existence in the original home. But it seems more questionable whether all 
usages of modern folklore may be transferred without more ado to Anglo- 
Saxon times. In fact, Dr. Philippson allows a certain room for both Celtic and 
Norse influence, but there are more possibilities, and popular ceremonies often 
changed a good deal during the later Middle Ages. Besides, the writer's 
references to Celtic paganism must not be taken too literally. Irish bealtaine 
does not mean a ‘bonfire’ (p. 47), but as is stated correctly on p. 204, ‘May- 
day’; here, however, the writer is mistaken, when he assumes the existence of 
only two high festivals during the Celtic year. Along with bealtaine and 
samhain there were imbolc and lugnasad. The Tuatha Dé Danann (p. 78) 
are no subterranean deities, they are as much open air gods as the Nordic 
Aesir. It was later popular belief that identified them with the sidhe and 
thus located them in mounds and caves. It cannot be said that the manifest 
traces of animal worship among the Celts (p. 92) furnish decisive proof of 
totemistic origin; an animal may be taboo for different reasons. Néddons 
(p. 119) was not such a despicable deity among the Celts as Dr. Philippson 
seems to think; his is the largest temple, with a central structure and many 
“chapels”, that has been excavated in Great-Britain. Why should the Germanic 
Thunder-God (p. 136) be borrowed from the Celts? Thérr migrated from 
Scandinavia to Lapland as a very primitive demon. Concerning borrowings 
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from Celtic heathendom on British soil caution seems advisable. Christianity 
had firm roots among the Britons at the very start of the Saxon invasion, and 
the case of Ireland shows that with the Celtic peoples the adoption of 
Christianity meant a matter of the heart or the mind much more than of 
external organisation; the higher phase of paganism vanished almost completely 
and only the more primitive notions survived. Celtic influence must be firmly 
established before it can be accepted. 

Where purely Germanic paganism is traced in the Anglo-Saxon sources, 
difficulties of another character may arise. To what extent can heroic poetry 
be used as evidence for Anglo-Saxon conceptions? This question may be asked, 
for instance, with regard to Beowulf. The materials of the epic are Danish, 
so that the preliminary problem remains of the form in which the Skjoldung- 
traditions were transmitted to the Anglian tribes ; there may be much in them 
that testifies to Danish, not Anglo-Saxon paganism. Another difficulty is that 
of the limits of mythology and the beginning of legend. To Dr. Philippson 
Wéland is an elf (p. 72), and consequently his story a myth. But, though a 
few mythical traits are retained in it which testify to an earlier stage, it 
only survives as a part of Germanic hero legend. This may be also 
said of Wade (p. 80). In the tradition of Hereméd (p. 172) I cannot even 
discover the slightest indication of its mythical nature. 

All connections between médra nect (p. 66) and Celtic Matronae are justly 
rejected. But Teutonic tribes had their matrons too. Even if the Gabiae, the 
Garmangabis etc. should prove to be of Celtic extraction, the disir and idisi 
remain. Odinn-Wédan will always be the crux of Germanic mythology. To 
Dr. Philippson he is a departed souls’ god and primarily connected with the 
Black Hunt; his function as an ancestor of royal races would then only be 
secondary. I should prefer to revert the connection and regard him as originally 
a divine ancestor whose identification with a sublimated demon was effected 
at a later date. The Black Hunt belongs to a more primitive religious stage ; 
we find it in many places and in various connections. Whether belief in the 
vital force of such natural phenomena as the sun and the moon points to a 
cult, would seem questionable (pp. 110 sqq.). Although there is sufficient 
evidence of the worship of vegetation deities among the Anglo-Saxons, there 
is no reason to assume that the vanir constituted a distinct group in their 
pantheon as did the esir (p. 128). Oisc (p. 136) has nothing to do with *6dski 
but is Bede’s writing for esc. Neckel's theory of the origin of certain names in 
the Balder myth is met with just criticism (p. 170); why then represent as an 
established fact his and Schroeder's doctrine of its migration from Asia Minor 
to the north? The form of the Anglo-Saxon charms is said to be common 
Germanic, even Indo-European (p. 218); but this does not imply that in all 
cases Christian saints occurring in them have supplanted pagan deities. The 
researches of R. T. Christiansen and J. Schwietering on the Merseburg charms 
point in a different direction. 

A special achievement of Dr. Philippson is his careful and critical study of 
place-names. Abstraction being made of those where the obvious etymology is 
not the correct one, they are among the most reliable evidence for ancient 
cults and places of worship. The lists of place-names form a very valuable 
addition to the book, which will prove a considerable help for the study not 
only of Anglo-Saxon but of Germanic religion in pre-christian times. 


Utrecht. A. G. vAN HaMEL. 
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Cross Currents in English Literature of the XVIIth Century 
or The World, the Flesh and the Spirit, their Actions and Reactions. 
Being the Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of Civilization, 
Cornell University 1926-27. By H. J. C. Grierson. London, Chatto 
and Windus, 1929, Pp. XIV + 344. 15s. net. 


The Poems of John Donne. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. London, 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1929 (The Oxford 
Poets). Pp. lvi + 404. 6s. net. 


By the first of these books the general reader is put in a position to 
appreciate the new image of the seventeenth century which has been growing 
through the researches of the last decades. That century, in England, had 
never suffered the neglect which befell the baroque period in Italy, so that one 
cannot compare Prof. Grierson’s book to Croce’s recent Storia dell’ Eta 
Barocca in Italia for the novelty of the survey. Still, there are aspects of 
seventeenth century literature which Prof. Grierson has been the first to 
analyse. Donne's renewed popularity nowadays is chiefly due to his studies, 
and we are very pleased to see his epoch-making edition of Donne’s poems 
made easily accessible to a modest purse. It is much better that the reader 
should make his acquaintance with Donne through this edition, than through 
the eight shilling edition printed by the Nonesuch Press. Though this latter, 
prepared by Mr. Hayward, contains also abundant specimens of Donne's 
prose, for the poems it reproduces Prof. Grierson’s text without the critical 
apparatus; and does not provide anything like Prof. Grierson’s full intro- 
duction, which no fresh reader of Donne’s work can afford to miss. 

Recent studies on the seventeenth century have been mainly directed to 
illustrate the quality of metaphysical thought which was one of its chief 
characteristics. 1) This aspect has been only glanced at here by Prof. Grierson, 
whose views in this connexion are more thoroughly gathered from his 
Metaphysical Poetry from Donne to Butler. Prof. Grierson’s main concern, 
this time, has been chiefly with the effects of Renaissance and Reformation on 
English literature. “The dominant note of the seventeenth century was to be 
the conflict of the secular and the spiritual, the world, the flesh, and the 
spirit, a conflict which troubled every sphere of life. I put it, for the moment, 
thus crudely as a conflict in which the spirit is on one side, the world and 
the flesh on the other — leaving the devil out of account at present.” I wonder 
whether the discussion would have gained in clearness by making the devil 
the chief dramatis persona. It is evident, for instance, as Mr. T. S. Eliot 
has noticed, that the Machiavellian strain in the Elizabethan drama is 
calculated to satisfy the craving of the English audience for a devil to 
worship, its manichzism. It is also evident that the devil played an important 
part in the development of Donne's genius. He was far from the conscious 
satanism of a Baudelaire, a Huysmans, or a Gide, but the temptation to 
profane was strong in his youth; this étre ondoyant et divers, to apply to him 
Montaigne’s definition of man, was at least as near to blasphemy in his youth 
as he was to sanctity in his old age. The devil played such a part in Milton's 
career that Blake could maintain that the author of Paradise Lost was of the 
- Devil's party without knowing it, and though Prof. Grierson, in his admirable 


1) The most recent of these studies, G. Williamson’s Donne Tradition, Cambridge Mass., 
1930, will be discussed in one of the next issues. 
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pages on Milton, does much towards tempering Blake’s view, he still 
recognizes that the idea of Satan obsessed the poet. “The same contrast meets 
us throughout the poem — Satan and the imagination carry us in one direction, 
Milton and his impassioned reasoning in aaother.... The poet, the creative 
poet, in Milton is one thing; the opinionated thinker, bent on justifying the 
ways of God to men, is another. The poem does not justify God's ways to 
our heart and imagination — rather the opposite — it is only in Milton's 
passionate reasoning about reason and free will that God is vindicated. And 
this is why Satan holds the stage with such complete success. 

The whole of the English Reformation, one could say, is obsessed by the idea 
of Satan, of the Anti-Christ; the terror of religiously minded people of being 
polluted by the devil gives to the English Reformation features reminiscent of 
St. Anthony's nightmares in Flaubert’s masterpiece. Revulsion and abhorrence 
swayed the field, the sects anathematized each other, while the fear of carnal 
sin was rapidly heading for polygamy. Sense seems finally to be restored with 
Ralph Cudworth’s sermon preached before the House of Commons on March 
31, 1646, on which Prof. Grierson lays due-stress: “Cudworth’s sermon is 
the most eloquent expression of the reaction against the fierce fanaticism of 
the century of a spirit of reasonableness, reasonable and spiritual religion 
developed under the auspices of that attempt at a via media between Roman 
and Genevan infallibilities along which Elizabeth for political reasons, the 
greater Anglican divines by the appeal to history, had endeavoured to guide 
the Church of England.” 

If sterility is like the sign manual of the devil, the effects of the English 
Reformation on the fine arts are indicative enough of the true nature of the 
spirit which controlled that period. While the Counter-Reformation succeeded 
in using Humanism for its own ends, Puritanism aimed at suffocating the 
humanist spirit. If the Counter-Reformation is held responsible for the 
suppression of free thought in the Latin countries, on the other hand it is 
clear that the spirit of man suffered more under the stern rule of the Puritans. 
The history of Galileo’s trial has been so often harped on against the Roman 
Church, that to restore the balance we are opportunely reminded by Prof. 
Grierson how Puritanism succeeded in destroying the English stage and 
English music: and, in the end, Galileo’s discoveries were not lost to humanity, 
whereas the English stage never recaptured its former glory, and English 
music has been a dead province ever since. So far as literature is concerned, 
the main contribution of Puritanism lay in a plethora of sermons, and the 
small proportion of them which can still be read with some profit is illustrative 
enough of the sterility I have been speaking of: how poorly do they compare 
with the religious literature of a country where the Counter-Reformation was 
most active, Spain ! 

As for the drama, “one may dream, but it is only a dream, that if the temper 
of Erasmus rather than that of Luther and Calvin had prevailed, Christian 
feeling might have set itself to capture and control the drama, to enlist in its 
service this potent moulder of popular feeling, either by the creation of a 
definitely religious drama, as in Spain, or by making the Christian view of life 
the background, as it had been in medieval romance, of a varied picture of the 
foibles and frolics, the passions and aberrations of human nature. The Eliza- 
bethan drama might not then have been what a German critic calls it, and what 
in the main it is, an ‘areligiss drama’, not irreligious but non-religious.” As 
things went, Prof Grierson maintains, the conflict between the spirit of the 
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Renaissance and that of the Reformation “limited the range and fullness of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic achievement, ...so that Shakespeare’s tragedy is not 
quite such a serious and noble thing as a Greek tragedy at its greatest, that 
he has left no play that strikes quite such a high ethical note as the Ajax, 
the Antigone, the Philoctetes. And if Shakespeare was thus, consciously or 
unconsciously, confined, limited by the character and ideals of his audience, 
another result of the same conflict was that the genius of Milton was narrowed, 
his temper embittered; he was to some extent soured and thwarted. He 
‘gave up to party what was meant for mankind’, so that his great trilogy, epic 
and dramatic, have not, despite their wonderful art, taken quite the place in the 
literature of the Spirit of Man that has been by the ages assigned to Virgil 
and Dante, are not such classics of Humanism.” 

I can record here only the main conclusions of Prof. Grierson’s book ; 
but his deep acquaintance with the period allows him to throw light on almost 
every point he touches; whereas his knowledge of foreign scholarship gives 
to his arguments a greater weight than is generally possessed by the work 
of insular critics.1) For the text of Donne’s poems Prof. Grierson has availed 
himself chiefly of the remarks of Prof. H. M. Belden, of the University of 
Missouri, so that this new edition marks an advance on that of 1912. The 
canon of Donne’s poems has been also somewhat altered: the ode Of our 
Sense of Sinne, for instance, has been withdrawn: it is rightly included in 
Prof. Moore Smith's edition of the Poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(Oxford, 1923). 


Liverpool. Mario Praz. 


English Influences in Dutch Literature and Justus van Effen as 
Intermediary. An Aspect of Eighteenth Century Achievement. By 
W. J. B. Prenaar. Pp. X + 260. Cambridge University Press, 1929. 
15s. net. 


In the Preface to this study the author expresses his conviction that the 
literature of a nation at a certain period, or the products of a special author, 
cannot be rightly estimated without entering deeply into the international 
literary and cultural relationships of the age. “Instead of urging exaggerated 
claims of a false kind for a writer's creative capacity, a fuller consciousness 
of the necessary derivativeness of art may well be cultivated side by side with 
reverence for genius and originality” (p. VII). 

The work incorporates the greater part of a thesis prepared by the author 
and approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
London, but he has “tried to write for the general student as well as the 
specialist.” He hopes the book may be of some service to the younger students 
in the Universities, especially of Holland and South-Africa. 

The period to which the author has chiefly restricted his investigations is 
the early 18th century. He is careful to point out that even in imitation a 
nation puts its characteristic stamp on whatever it attempts. The Dutch in 


1) There are a few misprints in the Italian text quoted on p. 10. Read: Gentil mia donna, 
i’ veggio, instead of I’ veggio; ov’ altri ‘1 vede instead of ov altro I’ vede; con tanta fede, 
quanta... instead of con tanto fede, quanto. The Dutch quotation given on p. 282 should 
read Het Probleem der Renaissance, De Gids 1920, instead of Problem and 1913. 
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the 18th century, however, “tried to step into the wide stream of world 
literature with excessive orientation to French, English and, later, German 
literature. The result was an object-lesson in decadence to the rest of Europe’. 
(p. IX). This implies that slavish imitation leads to decadence ; is it not rather 
decadence that leads to slavish imitation ? 

The introductory chapter gives a survey of the interactions between the 
Dutch, the French and the English in the century and a half preceding the 
reign of Queen Anne. Then follows an account of the activities of Justus van 
Effen, whose life (1684-1735) covers the greater part of that period in which 
“the cosmopolitanism of modern European literature [became] established 
as a general formative principle.” Wan Effen’s first stay in London (FAIS) 
is described with liveliness and one loves to follow this traveller, this ‘merchant 
of a nobler kind, who imports into his national country the arts and virtues 
of other nations’ (quoted from?) in his recorded or imagined experiences. 

Back in Holland, Van Effen starts Le Misanthrope without making mention 
at first of his English models. The name of this periodical must be taken in 
the meaning it has in Moliére’s play: he who sees sharply the faults of his 
fellow-men and scorns to how] with the wolves, There are papers on duelling 
(cf. The Tatler), on behaviour in church; many are directed against that 
enemy atheism; some praise Mariborough and prince Eugene. The Bagatelle 
followed; it was to be consistently ironic in method and merrier in manner 
than its predecessor. ‘‘J’ai pris exprés le ton ironique pour attaquer le Vice 
& l’Extravagance de leur cété frivole & puéril.” But soon after, the irony had 
to be dropped; ‘‘l'Ironie n’est pas le fait de tout le monde,’ Van Effen 
complains; a statement which would be somewhat ambiguous if another 
saying did not show plainly that he believes it is ‘the ironied’, not the ironist, 
that are at fault. 

If, at first, Van Effen had not acknowledged his immense debt to Steele and 
Addison, from the time that the fame of the Spectator had crossed the Channel 
he lavished praise on his great model. In spite of Mr. Pienaar’s assertion that 
“it does not require much knowledge of human nature to realize why Van 
Effen himself makes no mention in the Misanthrope of his English predecessor 
or why he was careful to avoid direct imitation’’ (p. 104), I must confess that 
this reticence puzzles me; other times, other manners, but it remains hard to 
reconcile his silence with his character for gentlemanliness and sincerity. 

He now founds the Bagatelle, taking for text Defoe’s ‘’t Is a new thing for 
an author to lay down his thoughts piece-meal’’. The method followed is again 
that of je prends mon bien oi je le trouve. He continues his activities in 
the Nouveau Spectateur, and at last founds the Hollandsche Spectator. This 
new departure is very important, as it shows that Van Effen, in spite of his 
reverence for French taste and the French language, had come to the 
conviction that the Dutch should get their share of French culture through 
the medium of their own language. The fortieth paper quotes from a letter of 
a correspondent : ‘I dare to say that to deserve the title of Spectator you are 
still lacking in an important gift, to wit the talent of dreaming...” It is only 
put in as a suitable introduction to an allegory in the manner of the Spectator; 
but readers of the Hollandsche Spectator must have frequently made the 
mental remark that to deserve the title of Addison's rival Van Effen is lacking 
in more than that one important gift. Yet, one occasionally strikes on 
delightful papers, like the famous ones on Cobus en Agnietje, parts of which 
Mr. Pienaar has admirably rendered in English, e.g. the passage where the 
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father good-humouredly teases Cobus with his newly acquired ceremonious 
habit of eating with a fork. These papers show that Van Effen, much as he owed 
to foreign contact, could give truly national fare. The comparison drawn 
between Van Effen’s and Addison’s attitude to simple life and unsophisticated 
minds seems very good to me. The extracts given show, too, that the Dutch- 
man’s art was as constantly self-conscious as Addison's. The papers on simple 
life with their numerous diminutives contain the germ of the sentimentality 
which was to develop in the course of the century. — It is remarkable that 
Van Effen, with his strong French sympathies, systematically avoids the use 
of gallicisms. 

The chapters on Van Effen form the bulk of the book; little is said about 
the influence of English literature on Dutch writers in general. Mr. Pienaar’s 
concentration on the one man is also apparent from some remarks in the 
introductory chapter. ““What is usually said of the age of Pope’, we read 
there, “is true only in a general sense’; and from what follows it appears that 
the writer is thinking of the characterization of that age as “coarse, brutal, 
and cold.”” But has not this view long been an ‘iiberwundener Standpunkt’ ? 
Who would attack the writer’s opinion that “the age of Pope was more 
genuinely cultivated than, say, the period of Charles II? It seems to me 
that, after professor Courthope’s and Mr. Oswald Doughty's contributions to 
the knowledge of the age, we may consider the great poet with his great 
restrictions to have fallen into his place — at least we believe that it is not 
given to our time to form a fairer and truer estimate of him. 

The book records no discoveries which necessitate a transvaluation of values; 
nor does the last part of the preface lead one to expect that. One comes 
across very few slips: note 4 on p. 62 is meaningless and one or two details 
are mentioned twice (e.g. Van Effen’s meeting Voltaire on his second visit 
to England). On p. 60 we read how Van Effen had ample opportunity of 
extending his acquaintance with English letters. “By his work on the Journal 
Littéraire a further opportunity came. Numerous English works were reviewed 
in it and read before reviewed.” Was the writer thinking of the journalist 
who recommended smelling the books one had to review instead of reading 
them ? 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN-VETH. 


Current Letters and Philology. 
7. Philology. 


After a long interruption 1) we resume our notes on English philology, in 
the hope of being able henceforward to write them at more regular intervals 
so that they will be more truly ‘current’. Instead of explaining our long silence, 
and the neglect of several authors whose work should have been announced 
long ago, we will simply express our regret at this omission, assuring our 
readers and the authors and publishers of the books, that it does not proceed 
from want of interest in their work or in the study of the subjects to which this 


1) See vol. IX (1927), p. 26. 
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periodical is devoted, but on the contrary to the urgent call of other tasks that 
did not seem to allow of being put off. 

One of the earliest books awaiting mention, if a paper of 32 pages may be 
called a book, is an essay by Ludwig Gebhardt on Das Unausgedriickte 
Subjekt im Mittelenglischen (Giessen, 1922, Im Selbstverlag des Englischen 
Seminars der Universitat Giessen). It would be easy to ridicule this kind of 
dissertation, for it must be confessed that the addition they contain to our 
knowledge is often extremely small, if any. But the practice of the seminar is 
no doubt one that has largely contributed to give German universities their 
eminence as training grounds for the scholars that have made the name of 
Germany predominant in several branches of study; and in a country like 
Holland that has imitated a good many German institutions, also in its 
educational organization, but has failed to imitate this most important and 
productive part of it, one should certainly be circumspect in dealing with a 
humble product of the system. The essay by Dr. Gebhardt treats of a much 
discussed question concerning many languages. Among the earliest and most 
valuable studies as far as English is concerned we must reckon the examination 
of Old English by Pogatscher in Anglia 23. The author has now added the 
examples he has found in a small number of Middle English texts, chiefly 
Chaucer, but also the Ormulum, the Ancren Riwle, the Pearl, Piers Plowman, 
the Vices and Virtues, and the York Plays. He has classified the cases 
according to Pogatscher’s OE scheme; the consequence is that he does not 
clearly show that the absence of a subject is extremely rare when it is to be 
supplied from a following (instead of the more usual preceding) sentence ; in 
some of the cases quoted, moreover, the writer’s interpretation seems to be 
mistaken: I hardly think that any of the cases at the bottom of p. 7 are to 
the point. If I discuss some other interpretations, it is not to find fault but to 
show my interest, and perhaps to contribute my mite. On p. 7 there are also 
three quotations to show that a subject must be taken from a preceding 
main clause. In the first, from the Ancren Riwle, idobien should be idolien, 
and I wonder if the ne ne is really correct, and not a misreading for he ne. 
The second quotation, from Piers Plowman VII 77, does not seem to be to 
the point. The third is certainly wrong: With hir he yaf ful many a panne 
of bras, / for that Simkin sholde in his blood allye, Cant. Tales A 3945, 
contais allye as an intransitive verb, so that Simkin is the subject. On p. 18 
he quotes from the Canterbury Tales: Ther was noon auditour coude on him 
winne; and observes: “Das ne. sprachgefiihl vermisst hier ein relativ- 
pronomen.” It does not : see Handbook 1934. In a final chapter he shows that 
a lack of knowledge of this point of Middle English syntax has induced 
editors of texts to propose alterations or interpretations that are evidently 
without justification. He also makes some observations on the later history 
of the constructions, but I am afraid he is not quite sufficiently acquainted 
with the facts here. He remarks that the absence of the subject when it can 
be supplied from the preceding sentence is still current in the 15th century, 
but yet “die wirkung des strebens der sprache nach klarheit des ausdrucks 
(ist ) deutlich zu beobachten. He thinks that the construction might give rise 
to misunderstanding , and that this is one of the causes of its disappearance 
after it had become “archaic” at the end of the ME. period. All this is wrong, 
both in the way of looking at grammatical development and in fact. As the 
facts do not seem to be generally “known — I do not find a reference in 
Einenkel or Franz — it may be useful to point out that the construction is 
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still alive in Milton, Masson (III, 79) giving several cases, which are welcome 
and useful, so that we need only say that we ignore his comment, which 
is neither. If it should be thought Milton was imitating earlier usage, which 
I am not prepared to deny, I should refer to Pepys, who has a great many 
examples of the same sort: .... where we sent for Mrs. Sarah and there 
dined and had oysters, the first I have eat this year, and were pretty good 
(Diary ed. Wheatley II 96). — Thence homewards, and called in at Antony 
Joyce's, where we found his wife brought home sick from church, and was 
in a convulsion fit (ib. II 230). The sentences I have noted in Pepys are all 
coordinate, and linked by and; we have a related case in Cowper (Letters 
ed. Frazer p. 23): Nothing of this sort has happened lately, except that 
a lion was imported here at the fair, seventy years of age, and was tame as 
a goose. The constructions may or may not have died out in the eighteenth 
century, for we must not forget that the history of real modern English 
syntax is little known: up to the present it is chiefly the literary texts that have 
been examined, and the result of this study is naturally a knowledge of 
literary fashion in language rather than of its spoken form. Both may be of 
interest, although to a linguist the history of the spoken language is especially 
so, and the two undoubtedly influence each other greatly, so that they cannot 
always be kept distinct, but both must be studied before we can be said to 
know the history of English. This has not yet been done, and opens a wide 
field for writers of dissertations, not to speak of more advanced students. 
The present study supplies an instructive instance in what the writer calls 
“relativsatz mit iibergeordnetem schaltesatz,” but what will be clearer when 
I quote one of his examples: heo haueth pet fallinde vuel, bet me seid pet 
is sparuwe vuel, A.R. 176,15. He also sees that there is really no question 
here of a subject being ‘omitted’. It has often disturbed the peace of fanciful 
linguists, however, because in the case of a relative who being used the 
‘problem’ presented itself whether it ‘ought to be’ who or whom. One of 
these is Mr. Fowler, who decides that it ‘should be’ who, a statement with 
which we are quite willing to agree as long as we need not consider ourselves 
responsible for the arguments in its favour: the only argument, of course, 
that has any relevance at all is the fact that people say who, never whom. 
It is perfectly easy to produce quotations showing that a certain number 
of people have written whom and continue to write whom, but it seems strange 
that even real linguists do not see that this only proves a fashion in language 
which is hardly of more importance to a linguist than the problem of long 
or short hair for women is to the biologist, however interesting it may be to the 
historian of costume. It is time for the idea to be given up that history or 
logic (usually what passes for such) should or can decide ‘problems of 
grammar’. I will only add in passing, although anyone can find it in Paul's 
Prinzipien (§ 213), that the construction does not only occur in relative clauses 
but also in others, especially in interrogative sentences, as in the following 
typical example : Who do you say was going ? De Morgan, Somehow Good 
ch. 43 p. 465. 

The second work on our list is again a dissertation, also from Giessen 
and the seminar of Professor Wilhelm Horn, like the preceding. Dr. W. 
Bendix (Englische Lautlehre nach Nares, Darmstadt 1921) has carefully 
extracted from the well-known work all that can be of interest to the historian 
of English sounds. The result is made accessible by a full index, which is 
necessary here because the value of the observations by Nares lies in the 
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distribution of sounds: thus it teaches us that in gold and Rome the long u 
was still heard in his time (1784), also the rivalry of ai and oi in such 
words as join, etc. The work seems to have been done with care and under- 
standing so that the little book may be productive of good for scholars as 
well as a useful exercise to the writer. ¢ 

The publication of Professor Horn’s book on Sprachkérper und Sprach- 
funktion in 1921, a book that no student of Germanic languages can ignore 
without serious loss to himself, whatever may be thought of the general 
linguistic problems raised by it, has also influenced the choice of subjects for 
dissertations in the years immediately after. The result is seen in Dr. Kar! 
Miiller’s essay Der Formenbau des englischen Verbums im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert (1922), and a series of studies published collectively as the first 
volume of the Giessener Beitrage (1923). — Looked at singly it can hardly 
be said that these little essays (usually containing some thirty or forty pages) 
are important contributions to our knowledge of English; but the cumulative 
effect is not negligible, and the note by the Editor (Neue Beobachtungen 
iiber Sprachkorper und Sprachfunktion im Englischen) justly points this out, 
and is well worth reading. The history of relative constructions in English, 
and the clauses without a connecting word since the ME, rather than the OE 
period, is discussed in a note that students should not neglect. The 
identification of OE pe with ber will seem acceptable to those who know 
Dutch because in living Dutch daar is still used in exactly the same way, 
including the apparently strange wordorder, as in Old English. With regard 
to the studies printed in this volume I must refrain from going into details, and 
can only mention the subjects treated in them: H. Diiringer treats of 
the use of the genitive in OE and the substitution of the equivalent with of; 
H. Gutheil similarly treats the dative and the to-construction; L. Miiller 
contributes an article on shortening of words in Modern English; E. Jager 
discusses in some detail the meanings of the conjunctive for and for that. 

In Holland we are generally quite prepared to write works of scholarship 
in a foreign language whenever this seems practically advisable, sometimes 
even when the necessity is very doubtful. It is hardly an acknowledged fact 
that this practice is a real loss to Dutch culture, just as the intensive study of 
foreign languages is not seen in our country as an unavoidable evil, but an evil 
all the same. In the new Slav countries it is usual to be more nationalistic, and it 
was a real surprise, therefore, to receive an essay, in the nature of a university 
thesis, written by a Slav scholar in Dutch. Dr. F. Kalda has written on 
the development of the inflection of nouns in Germanic languages (Over den 
Ontwikkelingsgang van de Verbuiging der Germaansche Zelfstandige Naam- 
woorden). The author is concerned with the general character of the develop- 
ment in all the Germanic languages, using details only by way of illustration. 
Tt is unavoidable that the facts should sometimes be a little vague, and the 
result is not very definite, in spite of the summary (in English) at the end. 

Although the continental contributions to the study of English that are 
awaiting mention are not by any means exhausted, it may be the proper place 
here to mention a sound piece of work by two English writers : the Elementary 
Middle English Grammar by Professor and Mrs. W ri ght, the former of 
whom died on February 27.1) The first edition was reviewed here (English 
Studies VI, 162-3), as acknowledged in the preface to. this second edition 


1) See The Periodical, April 1930, pp. 65-66. 
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(O.U.P., 1928), and there is no reason, therefore, to discuss the character of 
the book. The work has been carefully revised, but its structure has not been 
modified. In the preface the authors express their indebtedness to Richard 
Jordan’s Handbuch der Mittelenglischen Grammatik, but the name has 
been transformed by the printer into Richard Gordon: it is to be feared 
that no person of that name will be forthcoming to complete the admirable 
work that Jordan had begun. 

The Festgabe Karl Luick zu _ seinem Sechzigsten Geburtstage 
dargebracht (Elwert, Marburg, 1925) is of a type of publication that makes 
a reviewer despair: it is impossible for him to do justice to, often even to read, 
all the contributions. If a review is impossible in ordinary circumstances, 
it is still more so in these comprehensive notes. The book has the reproduction 
of a portrait of Professor Luick prefixed to it: it was a surprise to me to find 
that the ‘veteran’ scholar is by no means an old man, so that we may hope 
to witness, not only another festschrift in his honour, but the completion 
of the great undertaking in which he is now engaged, so that his spirit 
will dominate the historical study of English sounds, perhaps also of 
inflections, for a century. Among the many interesting contributions concerned 
with English studies I can only mention some: Sievers on the basis of 
his melodic study of the text gives a reconstruction of the Fata Apostolorum, 
and other results of his study of the genuine or supposed Cynewulf poems. 
The article is valuable to outsiders (which means almost everybody, it is to 
be feared) by the introductory remarks on the principles and the method 
applied, as well as by the body of the article. We become acquainted with 
a language till now unknown, and not to be found in any text. Those who 
have not studied enough to be aware of their ignorance may be convinced 
here. Among the linguistic contributions there are articles by Zachrisson 
(on the English pronunciation of Greek v and French oi in loanwords), by 
Ekwall (attempt to identify place-names in OE charters), and an analysis 
of the syntax of the OE Junius-codex poems by Otto Strauss. Perhaps 
some of our readers will be even more interested in the articles by Otto 
Funke, Zum Problem ‘Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion’ and W. Meyer- 
Libke, Zum Passivum. In the part devoted to literature the place of honour 
is justly given to Max Forster's essay on Die Weltzeitalter bei den 
Angelsachsen ; it is so full of meat that many scholars would have made a 
book of it ; indeed, I wonder whether the author would not serve our studies 
by publishing a reprint of all his wide-spread articles on OE culture, unless 
they are ‘vorarbeiten’ to a more comprehensive book. Rudolf Hittmair 
writes on the Begriff der Arbeit bei Langland, and there are some other 
literary contributions which will interest specialists in literary history. The 
final contribution is by Karpf on the organization of modern language 
teaching in Austrian schools. 

Erik Holmqvist’s study On the History of the English Present 
Inflections, Particularly -th and -s (Heidelberg, Winter, 1922) is of the 
type we have come to expect from Swedish universities: substantial and 
thorough. It shows a knowledge of the history of English combined with 
a practical command of the living language such as is by no means common 
in the pupils of other than Swedish universities. It is to be regretted that 
some professors do not see that such a combination is the only means of 
saving the cause of linguistic studies as an ordinary subject; without this 
command of the living language it will unavoidably become an exceptional 
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subject, such as Chinese or Bantu. Holmqvist has once more examined the 
Old Northumbrian cases of the ending -s both in the plural and (less often) 
in the singular of the present, concluding that the form spread from the 
second person singular to the plural, thence to the other persons. With regard 
to this transference of forms from one person to another it is generally held 
that this is the direct or indirect consequence of the introduction of the regular 
use of the personal pronouns with the verbal form. It seems the proper place 
here to point out that modern spoken Dutch supplies an interesting case 
of this ‘pronominal influence’. For in the second person plural the old form 
in -t (present tense), as in je loopt, and without a suffix in the preterite, as 
in je liep, have alternatives in -en, but only when the distinctly plural pronoun 
jullie is used. Thus we can say jullie lopen as well as jullie loopt and in the 
preterite : jullie liepen, as well as jullie liep. When the weak-stressed je is 
used, however, which is indifferent to number, the ending -en is never used. 
However one may object to the theory first made a matter of general 
discussion by Horn’s Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion, it seems impossible 
to deny that there must be some connection, if.only indirect, between the use 
of the pronoun and the use of the verbal form that is originally found in 
the first and third persons only. — But the origin of the OE ~-s remains 
naturally uncertain, although the theory of phonetic development of -th to 
-s is probably disposed of for good. The rest of Holmqvist’s book is devoted 
to the study of the spread of the -~s form in the Middle English period, chiefly 
in the Midland texts. It is only towards the end of the fifteenth century that 
the new suffix begins to appear. more and more frequently in what was to 
become Standard English. On the way in which this spread took place the 
author has added a good deal of interesting material. 

The little essays of Erich Weltzien, Die Gebarden der Furcht in 
Thomas Hardy’sWessexromanen (diss. Greifswald, 1927) and of Johannes 
Renwanz, Matthew Arnold und Deutschland (ib. 1927) are honest and 
painstaking pieces of work, but profitable to the authors rather than to the 
reader. Those interested in the special subjects, however, will probably find 
them of use. — The phonetic transcription of a scene from Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night by F. G. Blandford (Heffer, Cambridge, 1927) was made 
for the “Festival Theatre Company’’ at Cambridge. It aims at giving ‘“‘the 
general impression of the pronunciation in use on the English stage in 
Shakespeare’s time.’ I confess that I am not much interested to know how 
Shakespeare pronounced his English: from a literary point of view it seems 
a matter as unimportant as many ‘problems’ of the interpretation of difficult 
passages, probably less important even. And from a linguistic point of view 
the pronunciation of the poet is of not more importance than that of any of 
his contemporaries or of their predecessors or of their successors, in other 
words : it is only a link in the history of English sounds, of no value in 
itself. No one will seriously think of reading the work of Shakespeare in 
any other pronunciation than is current now. The little pamphlet may be 
useful, however, to those outsiders who are curious to form an idea of what 
Shakespeare's English was like. 

We must finally note some offprints which the authors of articles have been 
so kind as to send us. Rudolf Hittmair in the Festschrift der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien (Juni 1926) has contributed an essay on England 
im Spiegel der State-Poems. The title will hardly be clear to all of our readers : 
it refers to the satirical poetry on the politics of the day in the second half of 
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the seventeenth century in England. The poems are of value rather to the 
historian of politics or social life than to the literary student and have been 
dealt with by Previté-Orton in the Cambridge History of English Literature 
(Vol. VIII p. 90 ff.). The more detailed discussion of a number of them by 
Hittmair, who also supplies the reader with information on the political and 
personal questions involved, will be helpful to continental students, perhaps 
also to others. — The study of place-names seems to have reconciled English 
people to the study of historical English, and they have eagerly accepted 
the help which Scandinavian scholars have been able to offer as a result of their 
experience in the study of Scandinavian place-names. The chief of these are 
Ekwall and Zachrisson ; the latter has published some of his results in the 
form of articles in periodicals, one on some Yorkshire place-names (Ilkley, 
Gilling, and Ingetlingum, the last familiar to students of Bede) in Sprakveten- 
skapliga Sallskapets i Uppsala Férhandlingar 1925-7, the other on some 
place-names containing primitive Germanic geb in the Swedish periodical Namn 
och Bygd (Name and Settlement) for 1926. The study of two such articles will 
show the reader who is not acquainted with the work how complicated are 
the problems to be dealt with, requiring ingenuity and varied knowledge as 
well as a knowledge of the history of English or other languages. — Professor 
Sanki Ichikawa’'s article on English Influence on Japanese (from 
Studies in English Literature, 1928, Tokyo, Kenkyusa) is interesting for its 
subject, but also because it shows the progress language studies have made 
in Japan: the way in which the influence of English is discussed proves that 
the author has succeeded in making the modern way of looking at linguistic 
facts so much his own that he is hardly aware of a difference from his 
predecessors in other countries when dealing with the same subject. There are 
no complaints here about the influence of the naughty foreigner that we 
are so familiar with in the outpourings of European nationalistic purists, always 
trying to hide the traces of the foreigner, as if the foreign influence could be 
destroyed in that way. Professor Ichikawa is very liberal: in his assessment 
of English influence, and includes many words that will probably be forgotten 
before long. Even discounting these, however, it is evident that English and 
American influence is very strong; the few Dutch loanwards prove that we 
never had such an influence there in spite of our commercial position in 
earlier times. 


The Hague. E. Kruisinca. 
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Schlauch, Another analogue of ‘Beowulf’. — E. J. Howard, ‘Elene’ 439. — M. L. 
Farrand, Samuel Daniel and his ‘Worthy Lord’. — G. C. Taylor, Milton on mining 
—F.W.Bateson, ‘The Stage’ (1713). —J.H. Caskey, The two issues of ‘The World’. 
— R. S. Crane, Johnson and Evan Evans. — C. A. Moore notices de Haas, 
Nature and the Country in English Poetry of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
— Id. XLV, 2. Febr. 1930. C. F. Tupper, Goldsmith and the “Gentleman who signs D”. 
— R. D. Havens, More eighteenth-century sonnets. — K. C. Balderston, A Ms. 
version of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’. — D. Macmillan, Sheridan’s share in ‘The Stranger’. 
— A. Warren, Pope and Ben Jonson. —M.H. Addington, The Callof Aristippus. — 
E. L. Griggs, Coleridge and Mrs. Mary Robinson. — P. B. Anderson, Mrs. Manley’s text 
of three of Lady Winchelsea’s poems. —J. De L. Ferguson, The text of Burns’s ‘Passion’s 
Cry. —Id. XLV, 3. March 1930. J. S. G. Bolton, Two notes on ‘Titus Andronicus’. — W.W. 
Greg, Macdobeth, — R. E. Bennett, The Parson of Wrotham in ‘Sir John Old- 


castle’. — E. Stein, Caxton’s ‘Recuyell’ and Shakespeare’s ‘Troilus’. — H. T. Baker, 
A Wide Sea of Wax”. — B. M. Wagner, Robert Yarrington. — G. W. Whiting, 
Canary wine and ‘Campaspe’. — W. Strunk, Two notes on the Towneley Second 


Shepherds’ Play. — E. T. Bowers, An addition to the Breton canon. — W. P. Cum- 
ming, Ovid as a source for Spenser’s monster-spawning mud passages. — W. P. 
Mustard, E. K.’s note on the Graces. — H. L. Savage, A note on the ‘Parlement 
of the Thre Ages’, 220. — W. F. Twaddell, A possible Greek cognate of English ‘bad’. 
— W. O. Ross, A possible significance of the name ‘Thopas’. — E. M. Helming, 
The absolute participle in the ‘Apollonius of Tyre’. ; 


Recent Byron Literature. 


Maurice Barrés said (in La Mort de Venise): 


Quand la gloire de Byron ne serait plus que la charpente dénudée qui 
survit au feu diartifice, j’y porterais encore volontiers mes regards. 


There seem to be many who think the same, nowadays. As a rule, it is the 
survival of the work which prompts us to inquire into the biographical minutiae 
of a poet. His life interests us in so far as it illustrates his art. With Byron 
it is just the other way: art seems to be the handmaid of biography in the 
works which have lately appeared on the poet. Charles Du Bos, the author 
of the subtlest of them1), says: “Heureusement pour moi, la poésie de 
Byron n'est pas ici mon sujet.” (p. 205, footnote). And if André Maurois 2) 
is found quoting Byron's lines every now and then, he does so mainly 
in order to avoid this time the reproach made to him by certain critics of Ariel, 
of insufficient attention paid to the poems in that study of a poet's life. 
Not that no poetry worth the name is to be found in Byron: Don Juan 
would be enough. But the author’s personality emerging from Don Juan — 
the last of Voltaire’s children, and, at the same time, the progenitor of 
romantic irony — would never, we may be sure, have engrossed to such 
an extent the attention of biographers. Therefore, poetry is not the first 
consideration when we read the famous couplet in which Byron vented his 
hopes of immortality : 


But there is that within me that shall tire 
Torture and time, and breathe when I expire. 


Poetry is but one of the various outlets of that flow of energy which was 
Byron. He was well aware of this himself; but before this should become the 
general opinion, more than a century had to elapse, and, during this period, 
how many travesties and distortions have been brought about by the 
shortsightedness of both zealots and iconoclasts! Can we not trace many 
shortcomings of continental romanticism to an overrating of certain aspects 
of Byron’s poetry ? To become fully convinced of this, one has only to read 
again the fundamental essay of Edmond Estéve which was reprinted last 
year. 3) The motto prefixed to Estéve’s volume is George Sand’s: “Le sombre 
génie de Byron est l’esprit romantique du XI Xe siécle.”” Which side of Byron’s 
genius made most impression on the romantics? A pose. Hence the greater 
interest byronism (and whoever says byronism implies romanticism) affords 
to the history of manners and fashions than to the history of poetry. 

There is little danger, of course, that the recent Byron revival should 


1) Byron et le Besoin de la Fatalité. Par Charles Du Bos. Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 1929. 
Pp. 357. 30 francs. 

Pa) Byron. By André Maurois. Translated from the French by Hamish Miles. London, 
Cape. Pp 464, eleven plates. 12/6. This translation is to be preferred to the original, both 
“on account of the quotations being given in the original English text, and of the excellent 
plates. - ; 

2) 3 t le Romantisme francais, Essai sur la fortune et l'influence de I’(Giuvre de 
ee ereance te 1812 a 1850, Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1929. Pp. xvi + 560. 60 francs. 


E.-S.~ X11. 1930. y 
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produce similar effects. The writers who become to-day interpreters of Byron’s 
“genius”, entertain a different notion of genius from that of the romantics. 
Theirs is not in the least a transcendental notion. Byron’s genius, nowadays, is 
seen to consist mainly in the extraordinary wealth of human material offered 
by his life. On the one hand the publicity, not often exempt from scandal, of 
this life, on the other the habit of the poet and his circle, of writing down 
events and feelings, have contributed to make of this great figure of the 
past the one who is possibly the most documented. And since this so abundant 
and minute documentation leaves still room for something indefinite and 
mysterious, whereby the ingenuity of interpreters can be tested, here is an ideal 
ground for a biographer and a psychologist. One could easily have foreseen, 
then, that we moderns should have come back to Byron as to an inexhaustible 
source of humanity. This could hardly be stated in a clearer way than in 
Du Bos’ introduction to his lectures on Byron: 


Leur objet est exclusivement psychologique, et méme, dans la circon~- 
stance, serait-il plus exact de dire: zoologique, car ce qui me requiert 
ici, ce n'est point la psyché, mais l'espéce: Byron est & mes yeux avant 
tout un animal humain de la grande espéce. 


One could not imagine, then, a better subject for a psychologist and a 
student of representative characters. And, of course, this is the very subject 
for a biographie romancée, since the romantic elements are such and so 
many in Byron’s life, that if the biographer is ever so little of an artist, i.e. 
if he knows how to choose and set off his material, one may say that Byron's 
life will get written by itself. Here the biographer of the romancé kind must 
of all things avoid giving rein to his imagination ; rather, he has to curb his 
subject, to tune down his strain, for fear of sounding melodramatic and 
grotesque. 

Let us take an instance. Here is Du Bos’ account of the famous episode of 
Byron’s funeral (p. 125): 


Le 12 juillet 1824, convalescente de la fiévre de deux mois que lui avait 
value l'annonce de la mort de lord Byron, lady Caroline Lamb faisait sa 
premiére sortie en voiture ouverte. Son mari la précédait a cheval, et il 
rencontra, passant devant la grille de la propriété, une procession funé- 
raire. “De qui est-ce l'enterrement?’’ demanda-t-il. On lui répondit: 
“L'enterrement de lord Byron.” Les deux équipages se croisérent. 

On ne peut que reprendre le mot de la Quarterly 4 propos de I'attitude 
de Byron le jour de I’enterrement de sa mére: Shakespeare lui-méme 
n’aurait pu concevoir les circonstances dans lesquelles une derniére fois se 
croisérent ces deux fatalités. 


The same episode, told by Maurois (p. 418): 


The funeral procession set out for Nottingham. From the window of 
a small house in the outskirts, Clare Clairmont and Mary Shelley watched 
it go by. Farther on, a carriage was emerging from the gates of a park, 
and had to pull up. An invalid lady was reclining in it, and her husband, 
riding on horseback in front of the carriage, asked whose funeral this 
might be. The drivers of the procession told him— “Lord Byron's.” But he 
refrained from telling his wife. She was Caroline Lamb. 


Let us now look up E. Colburn Mayne’s Byron, to which, in its 1924 
edition !), all the later writers on Byron acknowledge their obligation and pay 


1) Byron. By E. Colburn Mayne. Second edition, revised. London, Meth 1924, 
Pp. xvi + 474, with two illustrations. 15/— P. 442 rate ge anes eg 
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due honour (an honour almost amounting to worship in Du Bos’ case): 


The funeral procession... on the way to Nottingham... passed a modest 
house in the windows of which stood Jane Williams and Mary Shelley. 
Outside the gate of Brocket Park came that unbelievable meeting with 
Caroline Lamb — the meeting which has made her story immortal. If 
Byron could have known of it, what a wonder it would have made for 
his imagination ! 


One may guess, I think, what is the peculiar characteristic of each of these 
writers from their treatment of this episode. Du Bos starts with a detailed 
account of the circumstances: the date; Caroline Lamb’s condition: she has 
just recovered from illness (a two months’ one) caused by the news of 
Byron’s death. Then comes the narrative. Finally Du Bos comments upon 
it, utilizing somebody else’s remarks on a similar event. These remarks were 
calculated to impress him, because they bring Shakespeare in, and lay stress 
on that destiny which is the pivot of Du Bos’ study. 

Maurois is seen rounding off his little picture by a clever, if somewhat 
obvious, touch. His narrative is very restrained, almost cut and dry, as if 
the author was taking the episode as a matter of course. But the finishing 
touch: “She was Caroline Lamb’, suddenly shows you the author, who 
pretends to turn his back on the reader, in the act of verifying from a concealed 
mirror the effect wrought on the reader's face. 

Colburn Mayne appears, on the whole, by far the most detached and sly 
of the three. “That unbelievable meeting!” It is too easy to exploit it: 
therefore the writer, knowing that one must not repeat an old chestnut, 
wisely stands off. “But what would Byron have said, if he could have known 
‘of it ?”” Here is a writer instinct with psychological inquisitiveness id gifted 
with a free and easy style, as in the best sort of society gossip. 

With Du Bos we are in a temple, with Maurois, in a picture-~house (be it 
said without the least degree of contempt), with Colburn Mayne, in a drawing 
room. Du Bos is sure to comment on his sources as in a Sunday sermon: 
earnestness, profundity, concentration, religiousness will be his characteristics. 
Maurois, on the other hand, will arrange his material with his exquisite 
stagecraft. The overture, for instance, is extremely able; the first bars are 
as soft as the notes of a bagpipe : 


Through the enchanted Sherwood Forest, close to Nottingham, a_ little 
band of black-habited monks, canons regular of the Augustinian Order, 
came wandering among the oaks... 


This is the prelude: the foundation of Newstead Abbey, which was to 
be the seat of the Byrons, What a perfect beginning would such a scene 
provide for a film on Byron! And such a film would be worth while producing. 
But this does not concern us here. Maurois, as I was saying, makes a very 
discreet use of the copious material, and goes so far as to supply the 
sceptical reader with vouchers even for his seemingly imaginative constructions. 
Let us read for instance the description of the state of Byron’s mind during 
the wedding service (p. 221): 


He heard nothing, he saw nothing. A mist seemed to float before 
his eyes; he was thinking (Heaven knew why!) of the parting scene with 
Mary Chaworth, conjuring up that room at Annesley, the long terrace, 
the grassy fields, that lovely face now twitching with unbalanced fears. 
He was torn from his reverie by the words he had to speak... 
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Maurois states in the Appendix (p. 450): “Byron’s thoughts during the 
religious service are derived from his poem The Dream.” Nothing could be 
more accurate. For in the sixth stanza of that poem Byron conjures up the 
wedding scene thus: 


And all things reel’d around him; he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been — 
But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 

And the remember’d chambers, and the place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her who was his destiny, — came back 

And thrust themselves between him and the light: 
What business had they there at such a time? 


It is easy to see that Maurois has merely translated into modern prose 
what Byron says here in verse on his feelings during the wedding ceremony. 
But were these really his feelings at the time ? Let us see what Colburn Mayne 
has to say on this point (p. 209): 


We must not forget... the time at which The Dream was written: 
July 1816, just after the separation. But I do not go so far as to call the 
publication an act of revenge, which is Jeaffreson’s view [in his book 
on The Real Lord Byron, 1883]. A dream of Mary may well have 
visited Byron at this (or for that- matter, any) epoch; and if it visited 
him then, we must be unversed indeed in the literary spirit if we call the 
poem false, because he had not felt just like that at just the right 
moment. To feel like that at some moment was enough, in the artistic 
sense, for veracity. 


Very well; but is it enough for biographical veracity ? Here is the crucial 
test of biographie romancée. I have chosen on purpose the above instance 
as that in which Maurois takes the least liberty with facts. Or rather, no 
liberty whatever, in his opinion, since his statement is supplied with a proper 
source. Shall we, then, grant an unlimited credit to a poetical witness ? If so, 
what will prevent us from thoroughly identifying Byron with Childe Harold, 
the Giaour, Conrad, Lara? 

Maurois has tried to achieve a compromise in his last volume: if I may 
say so, he has aimed at the romancé documenté. The risk, with this as well 
as with any other compromise, is to fall between two stools: i.e. to create a 
romancé pédant, and a documenté illusoire. | am afraid the compromise will 
not hold. But Maurois’ art is exquisite, his touch sure enough, his 
interpretations of feminine characters very felicitous, his epilogue, thanks 
to the facts themselves, very effective. The interpretation he offers of Byron’s 
character is, on the whole, very close to a traditional one: Byron is represented 
as a person naturally shy and sentimental, turning cynical after a 
disappointment (with Mary Chaworth). What of his incest with Augusta ? 
Sure enough it is impossible to deny it after a study of the Byron papers 
and a perusal of Roger de Vivie de Régie’s book on Le Secret de Byron, 
1927, which, in proving that Medora was Byron’s daughter, definitely fixes the 
beginning of the liaison in the summer of 1813. But Maurois has made it 
his concern ‘‘to keep things in their true perspective, and not to make this 
secondary theme the central subject of a life of Byron.” 

A In his own opinion, “this incest is something of an imaginary crime”, for 
not only was Augusta no more than a half-sister to Lord Byron, but she 
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had hardly ever been seen by him until that moment when, in 1813, he met 
her and fell in love with her.’”’ (p. 12) The upshot of it all seems to be: “This 
love yielded him a pleasure all the more sharp and penetrating for his sense 
of sin.” (p. 175-76). What matters, then, is not so much the incest in itself 
as the sense of transgression. Maurois does not go any further. It has been 
Du Bos’ task to make of transgression the pivot of Byron’s life, in a study 
whose fault, if any, is certainly not Maurois’ sleek superficiality, -but rather 
the opposite, a somewhat ponderous profundity. Du Bos’ analysis is the most 
serious attempt made so far at sounding the troubled bottom of Byron’s soul ; 
his conclusion seems to me irresistible (p. 158): 


Il semble qu'il soit né blasé, et qu'il ne puisse sentir vraiment que 
hors la loi. Aussi, lorsqu'on envisage comme factices, comme conventionnels 
les innombrables portraits que Byron a tracé de lui-méme sous la figure 
de outlaw, on commet 4 son sujet le contresens irréparable, car ces 
portraits émanent, remontent tous de la couche la plus profonde de sa 
sincérité. Dans la loi, il n’éprouve rien; hors la loi, il sent a fond. 


Byron finds his vital rhythm in transgression. Du Bos, very pertinently, 
mentions in this connexion the title of one of Barbey d’Aurevilly’s Diaboliques: 
Le Bonheur dans le Crime (p. 207). Byron sought in incest an inducement to 
love; he needed sin to awake to morality, the sense of fatality to enjoy the 
flow of life. 


Le fonds byronien est bien cette mélancolie innée, due peut-étre 4 un 
cceur, si je puis ainsi m’exprimer, en soi statique, qui, pour percevoir 
ses battements, a besoin que ceux-ci s’accélérent jusqu’a la folie. 


I think Du Bos has here (p. 84) got the gist of Byron’s character. It sounds 
like a paradox: the most genuine thing in that teacher of energy, Byron, 
seems to have been inertia. That very function which violent exercises and a 
drastic diet fulfilled for his body, preventing fatness, was fulfilled by strong 
emotions for his soul, naturally lazy. “Passion is the element in which we 
live; and without it we but vegetate’’ — Byron said to Lady Blessington, in 
his mature age. 1) Paroxysm became a habitual climate with him; hence that 
impression of jarring discord we get too often from both his life and work. 

His need of overshooting himself may account for his behaviour during his 
treacle-moon, as he called it. This behaviour seems to display such an 
exceptional gusto in moral cruelty, that we may at first question the available 
evidence. But, at the same time, we cannot avoid the impression that no 
other episode of Byron's life is so true to his type. The most complete account 
of this episode can be read in Miss Colburn Mayne’s Life and Letters of Anne 
Isabella, Lady Noel Byron 2), based on unpublished papers in the possession 
of Byron’s descendants. 

Byron seems bent on doing his utmost to derive sensations from his marriage. 
“The great object of life is sensation, to feel that we exist, even through 
pain” — he had written to his future wife, who, warned as she was, was 
impelled by love and protective instinct to that rather ambitious and puerile 


1) Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron. By the Countess of Blessington, 1834, 
1 


peolZ. 
4 2) London, Constable, 1929. Pp. xvi+ 502, with 12 illustrations. 21/— See particularly 


Chapter XI, and foll. 
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attempt at reforming Byron. The first thing Byron says to his wife soon after 
the wedding is to the effect that “‘she might have saved him once ; now it was 
too late. Enough for him that she was his wife for him to hate her — now; 
when he first offered himself, she had it all in her power. Now she would 
find that she had married a devil.” Byron is apparently labouring under one 
of “those struggles of passion when the soul trembles on the verge of the 
unlawful and the unhallowed”’: he and his wife must feel like an accursed pair. 
This is not enough. Annabella must be convinced that the marriage is the 
result of a pique, of a bet, in which the woman has been treated like a thing. 
He told her that her aunt (Lady Melbourne) and he had plotted to avenge 
her refusal of him. Now she was in his power; “and I shall make you feel it.” 
After the wedding-dinner, Byron asked her “with every appearance of 
aversion” whether she meant to sleep in the same bed with him. “I hate 
sleeping with any woman, but you may if you choose.” After all, provided a 
woman was young — he went on — one was as good as another... During 
the night, she heard her bridegroom cry so loudly that it wakened her: “Good 
God, I am surely in Hell’: there was firelight shining through the ruddy bed 
hangings. Zeluco, John Moore’s novel which had made a deep impression on 
Byron when a boy, was soon put to contribution. Byron spoke of Zeluco 
to Annabella at great length. Zeluco ended by strangling his child — and 
so. would it be for himself, said Byron: “I shall strangle ours.” Later on, 
when Annabella was about to be in labour, he told her that he hoped 
she would perish in it, that the child would not live; and that if it did, he 
cursed it. When he was summoned to the mother’s room, he entered saying: 
“The child was born dead, wasn’t it?” 

But here is the subtlest of tortures, calculated to elicit the cry of anguish 
from the victim: Byron sought to drive upon her by every device of allusion 
and comparison the suspicion of his incest with Augusta, his “‘terrible’”’ secret. 
When the two women are living under the same roof, at Six Mile Bottom, 
Annabella must be given to understand that Medora is Byron’s daughter, 
and that Augusta is still having intercourse with him (which was not true). 
The perverse pleasure Byron appears to derive from the simultaneous presence 
of the two women, with the ensuing innuendos and the continuous sensation 
of skirting an abyss! Annabella confessed that ‘“‘there were moments when 
she could have plunged a dagger in Augusta's heart’: the presentiment of 
a catastrophe must have filled Byron with exultation : 


There was that in my spirit ever 
Which shaped out for itself some great reverse. 1) 


The display of physical ferocity seems but a childish amusement, when 
compared to these moral tortures: Byron would walk in the gallery at night 
walle doaset drawn, etc., in imitation of the fifth Lord Byron, “the Wicked 

ord”, 

Like Satan, like Dante’s Capaneo (Inf. xiv), Byron rejoices in the sensation 
of being struck with all might by heavenly revenge. He tries to fathom the 
depth of his guilt through Annabella's anguish, through Augusta’s remorse. 
But the material fails to respond to the artist's intention: Augusta is amoral 
and, therefore, proof against the sense of sin, and Lady Byron, that patient 


1) Marino Faliero, V, 2, 11. 
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Griselda, though in love, is incapable of anything like Caroline Lamb's 
irresponsible fits. Well may Byron alternate brutality with gleams of 
something like tenderness, thus exasperating the torture by contrast; 
Annabella is unable to raise herself to the required pitch of despair, she will 
never make a good actor in the melodrama of fatality. She is like a pedantic 
sailor who persists in setting the lifeboats afloat, instead of helping to flood 
the hold, as the perfection of her part would require; and Byron_strives in 
vain to give orders of sinking the ship. 

One may find touches of comedy in this sinister Byronic tragedy, whose 
stage is a moral torture-chamber. For Byron’s moral sense is astir only in 
the throes of a crisis; and the painful vibration of that moral sense seems 
to give him that particular form of gratification, le bonheur dans le crime. 
“IT loved her, and destroyed her’: Manfred says of Astarte~Augusta. 

But, some will argue, this version of Byron’s conduct rests on the evidence 
of Lady Byron. True, but her truthfulness was universally recognized — by 
no one more explicitly and fully than by Byron himself (Colburn Mayne, p.v.). 
Lady Byron's statements were not dictated by hatred, because she never 
succeeded in detesting her husband; rather, she tried to educate her daughter 
Ada to cherish whatever was noble in her father. So that in relating her 
domestic circumstances, Lady Byron did not introduce any other distortion 
but the inevitable one of the point of view. A rather professorial and too 
self-conscious character, isolated in a different, but hardly less potent 
narcissism than Byron’s, Annabella had to own later on, when she was forty: 
“Not to see things as they are is then my great intellectual defect.” She saw 
only one side of Byron. But Byron’s words and acts during the period of 
union with his wife, from whatever angle we may try to look at them, do 
not admit of a favourable interpretation. Was he joking? But in the given 
circumstances, joking would come to the same thing as cruelty. Acting as 
he was — an actor one never knows how far convinced of his part — Byron 
was always sincere in feeling a branded outlaw. 

Not all will be prepared to see Lady Byron through Du Bos’ eyes 
(p. 229-30): 


L’étre moral d’Annabella s’éclaire d'une lumiére religieuse, mérite qu’on 
lui applique cette belle dénomination de moralisme mystique que pour 
tels de ses héros sanctifiés Henri Bremond s'est vu dans la nécessité 
d'introduire. 


But, chiefly after Miss Colburn Mayne’s last book, it will be impossible 
henceforward to accept any version of Byron’s conjugal life which should 
try to extenuate the poet's faults by picturing a ridiculous, Clarissa Harlowe'd 
Annabella. I do not see, after all, why Lady Byron’s somewhat gawky virtue 
should seem more ridiculous than Byron’s fanfaronnade des vices. Those bio- 
graphers who are ready to make all possible allowances to this latter, and none 
to the former, partake still, in my opinion, of a romantic, deliberately 
antibourgeois, point of view. Byron, in conclusion, derived from his marriage 
whatever sensations he needed, went over to other passions, and nearly settled 
down as a bourgeois in the company of another woman who (contrary to Lady 
Byron) no doubt knew how to make up for her mediocre intelligence with the 
sureness of her instinct: Teresa Guiccioli. To please Byron, a woman had to 
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be a fool — so he confessed.1) After the separation, Byron’s life went on 
as before, better than before. But life was a long winter for Lady Byron: 
it was she who had to face the periodical eruptions of the little mud volcanoes 
which sprung up round the crater of the big fire volcano, when this latter was 
extinct. Blackmailing of servants; sponging on the part of Augusta and 
Medora who took advantage of Lady Byron’s partiality to people who 
reminded her of Byron; a painful and never ending struggle round that 
“terrible’’ secret that Byron had created on the spur of a perverse fancy; 
the renunciation of the sole argument which could silence those who, in 
their ignorance, saw in Lady Byron a cold, unrelenting Fury: all this fell 
to Lady Byron’s lot. Surely a slow, grey tragedy, in the Chekhov manner, a 
poor counterpart of the good old Byronic melodrama. 

Helene Richter, who has written a detailed life of Byron for the German 
public2) (unfortunately she was not allowed to see the proofs of Colburn 
Mayne’s book on Lady Byron, nor did she see Du Bos’ study; so her biography, 
painstaking and accurate as it is3), is partly already out of date) in a review 
in Englische Studien (Bd. 65, H. 1, 118-125) has tried to minimize the 
importance of the new documents published by Miss Colburn Mayne, which 
decidedly do not countenance her portrait of a Lady Byron who sacrifices 
all ‘‘um sich als sittliche Heldin zu fihlen” (p. 243). Her remarks on Lady 
Byron’s late spiritual friendship for a worthy clergyman, the Rev. Frederick 
Robertson, run thus: 


Die Frau, die als Gattin eines Provinzseelsorgers ihren Wirkungskreis 
gefunden, Gliick und Befriedigung vieler bewirkt und selbst Gliick und 
Befriedigung errungen hatte, konnte Byrons Gattin nicht sein... fehlte ihr 
der Sinn fiir die Gréssen und die Distanz fiir die Wesensunterschiede 
zwischen Genius und Durchschnitt... ihr fehlte die Anpassungsfahigkeit 
an den Genius. 


It may be so; but the woman who could have made a success of a marriage 
with Byron is still to be found. Would Richter’s appreciation of Byron's genius, 
and her sympathy for him, have been enough? Anyhow, this is what we 
read on p. xi. of Richter’s introduction: 


Ich méchte mit einer persénlichen Erinnerung schliessen diirfen. In einer 
schweren Krankheit, die 1925 diese Arbeit auf ein Jahr unterbrach, 
glaubte ich im Fiebertraum, ich s&sse am Schreibtisch, gebrochen von 


1) He seems to have displayed more genuine affection in his raidm&, from his college 
passion for Edleston, to that of his first Greek sojourn for Nicolé Giraud, and that of his 
last for Loukas. A passage in a letter of Byron about this latter (Maurois, p. 395): “I 
am uneasy at being here [at Dragomestri], not so much on my own account as on that of 
a Greek boy with me, for you know what his fate would be; and I would sooner cut him 
in pieces, and myself too, than have him taken out by those barbarians” — makes one think 
of Encolpius and Giton during the sea-storm. 

2) Lord Byron, Persénlichkeit und Werk. Von Helene Richter. Halle, Niemeyer, 1929. 
Pp. xii +582, with two illustrations. Rmk. 24. 

3) H. Richter’s chapter on Byron's relations with the Carbonari is particularly well- 
informed. Metternich, who admired Byron, saw to it that the Austrian police reports on 
Byron should cause no inconvenience to the poet (p. 345). Richter refers to H. v. Srbik’s 
volume on Metternich, 1925. Unfortunately Richter’s acquaintance with Italian language and 
literature is very superficial: see, e.g. the quotation on p. 303, and, on p. 371, Manzoni’s 
Conte di Carmagnola ascribed to Alfieri! The description of Byron as an author typical of 


the Empire period is off the point. On the whole what this critic has to say on Byron’s work 
is neither new nor remarkable. 
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Mutlosigkeit iiber das g&nzliche WVersagen aller Krafte. Da regte sich 
plétzlich das vor mir stehende Bildnis des Thorwaldsenschen Byron. Der 
erhobene Arm der Statue senkte sich, der Griffel beriihrte mein Blatt, und 
aus den halb gedffneten Lippen erklang mir leises: “Komm!" — “Ich 
kann nicht,” stéhnte ich, “ich bin nicht fertig.’” Darauf dieselbe Stimme 
voll wunderbarsten Wohllauts in einer Sprache, die keine Sprache, sondern 
innerste Seelenverstandigung war: “Ich bin auch nicht fertig geworden!” 
Mein phantasierendes Blut hatte Trost und Ergebung geholt aus_ der 
seither immer fester gewordenen Ueberzeugung, dass wir -in Byrons 
Leben trotz all seiner Fiille und Tiefe doch nur eine abgebrochene Bahn, 
ein Lebensbruchstiick vor uns haben. 


Whoever has such visions, though, is hardly entitled to look down on what 
H. Richter calls Colburn Mayne’s Emil Ludwigscher Manier ! 


Estéve (p.130) quotes a passage from an address delivered in 1824 at the 
Institut de France by the academician Auger: 


Ayez horreur de cette littérature de cannibales, qui se repait de lambeaux 
de chair humaine et sabreuve du sang des femmes et des enfants; elle 
ferait calomnier votre cceur, sans donner une meilleure idée de votre 
esprit. Ayez horreur, avant tout, de cette poésie misanthropique, ou plutét 
infernale, qui semble avoir recu sa mission de Satan méme, pour pousser au 
crime, en le montrant toujours sublime et triomphant, pour dégoiiter ou 
décourager de la vertu, en la peignant toujours faible, pusillanime et 
opprimée ! 


Estéve remarks: 


Si Byron n'est pas seul a encourir les foudres académiques, on peut bien 
dire, aprés cette péroraison, que c'est contre lui surtout qu’elles sont dirigées 
et qu'il en recoit les plus larges éclats. 


No doubt Byron is alluded to here, but another writer is also brought in, 
whom Auger does not mention except indirectly, by the paraphrase of a 
notorious duet: les malheurs de la vertu, les prospérités du vice. Further on, 
Estéve (p. 228), apropos of the byronisme frénétique which became the 
literary fashion by 1830, writes: 


C’est sous le coup de quelque lecture de ce genre que Sainte-Beuve, qui 
pourtant n’était pas bégueule, écrivait en 1843: “J’ose affirmer que Byron 
et de Sade ont été les deux plus grands inspirateurs de nos modernes, l'un 
affiché et visible, l'autre clandestin— pas trop clandestin.” 


Sainte-Beuve’s passage (which originally appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for 1843, t. III, p. 14) reads thus in the reprint in Portraits 
contemporains (III, p. 428): 


Joserai affirmer, sans crainte d’étre démenti, que Byron et De Sade 
(je demande pardon du rapprochement) ont peut-étre été les deux plus grands_ 
inspirateurs de nos modernes, l'un affiché et visible, l'autre clandestin, — 
pas trop clandestin. 


After what we know to-day of Byron’s character, the distance does not 
seem so great between the Divine Marquis and the Satanic Lord. True, the 
works of the latter are in everybody's hands, whereas those of the former 
are locked up in. the enfer of the libraries; and Byron was eminent both as a 
man and as a poet, while Sade was merely a lewd “philosopher”; but the lessons 
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which could be derived from the poems and the life of the one, and from the 
nameless lucubrations of the other, were after all not so incompatible as to 
prevent the French romantics from combining them, and so. paving the way 
from Byronic imitation to the worse part of Baudelaire’s work and to 
decadentism. Those lessons came so close indeed in certain points, that when 
Lord Houghton, who had introduced Sade’s works to Swinburne, compared the 
inspiration of the blasphemous Chorus IV of Atalanta in Calydon to Byron's, 
he received this rejoinder from Swinburne 1): 


I only regret that in justly attacking my Charenton you have wilfully mis- 
represented its source. I should have bowed to the judicial sentence if instead 
of “Byron with a difference” you had said “De Sade with a difference”. 
The poet, thinker and man of the world from whom the theology of my 
poem is derived was a greater than Byron. He, indeed, fatalist or not, saw 
to the bottom of Gods and men. 


Leaving aside Swinburne’s infatuation for Sade (we are here pretty far 
from Sainte-Beuve's ‘‘je demande pardon du rapprochement” !), it can hardly 
be denied that certain passages of Cain (for instance Lucifer’s description of ° 
God, I, 1, and Cain’s defiant prayer, III, 1) and of Heaven and Earth (the 
chorus of mortals threatened by the flood), without ever coming near Sade’s 
intemperate language, reveal all the same a similar attitude towards the divinity. 

Sainte-Beuve had been right also this time. 


Liverpool. Mario PRAZ. 


Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader. 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the students of English in our 
country have learned, or are still learning, what they know of Old English 
from Sweet’s Reader. No other introductory book has ever been able 
seriously to compete with it. One of the marks of its superiority is that it is 
scarcely ever discussed in public; it is taken for granted. In the following 
pages I propose to give a sketch of the history of this classic work, and to 
discuss the question whether Sweet’s Reader still fulfils the requirements 
of the student of the present day. 

The first edition appeared in 1876. In the 4th, of 1884, Sweet introduced 
the system of marking theoretical length with a macron instead of with an 
accent. In the 7th, of 1894, Sweet cut out AElfric, On the Old Testament, 
and saved space in this way for two charters (Nos. 12c and d), the Seafarer 
(No. 29), and specimens of Northumbrian, Mercian and Kentish. (Nos. 
30—34). The last edition seen through the press by Sweet is the 8th, of 1908. 

A comparison of the 4th edition of 1884 with the 7th of 1894 reveals 
the fact that the stereotyped plates of the texts, as far as they occur in both 
editions, have been left entirely untouched,1) with the sole exception in 
Sw. 7 sincieldu in Phoenix (24/17), for MS sincald and Sw. 4 sincaldu. 
The reading sincieldu had already been proposed by Sweet in the notes to 


1) La Jeunesse de Swinburne. Par G. Lafourcade. Paris 1928. Vol. II, p. 401. 


1) An occasional change in the diacritic signs is left out of consideration. Two foot-notes, 
23/7 and 23/281, have disappeared in Sw. 7. a 
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the poem in the 4th edition. He does not say how the OWS form is to be 
accounted for in this context. 

In the Notes the changes are very few. Sw. 4 has notes on 2/23 onstal, 
2/84 estel, 3/232 dnra, 14/92 ia &r, 20/100 gewitan, 21/68 Panta, 23/268 
gebylde, 24/17 sincaldu, which have been left out in Sw. 7. The note on 
25/79 bealuwara has been altered. In Sweet 7 notes are added on 4/145, 
10/40, 12a/16, and a number of remarks, mostly metrical, on Beowulf : 20/14, 
35, 108, 154, 209, 270, 283, and 284. Nine of the selections have received a few 
lines of introduction in Sw. 7 in the Notes, generally of a bibliographical 
nature. 

The Grammar and the chapter on Metre were specially written for the 
7th edition. The Glossary was entirely revised, and space was found for the 
additional words and references in the newly-added selections. 

Such was the position in 1894, and in 1908 it was still the same. Sweet's 
preface to the 8th edition begins with the words: “In the present edition 
I have put this book in what I hope is its final shape. In this I have received 
much help from various students and teachers... Many of their suggestions 
I have not been able to carry out: they would have swelled the book to 
double its present bulk.’’ This seems to imply that Sweet had carried out at 
least some of the changes suggested by his correspondents. We are left 
wondering what changes are meant, other than an occasional diacritic sign. 

With the exceptions I mentioned above the texts and the notes of 1908 
are word for word the same as those of 1884. For the students using Sweet's 
Reader of 1908 research had stopped altogether twenty-four years before, with 
the exception of a few bibliographical and metrical references, which were only 
fourteen years old. 

A new edition, the ninth, revised by Mr. C. T. Onions, appeared in 1921. 
His prefatory note is short: “The changes that have been made for this 
edition are mainly such as seemed to be needed for the greater convenience 
of the student. Some textual alterations have been admitted, but, in several 
places where alterations were suggested as desirable, reverence for the opinion 
of a great master has restrained the correcting hand.” 

This sounds less ominous than it proves to be when we study the new 
edition. The stereotyped plates have evidently been as sacrosanct, or nearly 
so, as they were in Sweet's life-time. Mr. Onions has been able to add 
23 lines to the extract from the Dream of the Rood, on p. 158, and he has 
inserted a few lines from the Lindisfarne Gospels on p. 176. The “convenience 
of the student’ has probably been studied in the insertion of a page of 
alternative spellings at the head of the Glossary. Hence the student knows 
that if he is unable to find a word under e, he may try his luck under e, 
ea, eg, eo, ie, and y. Which looks disheartening rather than helpful. 

The grammatical introduction,1) and the chapter on metre, have been 
left unchanged. So also the Glossary, except for a few corrections 2) like 
myrgp for miergh in Sw. 8, and iegop for icgab, igeop in Sw. 8, and 
additional references for the newly-added selections. 

: 1) A word has been added in § 239. In § 104 Sw. 8 has gesicclod; the reason for the 
change to gesieclod in Sw. 9 is not clear to me. 

_ 2) Mr, Onions has inserted a lemma anlicnes (spelled thus), although it would have 
been sufficient to refer the student to onlicnes. Gedrync (4/141) should be entered (in 
Sweet’s normalized spelling) as gedrinc; andefn has no connection with gedafenian, and 
does not mean ‘proportion’, but “quantity, amount’. 
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In the Notes a few changes have been made. New notes are given on the 
following passages: 1/32, 2/91, 4/137, 11/63, 15/146, 18/48, 20/68, 20/145, 21/82, 
22/4, 25/70, 30b/3. Slightly changed are the notes on 1/20, 4/91, 20/154, 
25/42, 63. Omitted are Sweet's notes on 2/63 (the alternative reading gedon 
has been adopted in the text), 26/46 and 29/98. Some of the bibliographical 
notes are omitted, others changed. The note on the place-names in the 
charter 12b has been brought up to date. Otherwise everything has been 
left as it was; the number of pages has remained the same. 

The texts have been treated very gingerly by Mr. Onions. The changes 
he has allowed himself are: 

1/20 radost for MS and Sw. 8 radost, but the note still refers to radost, and 
the lemma in the Glossary “‘radost, see hrabe’, has been left unchanged. 

2/63 gedon for Sw. 8 gé don. 

4/59 MS reading beran adopted in the text: Sw. 4—8 beren. 

7/12 Aipelinga-eige for MS and Sw. 4—8 -eigge. 

8/172 wicgeréfa adopted in the text for Sw. 4—8 wicgeféra, but the footnote 
does not add that both these readings are found in the MSS of the Chronicle. 

10/43 weorc for Sw. 4—8 wera. Here again both readings occur in the MSS 
of the OE. Bede; the footnote records only wera. 

Footnotes have been added to 12c/11, 15, 21. 

16/128 MS reading fésed has been adopted instead of fysed in Sw. 4—8 
(and another MS), and in the Glossary the lemma fésian has been inserted. 
Sweet’s normalized spelling as used in the Glossary would have required 
fiesian, (cf. NED feeze, v.). 

20/154 gegnum férde for MS gegnum for, following a suggestion of Klaeber, 
JEGPh VI, 195, which Klaeber himself has dropped again in his edition 
of Beowulf, where he reads (swa) gegnum for. : 

20/189 MS reading gen&ged adopted in the text; Sw. 4—8 gehn&ged. 

20/270 MS hord swenge, Sw. 4—8 swenge hond, Sw. 9 hond swenge, as 
Sweet himself had already proposed in his note on this passage. 

20/283 getréowde: MS getruwode, Sw. 4—8 getriiwode. 

20/284 dé(a)n: MS don, Sw. 4—8 dén. 

20/360 welrapas, following the MS. Sw. 4—8 wé&gradpas. Mr. Onions has 
omitted to correct the Glossary accordingly. 

20/371 eardas, as in MS; Sw. 4—8 geardas, 

20/394 gangan, for MS gan, Sw. 4—8 gan. Mr. Onions omits to record the 
MS reading in a footnote. The line is metrically similar to 20/284. 

22/40 gecoren(n)e, for MS and Sw. 4—8 gecorene. 

23/288 Mr. Onions inserts life in be we (life) sculon losian somod. 

25/9 dryhtnes ealle, as in MS; Sw. 4—8 om. ealle. 

25/17 wealdendes, for MS and Sw. 4—8 wealdes. 

26/48 wé&gas, for MS and Sw. 4—8 wegas. 

26/85 Mr. Onions adds a footnote that for gpde in the text the MS reading is 
ybde, but he omits to correct another oversight of Sweet’s: 1.21 minne, 
where the MS has mine. 

29/8 Sense improved by a change in the interpunction. 

30b/3 Mr. Onions keeps the MS reading hinionge. Sw. 8 hingonge. 

30c. Mr. Onions adopts Schlutter’s text of the Leiden Riddle. 

32a/8 5a, as in MS; Sw. 8 Se; 1.19 londe: Mr. Onions adds that the MS 
has ldnde. 

The net result of our investigation is, that the text and the notes of the 
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ninth edition of Sweet's Reader, of 1921, are practically the same as those 
of the fourth edition, of 1884. There is hardly any change in the Glossary 
either, as far as the selections are concerned that the fourth and the ninth 
edition have in common. That the book is still found useful is due to the fact 
that Sweet’s selection could hardly be improved upon, and above all to the 
fact that there is no Reader on the market which is in every respect an 
improvement on that of Sweet. But when using Sweet we must not forget 
that the work represents, with very few exceptions, English scholarship up 
to the year 1884. No account has been taken of what appeared after that date. 
One example out of many may be cited. As long ago as 1886 J. W. Muller 
(PBB 11.363 f.) pointed out that onwendan in the Genesis (22/186) must 
be an Old-Saxon word, with the sense of “take away from”, and he refers 
to the 4th edition of the Reader, where the translation is wrongly given as 
“change (to the worse)’”’.1) In the 9th edition the gloss is still the same as 
in the 4th. 

Thus it has happened in all cases. The text of the Reader was left severely 
alone. So much so, that in the Grammar and the Notes we sometimes find 
evidence of a change in Sweet's opinion about textual matters, without a 
corresponding change in the text. 2) 

Beowulf 1520 (20/270) reads in Sweet, ed. 4—8, swenge hond ne oftéah. 
Sw. 4 has a note: ‘hond is here nom.’ Sw. 7—8 retains that, but adds: ‘Keep 
the MS order: hond swenge ne oftéah (type D2). It was left to Mr. Onions 
to put this in the text, but why did not Sweet himself make the slight alteration? 

The Battle of Maldon, 1. 188, has mearh, the MS reading mear being 
mentioned in a footnote. But § 171 of the Grammar takes another view: 
“méar (21/188) = mearh ‘horse’ is a new nom. formed from the inflected 
form méaras, &c.” In 1894, therefore, Sweet considered it unnecessary to 
change the MS reading, but the text remained the same. 

In § 266 of the Grammar we find “etan, fretan ‘devour’ have pret. sg. 
&t, fret’. The spelling freet 20/331, 27£/1, representing Sweet's earlier views, 
has nevertheless remained unchanged, even in the 9th edition. 

Likewise Grammar § 126: “hence ig in IWS is often used to express i, 
as in hig ‘they’, wiggend = wigend.” 

In the 8th ed. all the old ig spellings are still to be found. Mr. Onions 
has made an attempt to correct them. In the Judith, where they are numerous, 
he has spelled wiggend and its compounds with ig in Il. 11, 17, 20, 69, 188, 
283, and 313. He has omitted to rectify lindwiggende 23/42, and wiggend 
23/139, 332; and in the other texts iggad 8/41 (correct in Gloss. s. v. igeop) 


1) The sense “change (to the worse)” for onwendan does occur in the Reader, but 
the reference (26/107) is not given in the Glossary. 

2) Occasionally in the Glossary traces are to be found of emendations discarded since 
1884. Line 183 of the Battle of Maldon contains a reading begen, which Sweet, following 
Grein, changed to be[we]gen in his first ‘edition, and he accordingly entered bewegan 
‘cll’ 21/183 in the Glossary. The fourth edition has the reading begen, spelled bégen in the 
seventh and later editions. The lemma bewegan ‘kill’ 21/183 is still to be found in the 

in the ninth edition. 
aa similar has occurred with regard to Phoenix, 1. 64. The text_has remained 
unchanged from the 4th to the 9th edition: feegrum foldwylmum. In 1879 Sweet had 
adopted the emendation of Grein (in his first edition) flodwylmum. The Glossary of the 
4th ed. gives flédwilm sm. ‘flowing stream’, the lemma foldwilm being omitted. This mistake 
has been corrected in Sw. 7—9: the lemma foldwielm makes its appearance in the Glossary, 
but flédwielm has not been got rid of. Both have the reference 24/64. 
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wigge 12a/7, 8, bigleofan 13/139, 332, biggeng 13/248, bigwiste 15/229, 
bigstodon 21/182, and bigstandap 22/39. I may have overlooked several other 
instances, e.g. bi(g)spell,1) given in the Glossary without a reference, and hig, 
mentioned by Sweet, Grammar § 126 and § 232. I have noted neither of these 
two in the texts. 


When we consider all this, we cannot help coming to the conclusion that 
the ‘correcting hand’ of Mr. Onions had little reason to be ‘restrained by 
reverence’. Nobody will gainsay that Sweet was a great master, but we 
have good reason to doubt if we know his ‘opinion’. We know his view of 
textual matters as he held it prior to 1884, in some cases 1894; after that date 
we can only state that he does not express any opinion. His texts and notes 
are frozen solid; Sweet has allowed his Reader to become fossilized. In 
matters of faith we may keep to our opinion even when others, to their own 
satisfaction, prove that we are wrong. In matters of scholarship a similar 
attitude cannot be maintained. 

In 1902 Mrs. Wright published an article (Engl. Stud. XXX 342), proving 
that there was no reason to change the MS reading hrinde, Beowulf 1363 
(Sweet 20/113), with the result that all subsequent editors, Trautmann 
excepted, print Arinde. Sweet's stereotyped hrimge is left unchanged. The 
value of this emendation is merely historical. Does it represent Sweet’s opinion 
in 1908? We do not know; Sweet is silent about it. Are we to keep the 
reading in a text for students out of reverence for Sweet? To stretch one’s 
reverence to that extent seems to me to be wasting a valuable article. 

Cases like this are very numerous in Sweet's texts. Very often he emends 
the text where research subsequent to 1884 has successfully vindicated the 
MS reading. In some passages, enumerated above, Mr. Onions has discarded 
Sweet’s reading and restored that of the MS., and we only regret that he 
has not done so more often, 

At other times we wonder why Mr. Onions has not left Sweet's text as 
it was. In 1. 46 of the Wanderer gesihd him beforan fealwe wegas Sweet 
follows the reading of the MS, and gives a note: “wegas. Perhaps rather 
wégas, the Anglian form of w&gas (waves)’’. It is hard to find fault with 
this. In the 9th ed., however, the note has disappeared, and the emendation 
wégas has been adopted in the text, the reading wegas being recorded in 
a footnote. 

Sweet's 8th ed. reads in the Wanderer, ll. 26-7: 

hw&r ic feorr oppe néah findan meahte 

bone pe in meoduhealle mine wisse. 
The student who tries to discover what is Sweet’s explanation of mine wisse 
will eventually find a reference under myne m. ‘memory, love’: ‘-witan’ ‘love’. 
There is no cross-reference under wat. The line is metrically defective. Perhaps 
that is the reason why Mr. Onions changes it to mine wisse. However, what 
he means by it is nowhere to be found, and the lemma myne in the Glossary 
has remained unchanged. Perhaps he followed a suggestion of Prof. Craigie 
recorded in Wyatt's Reader, p. 263, note on 1. 27: “Craigie believes that 
mine agreed with a fem. noun, such as nied, distress, in a following line which 


1) bigspell may be a survival of the early editions, wh 
oe Boe tly editions, where the word occurs in El fric, 
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has been lost’.1) If so, room might have been found for an explanatory 
line or two in the notes. The brilliant emendation of Klaeber (JEGPh. VII, 
254), min mine wisse ‘felt love for me’ is passed by in silence. 

In Judith 288 Sweet has kept the MS reading be wé sculon losian somod, 
marking the line as corrupt. Mr. Onions, following a number of editors, reads 
be we sculon (life) losian somod. He does not indicate how we are to 
translate this: the reference in the Glossary Sw. 4-8 losian: perish 23/288 
is still the same in Sw. 9, and there is no note to help us. The MS reading, 
corrupt as it is, is perfectly translatable, the text of Mr. Onions is not. 

There is another case where I fail to grasp Mr. Onions's meaning. The 
description of the Voyages of Wulfstan contains a well-known passage: 
And pé&r is mid Estum déaw, bonne b&r bid mann déad, pet hé lid inne 
unforberned mid his magum and fréondum ménad, ge hwilum twégen; and 
ba kyningas, and ba ddre héahdungene menn, swa micle lencg swa hi maran 
spéda habbad, hwilum healf géar, bet hi béod unforberned and licgad bufan 
eordan on hyra hiisum. (4/134-140). Mr. Onions adds a note (not in Sw. 8): 
“pa kyningas, i.e. lib”. Does Mr. Onions mean licgad ? Even then the passage 
is not quite clear to me. I believe we have to do here with a use of pet, 
‘common in Bede, such as is mentioned in Einenkel, Hist. Gramm. p. 112, 
§ 42 y. Klaeber has given a number of references in Bede where the con- 
struction occurs (ESt. XX VII, 269). Det was used to introduce a head-clause, 
if an adverbial clause preceded (here hwilum healf géar). If this construction 
is found here, then there should be no comma after gear, and pet should 
not be called pleonastic, as Sweet 2) does in the Glossary. 

The editorial hand of Mr. Onions is chiefly noticeable in the marking of 
vowel quantity. The changes mostly concern the vowels before ht. Sweet's 
opinion is expressed in the Reader, Grammar § 19: “Long vowels seem to 
have been generally shortened before ht, as in sohte, geboht, buhte, being 
never accented in the MSS.” 3) 

Sweet is not quite consistent in his treatment of the vowels before At. 
Originally nasalized vowels, and originally long diphthongs like léoht, he 
considered to be short in historical times; they are all printed short in 1884 
as well as in 1908. In the case of ht sb. he evidently changed his views. 
It is marked long in the Glossary of the 8th ed., but remains eht everywhere 
in the texts. So also (n)ahte, pa. t., given as nahte in the Glossary. But 
(be)tz&hte, gel&éhte, néaléhte, gebwzrl&hton, etc. always appear with a long 
vowel from the 4th ed. onwards, probably because there existed an alternative 
spelling with ct. An exception forms gerahte 5a/20. 

Mr. Onions holds the generally accepted view that no shortening had taken 
place, and puts a mark of length everywhere. He has overlooked in the 
Grammar pohte § 11, uhtna §200, and gesohte p. LXXXVIII, 1. 2 from 
bottom; in the texts brohton 4/39, ehtum 4/46, uhtsang 10/127, ehtnysse 
14/94, mabmeeht 20/363 (so also in the Gloss.), ahton, introd. to the Battle 


1) Wyatt's own attempt at solving the difficulty in this line: minne wisse one in the 
meadhall who knew my own (dear lord)’ is certainly a failure. He overlooks the fact that 
Il. 27, 28 and 29a are variations, all describing the treatment the Wanderer expects to 
receive from the sinces brytta (1. 25) he is looking for. 

_ 2) Klaeber likewise, lic. Sweet also calls bon pleonastic when followed by a comparative : 
1/39, 3/195, 23/92, and pe in the same case: 23/53 and note; but cf. Small, Syntax of the 
with the Comparative, MLN. XLI, 300 ff. 

3) Similarly Hist. of Eng. Sounds § 403, New Engl. Grammar I § 1206. 
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of Maldon, ahte 23/345, aehto 30d/22 (not in Sw. 8); in the Notes: bohton 
5a/83 (twice), pohte 14/85, sohte 26/25; in the Glossary liehtan ‘shine’ (also 
lihteS 31b/10, and liehtan ‘alleviate’; modgepoht and geboht; wroht and 
wrohtlac (also Gr. § 326, and 26/88). It is bewildering for the student that 
§ 19 in the Grammar has been left unchanged. 

Sweet changed his views on the quantity of the vowel in a number of words 
since the early editions of his Reader, but in many cases omitted to correct 
the text. A few of these survivals have escaped detection by Mr. Onions. 
We expect a short vowel in: salmscedp 3/33; biafan 5b/33; bafon 13/277; 
calle 5b/67; swicdém 14/73, 18/41 (swicddm Gloss. and 5b/70); éfste 20/243; 
in the Notes: hrépre 20/196 (p. 217); in the Glossary: bancdfa. One may 
doubt whether Sweet was right in marking the vowel long in onstal 2/23 (in 
the 4th ed. he quotes in a note Guthlac 796, reading onstel), anwedd 12a/6, 
and wé&fersien 13/57, 25/31. 1) 

In the MSS gest may stand for giest and gast: cf. R. W. Chambers, ed. 
of Beowulf, note on 1. 102, In Sweet’s texts it seems preferable to read 
welgzést for welgest 20/81, and gest for gst 27a/4. 

Sweet distinguished between n(ej)alles (printed thus in the Glossary, 
although the texts?) have only nalles 11/68, 20/192), and na-lés (-es) 
(Gloss,), which occurs in the texts as nalas 20/243, 279, 287; ndles 10/13, 
26/33; nales 5a/107, 5b/53, 26/32, 27d/17, 31c/18, 31d/18, 31g/7, 9, 32, 41. 
Nowadays it is assumed that these words are etymologically the same, and 
that the vowel was short. 

Long vowels are left unmarked in: unhéanlice 1/15; Grimbold 2/79; hl#fdige 
12¢/9, 18/17" (ck Sievers “PBB, XXXIV, 576 ff) 5 .gyt pU3/253. 15k 
20/137 ; Aristodemus 13/ 258, 263; weofod 13/303; browian 14/110; moste 
15/208; dollice 22/50; Olofernus 23/7 (corrected by Mr. Onions in Il. 180, 250, 
337); onettan 23/139, onette 23/162 (correct 27e/11; 29/49; in the Gloss. 
6nettan, with a reference to anda(?)). Most of these represent earlier views 
of Sweet. 
~ In § 225 of the Grammar Sweet says: “an has acc, &nne, enne... in 
the earlier texts, and often also in IWS (13/138, 15/187)”. He assumes, there- 
fore, that the vowel in €nne may have been shortened through lack of stress. 
In 1884 his opinion was that the shortening had always taken place; hence 
in the texts of Sw. 4 we always find enne, and in the Glossary nan (nenne 
acc.), changed in Sw. 8-9 to ndn (n&nne a.). In Sw. 8-9 some of the short 
vowels have been marked long, others are left as they were: enne 14/189, 
15/187, but &nne 13/130; 18/29; nenne 9/15, but n&nne 9/16 (three 
times), 2/48. 

In the case of loss of h Sweet assumed the vowel to be lengthened, although 
not always (Grammar § 17). He does not mention why he consistently spelled 
Wielisc (thus in Gloss.) with a short vowel; his reason may have been that 
in the MSS of the Chron, 1048 (Sw. 18/28, 38) we have, by the side of ba 
Weliscan menn, which Sweet has in his text, the spellings Wyliscan and 
Weliscan. Mr. Onions has made a change here. He spells Weliscan 18/28, 
38; Wilisc(es) 11/57, 58; Wielisc in the Gloss., but leaves Wilisc in the 


1) Doubtful. According to Sievers, PBB, XII, 469, weefersyn has a short & in the D 
of the Rood, (25/31), but in Psalms 68.11, bet ic him wafersyn were eallum, ‘bee seit 
be long (a B-type like pet bone hilderzes, Beow. 300). 


?) nealles occurs in the Grammar, § 12, but I have not met it in the texts. 
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Grammar § 59, and Uluelesces 32a/25, in an early charter. One would expect 
a long vowel at that early date rather than in the other, much later texts. 

One meets a similar inconsistency in the case of bwyrnys, Grammar § 96, 
by the side of bwgrnysse 13/234; befeolan 2/67, but beféolan in the Glossary. 

In Maldon 1. 259, ne for feore murnan, Sweet printed feore because, 
according to the metrical types of Sievers, one must assume a short vowel 
here. Mr. Onions keeps this, but he changes feore into féore in 1. 194 of the 
same poem, and hyra féore burgon, which belongs to exactly the same 
metrical type (C). The genitive occurs twice in this poem. Sweet prints in 
tae 8th ed.: 

260 feores hi ne rohton. 

317 Ic eom fréd féores. 

Mr. Onions makes no change. Neither of these cases is conclusive: 
metrically feores may contain a long or a short vowel in either line. It would 
be better to assume that both are short, considering the two datives feore, 
where a short vowel is certain. 

In the same poem Sweet assumes four times an adverbial ending 
-lice instead of the usual -lice. On metrical grounds he takes the i to be short 
in 261b heardlice feohtan and 265b geornlice fylstan, but he leaves 25b 
stidlice clypode, which belongs to the same A-type. So also 77a fe p&r 
baldlicost, and 294a hé leg Segenlice, but -lice in the other C-types: 82a 
ac hi festlice, 153b sé full caflice, 308a unwd4clice, and 3lla hé ful baldlice. 
The occurrence of -lice in a C-type gives no certainty about the length of the 
vowel; the same is the case with the D-type 254a feaht festlice, and the 
E-types 143b ofstlice scéat and 279a wurdlice wrec. In all these cases, 
according to Sievers’ rules, the vowel may be short or long. The A-types 
mentioned above, and the B-type 200a pet b&r médiglice (in Sweet spelled 
-lice), make it likely that in the Battle of Maldon the vowel in -lice was 
short everywhere. 

Mere errors or misprints, uncorrected since the 4th edition, are: da 3/56, 
Aighwilc 4/58, Eastewerd 4/69, gymmstanas 13/73, 193, anlicnyssum 13/250, 
mines (for mines) 13/297, gewedld 14/78, aweg 15/191, de 19 11/25, Byrhtnod 
21/42, bedon 21/87, 6n 21/323, he 23/65, wuldorbled 23/156, gefreogun 
(for -um) 24/29, bredstum 26/113; in the Notes: foréab (for fore-ah) 8/20, 
per 23/45; in the Glossary i.v. ealdor n.: awa, read awa; héadfodléas for 
héafodléas; prinis (y), instead of (¥); iv. wéofod: wih-béod: read wih-béod. 

Of a later date is: edc, Gloss. i.v. iecan. In the 9th edition there have been 
added: hal wéstu 19 II/28 (Sw. 8 Adal westu, but why the cursive u?); nenig 
30d/18; intinga, Note to 10/23; iegland in the Glossary. 


One could imagine Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader purged of misprints, with 
texts that keep as near as possible to the originals1), embodying in the 
emendations and in the explanatory notes the results of the labour spent on 
them in the last forty or fifty years, with a glossary that drives the beginner 
(and even the more advanced student) no longer to despair 2) — what would 


1) Sweet, Preface to the Seventh Edition, p. X: ‘I also supplement final-consonant 
doubling by adding the omitted letter in italics (mann)’. This bad habit of Sweet’s was no 
novelty of 1894, as he seems to imply; the corrections are already to be found in the first 
edition. The adding of a final consonant is not only unnecessary, but sometimes misleading, 
when Sweet forgets to put the ‘omitted letter’ in italics. 


2) Cf Wyatt’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1922, p. vii. : 
_E. S. XII. 1930. 10 
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be left of the original Sweet in that case? Very little, beyond the choice of 
texts; and even there the difficult extract from the Cura Pastoralis would 
probably disappear to make room for something easier and more interesting. 
The Grammar, admirable as it is, like everything Sweet wrote, for its clarity 
and conciseness, is not for nothing dated 1894. I hardly think it is much used 
nowadays. 

The task that Mr. Onions took upon himself in 1921 was indeed by no 
means an easy one. Considering the fact that he was evidently not allowed 
to increase the number of pages, he must have had great difficulty in changing 
anything at all in the notes and the glossary. 1) 

It is regrettable that the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, when a reprint 
of Sweet’s Reader was called for, did not act according to Sweet’s words in 
the Preface to the Eighth Edition, that he hoped, in this edition, to have put 
the book in its final shape. Sweet should be left alone: he will bear no 
tinkering. One day in the near future, I hope, the delegates will ask a 
competent scholar (why not Mr. Onions?) to prepare an Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, not necessarily based on that of Sweet. The Press itself has given 
excellent examples of such rejuvenating work in J. Hall's Early Middle 
English, which has superseded Morris’s Specimens of Early English, Vol. 1; 
and in the admirable volume of K. Sisam, Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, 
with the model Glossary by J. R. R. Tolkien, coming in the place of Morris 
and Skeat’s second volume of Specimens. For those who want them, the 
original volumes of the Specimens are still obtainable. The same might be done 
for the Anglo-Saxon Reader: the ninth edition of Sweet’s Reader could be 
reprinted as long as there is a demand for it, but by the side of it there should 
be another Reader to demonstrate that, in this field of English scholarship 
as in others, the Press endeavours to keep abreast of the times. 


Groningen. P. N. U. Hartine. 


Reviews. 


Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, and 
Materials for his Biography. By Hope Emity Aten. (Monograph 
Series of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, vol. III.) New York, 
D. C, Heath and Company. London : Oxford University Press. 1927. 
XV + 568 pp. Price 30/— net. 


The Author of this repository of facts concerning Richard Rolle’s life and 
works informs us in the Preface that she made the Hermit a subject of study 
as long ago as 1905. From 1905 until the date of publication she devoted her 
time and energy to hunting up and investigating MSS., and to studying them 
from rotographs. Miss Allen's book contains the results of a stupendous amount 
of work. Owing to the great popularity of some of Rolle’s works during the 
later Middle Ages the number of MSS. is very great. Of the Emendatio Vitae 
no fewer than 90 are recorded, and in a note in The Times Lit. Suppl., 22 


1) Hence we still have the note on .8/55: “gewalden, inconsiderable. This word has 
hitherto been erroneously rendered ‘powerful, considerable’...” etc. ‘Hitherto’ refers to 1876. 
It would be hard for a present-day student to find a dictionary sufficiently antiquated 
to contain the incriminated rendering of gewalden. 
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Nov. 1928, the Author drew attention to a new MS., discovered in the summer 
of that year at St. George’s, Windsor. Of these 91 MSS. 75 are in England 
(25 in Oxford alone), while the remaining 26 are preserved in Bale, Douay, 
Ghent, Madrid, Naples, Paris, Prague, Stockholm, Trier, and Upsala. Besides 
there are 15 MSS. of the English version of this treatise, all of them preserved 
in England. The Incendium Amoris has come down to us in 42 MSS., most 
of which are in England, but there are also copies in Douay, Ghent, Madrid, 
Metz, Milan, Paris, Prague, Trier, Upsala and Vienna. Such facts give one 
an idea of the real meaning of the modest statement made in the Preface: 
“These (scil. MSS.) I have studied in European libraries.” 

The book is divided into 16 chapters. The first two contain an enumeration 
of the printed editions and of the principal MSS. In the next chapter the Office 
of St Richard Hermit, ‘‘prepared at a time when his canonization was hoped 
for,” is discussed. Chapters IV to IX deal with Rolle’s genuine works; in 
chapter X works of doubtful authenticity are treated, while chapters XI to XIII 
are devoted to works wrongly ascribed to Rolle. In chapter XIV numerous 
medieval quotations from and references to Rolle’s works are recorded. Chap- 
ter XV contains an enumeration of early biographies, while the last chapter 
places before the reader materials for Rolle’s biography. The last 42 pages 
are taken up by Appendices, Additional Notes, Addenda, and Indexes. 

In determining the canon of Rolle’s works both external and internal evidence 
is naturally made use of. The external evidence generally consists in scribes’ 
notes and colophons appended to manuscripts and early editions. If a given 
text is assigned by all, or by most scribes, to Rolle, this goes a long way 
towards establishing his authorship. In such a case the internal evidence 
is generally in agreement with the external evidence. “Richard Rolle of 
Hampole would have been a most individual writer in any age, and 
in the authority-loving Middle Ages his individualism was not easily 
mistaken”. The internal evidence consists in the first place in biographical 
references; these are all given by the Author in the sections dealing with the 
several works, except in the case of one work, the Melum, which contains too 
much autobiography to be so treated. In the second place the ascription of a 
given work to Rolle may to some extent be based upon the internal evidence 
afforded by its contents. Rolle’s mysticism, ‘‘a Divine transmutation of his 
inner life’, pervades all his works, and “praise of the Holy Name of Jesus 
makes always an essential part of Rolle’s mysticism”. His Comment on the 
Canticles is “one of the most characteristic of his works, and a complete 
account of his doctrine could be given by quotations from this single 
composition.” This is the reason why the Author gives to this work the first 
place in the descriptive catalogue of Rolle’s works, ‘in order that it may be 
used as a standard of comparison in determining the canon”. 

Miss Allen's untiring labours have separated the chaff from the corn, a task 
that no one before her had undertaken. Horstmann published all the English 
works of Rolle, except the Psalter, in his Yorkshire Writers, Richard Rolle of 
Hampole. London 1895-6, two vols. The texts are printed with great accuracy, 
but the two volumes contain many pieces that have no connection with Rolle. 
Certain linguistic or stylistic criteria, or the circumstance that a given piece 
is found in MSS. that contain genuine works, were regarded by Horstmann 
as sufficient reasons for conjecturing Rolle’s authorship. Horstmann’s books 
appeared at a time when readers of devotional literature were again beginning 
to show a renewed interest in mysticism. One of the consequences of this 
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modern interest in mysticism was that modernized editions of Rolle’s works 
were published, but as they are all based upon the text in Horstmann’'s books, 
some of them contain spurious pieces (see p. 16 ff.) 

Chapter XVI, which takes up no fewer than 97 pages, is headed “Materials 
for Rolle’s biography”. This title seem rather too modest, for this chapter 
contains the most detailed biography of Rolle that has been written so far, 
which, however, does not mean that the last word on the story of Rolle’s life 
has been said. The section entitled “Possible sojourn in the Sorbonne” (pp. 
490-500), for instance, is based upon very little positive evidence, and is, 
consequently, largely conjectural. 

Miss-Allen’s book is a scholarly achievement, and will henceforth be an 
indispensable aid to the scientific study of Rolle’s works. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAB. 


Die Darstellung der Charaktere in.George Eliots Romanen. Eine 
literarasthetische Wertkritik. Von Dr. LoTTE Simon-BAuMANN. 
Kolner anglistische Arbeiten, 6. Band. Pp. 251. Bernhard Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig, 1929. RM. 12.—. 


This book treats elaborately the different methods of character presentation 
in George Eliot's novels. Each of the three chief divisions (A. Charakteristik 
durch die Verfasserin selbst, B. Charakteristik durch Mithandelnde, C. Selbst- 
charakteristik) is subdivided into ‘direkte’ and ‘indirekte Charakteristik’, etc. 
so that, besides the introduction which is subdivided into two parts, there are 
twenty-one divisions, and a useful bibliography. 

Division, or at least planful arrangement, is of course necessary in a book 
of this kind; but it may be overdone. I do not see any essential difference 
between the method treated under A,I,a (p. 17) and that under B,a (p. 169); 
still they are separated by ten chapters. Synthesis would have been more 
instructive than analysis here ; and one feels tempted to make a new proverb: 
qui divise trop, ne divise rien. 

The book contains many well-chosen quotations — all given in English — to 
illustrate the different methods, supported here and there by interesting 
passages from the Letters, The whole shows Dr. Simon to be fully qualified 
for the task she has undertaken. Yet, in my opinion, (especially because the 
quotations are necessarily long, being taken from the work of one whose art is 
explicit, not implicit, in character) compression would make the work more 
valuable ; in a book of this kind, which can only be of use to those who know 
George Eliot well, two well-selected quotations will serve in each case instead 
of six or seven : the student will be only too glad to recognize the same method 
in instances that he remembers. But any one who has tried writing himself 
knows the difficulty of self-restraint. 

It is a little disappointing to find so little reference made to the Rev. Amos 
Barton. Surely he was not in the writer's mind when she wrote (p. 29) of 
George Eliot’s clergymen : 


Thr Sein erfiillt sich im ethischen Gleichmasze des Tages (she excepts Mr. 
Gilfil), der die Aufgaben der Niachstenliebe mit sich bringt. Niemals eens 


sie von ihnen iibersehen, stets wissen sie die Pflichten der M ‘ 
Takt zu lésen. enschlichkeit mit 
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Amos is far greater than this: greater, that is, as a creation. To my mind, 
Amos, in his pathetic Lnzulanglichkeit, is one of the best, because one of the 
least deliberately composed, of George Eliot’s heroes. It is not often she gives 
so much love to so little merit. Mr. Irwine and Mr. Tryan are noble characters, 
and win our approbation ; but Amos is more: he is our fellow-man ; he is a 
‘breathing house not built with hands’. 

Here and there, in summing up, Dr. Simon makes a remark that one would 
like to lift out of the text and set apart. These remarks show a real grip on 
George Eliot’s mentality, and a real sense of the greatness of one endowed 
with the life that cannot die: 


Die Kiinste und Ranke des Weibchens, mit denen es im Liebesspiel zu siegen 
hofft, sind von Jane Austen aufrichtig, geschickt und geistvoll zur Gestaltung 
ee Bis an den Urgrund des Weibtums aber fiihrt uns erst George Eliot 

eran. 


This is not doing justice to Jane Austen; but the last sentence shows that 
felicity of phrase that gives one an electric shock. 

The best part of the book seems to me to be the chapter on Das Handeln 
(AIb 1), especially the comparison between the description of Mrs. Winthrop 
in Silas Marner and that of Félicité in Flaubert’s Un coeur simple. Somehow, 
Mrs. Winthrop’s charity looks pale beside that of the French servant. Not 
an overdose — no! not a dose — of ethical teaching with its optimistic 
belief in the power of the will to improve our moral nature, in Flaubert’s 
representation. Nothing could show the restriction of the English novelist better 
than this fragment, in which we feel only infinite tenderness, in which we 
hear a sob heavy with pitié humaine. In Flaubert’s creations life rises 
spontaneous, uncontrolled, ununderstood, and not inquired into, by themselves. 
They do not lead it, they are led by it. 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECcHTMAN-VETH. 


Kultur und Sprache im neuen England. Von HEINRICH SPIES. 
Zweite erganzte Auflage. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, Berlin. 1928. Pp. 
XVI + 222. Geb. RM. 8.—. 


Contemporary English. A Personal Speech Record. By W. E. 
Cotunson. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 1927. Pp. VI +161. 
Geb. RM 5.60. 


A review of the above books has been considerably delayed owing to circum~- 
stances beyond the power of the Editors and of the present reviewer. 

To a certain extent they deal with the same subject-matter, but in a different 
way. Professor Spies wishes to interpret linguistic phenomena in order to 
arrive at an understanding of the English mind and character and their evolu- 
tion as manifested in language. His book is instructive in that it is symptomatic 
of a new attitude of modern philology in Germany, aiming at establishing a 
closer contact between its activities and real life. A strong impulse towards this 
was given by the War. It was realized that in spite of the study of English and 
English Realienkunde in German schools, culminating as it did in a collection 
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of disconnected facts of the history and geography of the country,— as we 
know it from some of our own schoolbooks—, they had got no nearer to the 
character of the nation. So among the masters the wish arose to study and 
teach the language and its literature from a cultural point of view. However, 
they felt that they had not been prepared for this kind of teaching during their 
training at the University and demanded that this should be changed. 
Professor Spies, while admitting the charge against the universities, raises 
the problem to a higher level by incorporating it into the much greater change 
that is now in process of fulfilling itself: the gradual relinquishing of the 
“positivist” attitude of mind which till now reigned in the Universities and 
which was the natural result of the materialist era of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Still, he rightly vindicates the established “‘positivist 
method of research as necessary for the collecting of his facts. And these 
facts, the result of his own investigations and of those of many others, he 
correlates into one unified whole, giving a clear picture of the cultural 
change in Modern England during the last half-century as it is interwoven 
with linguistic changes. The culminating point, of course, is reached in the 
War, the revolutionary effect of which, in Spies’s eyes, equals that of the 
Norman Conquest. Manifold are the influences, foreign as well as native, 
that have made themselves felt at different times: literature, the press, the 
theatre, the (American) film with its suggestive captions, and, we may now 
add, the “talkie”, where, together with American slang, the American accent 
forces itself on England. But the greatest influence on the fashioning and 
re-fashioning of the language is rightly accorded to the great mass of the 
English nation, the bearers of the national character. The author’s careful 
sifting of all the acquisitions of the language-and the changes in it which are 
due to these various causes enables one to get nearer to that elusive entity, a 
nation’s character. Occasionally one hesitates to follow the author in his 
inferences. Has the modern age of speed really caused the “lip-laziness” in 
church and on the stage, referred to on pp. 123 ff.? Many of the instances ad- 
duced in note 66 belonged to polite speech and were used by poets in their 
rhymes two or three centuries ago, and since then the tendency has been to- 
wards correctness rather than otherwise. (Compare Wyld’s History of Modern 
Colloquial English, Ch. VII.) The complaints from leading Englishmen such 
as Bernard Shaw, only show that the change does not go quickly enough in 
their eyes. The author’s own experience (p. 125) seems to point the same way. 
Spelling-pronunciation is not sufficiently accounted for by saying that it is 
due to inadequate training at home and at school. The enormous amount of 
eye-reading of the present day and a desire for precision, together with the 
fear of being vulgar also contribute their share, especially among the “better” 
classes. The utilitarian characteristic seems to be overdone when, in the matter 
of syntax, such a well-established custom as the post-position of prepositions 
is attributed to this cause. Neither does the utilitarian tendency seem to be very 
evident in the use and spread of slang, particularly during and since the War. 
One rather agrees with the writer when he describes it as a sign of democracy 
and force (p. 144). And the marked tendency to view unpleasant, but unavoid- 
able things from a humorous angle of vision should not be forgotten either. 
Particularly suggestive in their interpretative significance are the last two 
sections of the book, on the English-will and English speech, and on English 
sentiment (Gefiihlsleben) and English speech. The study of them, as in fact 
of the whole book, will enable the student of English to appreciate the language 
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and its literature more consciously and with a better understanding, and thus, 
if it is his lot to have to teach it, make him all the better teacher. 


Professor Collinson has written his book primarily for foreign students ; 
he wishes to lay the stress on “the individual's reaction to, rather than his 
action on, the language as institution.” In doing this he provides us with a 
copious supply of linguistic data, but wishes to leave the interpretation as to 
their cultural value to the reader. He takes us through the various stages of 
his own life, as representative of that of an average educated Englishman. 
‘We begin in the nursery, the vocabulary of which, apart from games 
and toys not in existence in the writer's childhood, will be found to be remark- 
ably conservative by everyone that has any knowledge of this typical home 
for the development of a group-language. School-life, and still more, college- 
life with its intimate association of boys during a long period of their lives, 
cannot but enrich one’s vocabulary with a mass of technical and slang words, 
abbreviations, and phrases. Games and sports of all sorts now make their 
influence felt. Whether the explanation of some terms (e.g. sweepstakes, p. 37) 
will be intelligible to the non-initiated is doubtful. The extensive metaphorical 
use of many of these terms brings home the important part that sports play in 
the British mind. At school, and as one grows up, literature varying from the 
well-known classic children’s books to Shakespeare, the Bible, and the Book 
of Common Prayer, together with books on scientific subjects, are of course 
a powerful element in the enlargement of one’s vocabulary. After touching on 
various other topics all contributing to one’s linguistic stock-in-trade the writer 
comes to the War. This period was extremely fruitful in word-creation, 
particularly in the matter of slang-terms, many of which seem to have struck 
root for good and all. “Modern Psychology” shows an entirely new field of 
philosophy on the way to being popularized, while the chapter on ‘The Sexes” 
shows us how far we are removed from Early Victorian times. Modern 
inventions naturally supply their quota of new words and phrases, while 
Americanisms are coupled with the Cinema in one chapter, testifying to the 
influence which is attributed to this form of art in introducing these outlandish 
phrases, abhorred by so many. 

In short, we are given a survey of words and phrases from various spheres 
of life. A large share is accorded to slang terms with their exact social values, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable to the foreign student, if he wishes to 
feel at home with present-day literature, and still more so, when, in England, 
he wishes to take part in and fully understand conversation with a modern 
Englishman. 


The Hague. H. J. vAN DER MEER. 
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Milford. 13s. 6d. net. 

The Shakespeare Songs. Being a Complete Collection of the Songs written by or 
attributed to William Shakespeare. Edited by TUCKER BROOKE, and an Introduction by 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 71/4, X 4°/,. xxxii. + 168 pp. Dent. 5s. n. 


The Poems of John Donne. Edited by H. J. C. GRIERSON. 8 X 5!/3, ivi. +- 404 pp. 
Oxford: University Press; London: Milford. 6s. n. [See Review, June 1930] 


The Poems of Richard Lovelace. Edited by C. H. WILKINSON. 9 X 6, 1xxxviii. + 358 
pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 18s. n. 


The Latin Poems of John Milton. Edited with an Introduction, an English Translation 
and Notes by WALTER MACKELLAR. 8°). 6, xii.+ 382 pp. For Cornell University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Milford. 13s. 6d. n. 


The Poems of Henry Carey. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by FREDK. T. 
Woop. 9 X 6. 261 pp. Scholartis Press. 10s. 6d. n. 


The Dunciad Variorum. With the Prolegomena of Scriblerus. By ALEXANDER POPE. 
Reproduced in facsimile from the first issue of the original edition of 1729. With an 
Introductory Essay by ROBERT KILBURN ROOT. 10%/, X 7'/,, 42+ 16-++ 124 pp. Princeton: 
University Press. Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 2ls. n. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: Seconds Livres Prophétiques. Traduits de l’anglais avec une intro- 
duction par P. BERGER. Pp. 255. Paris, Rieder, 1930. 25 fr. [A review will appear.] 


British Ballads from Maine. The Development of Popular Song, with Texts and Airs 
by PHILLIPS BARRY, FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM, MARY WINSLOW SMYTH. Versions of 
Ballads included in Professor F. J. Child’s Collection. 9'/, X 7'/,, xlvi. +535 pp. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Milford. 27s. n. 


Poems. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 7'/, X 5, xiv.-+ 107 pp. Constable. 6s. n. 
First published in 1923. 


The Collected Poems of Gerald Gould. 9'/, <7, 256 pp. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. n. 


Doctor Donne and Gargantua. The first six Cantos. By SAcHEVERELL SITWEL 
6'|,, 80 pp. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. x mats 


The Shakespeare Head Edition of the Novels of Samuel Richardson. T3/, < 5*/,. Pamel, 
or Virtue Rewarded. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. xxii. +333 pp. Vol. tages ae Vol. I 
432 pp. Vol. IV. 456 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. In sets of nineteen volumes. 7?/, guineas. 


Lady Julia Mandeville. By FRANCES BROOKE. Edited by E. PHILLIPS POOLE. Wit 
Introduction and a biographical list. 9 X 6, 219 pp. Scholartis Press. 85. 6d. ae an 


Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World. By FRANCE 
BURNEY. With Notes, Indexes, and Illustrations from contemporary sources, edtedcne 


Pe oaks D. MACKINNON. 9'/, X 6, 590 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 
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The Woman of Andros. By THORNTON WILDER. 8 X 5 °/,, 105 pp. Longmans. 6s. net. 
Rogue Herries. By HUGH WALPOLE. 8'/, X 53/,, xii. X 736 pp. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


Twelfth Night, or, What You ,Will. Edited by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN 
DOVER WILSON. 7?/, X 4%/,, xxix. + 193 pp. (The New Shakespeare.) Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press. 6s. net. 


The Works of Cyril Tourneur. Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL, with Decorations by 
FREDERICK CARTER. 10!/, X 8, ix. +344 pp. Fanfrolico Press. 63s. n. 


A Game at Chesse. By THOMAS MIDDLETON. Edited by R. C. BALD. 9 X 6, xi.-++ 173 
pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. n. 


The Complete Works of George Farquhar. Edited by CHARLES STONEHILL. In Two 
Volumes. 10'|, X 8. Vol. I. Introduction. Love and a Bottle, The Constant Couple, Sir 
Harry Wildair, The Inconstant, The Twin-Rivals. xxxv. + 401 pp. Vol. Il. The Stage- 
Coach, The Recruiting Officer, The Beaux Stratagem, The Adventures of Covent-Garden, 
Miscellaneous Prose and Poetry, Correspondence. 443 pp. Nonesuch Press. 45s. net. 


The Plays of John Galsworthy. 8°/, > 53/,, 1,150 pp. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. n. 
Contains all the twenty-seven plays of Mr. Galsworthy, including The Roof. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE, CRITICISM. 


Studies in English Philology. A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber. Edited by 
KEMP MALONE and MarTIN B. RuuD. 9'/; X 6'/2, x.-+ 486 pp. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. $ 7.50. [A review will er oker: 


Die englische Literatur im Mittelalter. Von HECHT-SCHIiCKING. H. 3, Handb. d. Lit.wiss. 
Lfg. 118. Wildpark-Potsdam, Athenaion, 1929. RM. 2,20. 


Britannien und Bibeltext. Der Vulgatatext der Evangelien in seinem Verhaltnis zur 
irisch-angelsachs. Kultur des Friihmittelalters. Von H. GLUNZ. K6lner anglist. Arb. 12. 
Pp. 187. gr. 8°. Leipzig: Tauchnitz 1930. RM. 16—. [A review will appear] 


WycuiF. Select English Writings. Edited by HERBERT E. WINN. With a Preface by 
H. B. WorRKMAN, D.D. 7?/; X 5, xl. + 179 pp. Oxford: University Press; London: 
Milford. 4s. 6d n. 


Chaucer Essays and Studies. A selection from the writings of OLIVER FARRAR 
EMERSON. 1860-1927. 81/, X 6. Cleveland. Ohio: Western Reserve University Press. 


Der Einfluss der mittelalterlichen Rhetorik auf Chaucers Dichtung. Von T. NAUNIN. 
Pp. 65. 8° Phil. Diss. Bonn 1929. 


Malory. By EUGENE VINAVER. 9 X 5*/,, viii. + 208 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Lon- 
don: Milford. 15s. n. 

Sir Thomas More: A Leader of the English Renaissance. By CLAUDE EUSTACE 
SHEBBEARE. With a Wood Engraving by FRANK BRANGWYN. 9 X 61/,, 159 pp. Harding 
and More. 2ls. n. 

More’s Utopia and his Social Teaching. By W. E. CAMPBELL. 7'/, X 5, 164 pp. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. n. 


The Fame of Blessed Thomas More. Being Addresses delivered in his Honour in 
Chelsea, July, 1929, by FATHER RONALD KNOX, HILAIRE BELLOC, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
LORD peree RUSSELL, HENRY BROWNE, S. J., REGINALD BLUNT, and BEDE JARRETT, 
O. P. With an Introductory Essay by PROFESSOR R. W. CHAMBERS. 8 X51/,, 132 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. n. 

Reformation und Humanismus in England. Von H. LEuBE. Pp. 38. gr. 8°. Leipzig: 
Deichert 1930. 2— RM. [A review will appear] 

Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England, 1476-1622. By MATTHIAS A. SHAABER: 
91/, X 6'/,, xi. + 368 pp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Milford. 17s. n. 

Metapher und Vergleich in “The Unfortunate Traveller” von Thomas Nashe und bei 
seinen Vorbildern Francois Rabelais und Pietro Aretino. Von F. LiepsTRAND. Pp. ix.-++ 138. 
8°, Phil. Diss. Miinster 1929. 
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Anthony Mundy. An Elizabethan Man of Letters. By CELESTE TURNER. 9 X 6, 234 pp. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. n. 

Shakespeare-Jahrbuch. Hg. v. W. KELLER. Bd. 65 [N. F. 6] gr. 8°, pp. iv. + 301. 
Leipzig, Tauchnitz 1929. RM. 8.— Lw. 10.—. [A review will appear.] 


Prefaces to Shakespeare. By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. Second Series. Romeo and 
Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline. 81, 53/4, xii. +343 
pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. 9s. n. 

The Shakespeare Canon. Part IV. Division I. I. — The Course of Criticism. II. — The 
First Part of “Henry VI.” inductively considered. By J. M. ROBERTSON. 9 X 5*/4, 
xvi. + 137 pp. Routledge. 7s. 6d. n. 

The Genuine in Shakespeare. A Conspectus. By J. M. ROBERTSON. 7*/, X 5, xi. 4-170 
pp. Routledge. 6s. n. 

Shakespeare and Science. A Study of Shakespeare’s interest in, and Literary and 
Dramatic use of, natural phenomena; with an account of the astronomy, astrology, and 
alchemy of his day, and his attitude towards these sciences. By CUMBERLAND CLARK. 
7/, <5, 262 pp. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. 7s. 6d. n. 


Shakespeare and his Legal Problems. By GEORGE W. KEETON. With a Foreword by 
the RT. HON. LorD DARLING, P. C. 81/, * 51/., x.-+ 239 pp. Black. 7s. 6d. n. 


Shakespere and “Sir Thomas Moore’. An Essay in Bibliotics. By S. A. TANNENBAUM. 
Pp. 64. New York, The Tenny Press. London, T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 1929. Price? 
[A review will eal 

Shakespeares Sonette im Zusammenhang seines Werkes. Von Tu. SPIRA. gr. 8°. pp. 47. 
Konigsberg i. Pr. Grafe & Unzer 1929 = Schriften d. Kgl. Dt. Ges. zu K6nigsberg 
i. Pr. H. 1. RM. 1.—. 

New Links with Shakespeare. By E. A. B. BARNARD. 8°/, X 7, xiv. -+ 135 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. n. 

A Shakespeare Dictionary. By ARTHUR E. BAKER. 101/, 8. Part X., King Henry IV. 
Part I., pp. 483-554. Part XI., King Henry IV. Part II., 555-622. Author: Borough Library, 
Taunton. 5s. n. each. 

Be gt iene ebe Shakespeares. Von F. DiiRR. Pp. xii.-- 116. 8°. Phil. Diss. Tiibin- 
gen : 

Barockstil bei Shakespeare und Calderon. Von W. MICHELS. Pp. 89. 8°. Phil. Diss. 
Frankfurt a. M. 1929. 

Kleist und Shakespeare. Von M. CORSSEN. Forschungen z. neueren Lit.gesch. 61. Pp. 
208. gr. 8°. Weimar: Duncker 1930. RM. 10.—. 

Shakespeares Zeitgenossen in der deutschen Literatur. Von F. W6LCKEN. Neue For- 
schung 5. Pp. v.+ 80. 4°. Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt 1929. R.M. 4—. 


Elizabethan and other Essays. By SIR SIDNEY LEE. Selected and Edited by FREDERICK 
S. Boas. 9 X 5%/,, xxii. ++ 344 pp. Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 18s. n. 


The Course of English Classicism from the Tudor to the Victorian Age. By SHERARD 
ViINEs. 73/, <5, 160 pp. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. n. 


The Poetics of Aristotle in England. By MARVIN THEODORE HERRICK. 8° 63 
196 pp. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Milford. 8s. n. ee 


Fulke Grevilles “Poems of Monarchy’ als Spiegel seiner politischen Ansichten. 
M. KUPFFER. Pp. 37. 8°. Phil. Diss. Freiburg Br. 1928. vi =") 
Prediger des englischen Barock, stilistisch untersucht. Von F. PiiTZER. 0 
Phil. Diss. Bonn. 1929. ye as 
Untersuchungen zur Namengebung bei Beaumont, Fletcher und Massinger. V 
GIELEN. Pp. x.-+ 82. 8°. Phil. Diss. Miinster 1920.” ety Tai 


The Church and the Churchman in English dramatic literature before 1642. B 
VAN Ri et X 16 c.M., pp. 188. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1930. ‘ vera 
. ss. Amsterdam. 


‘Milton. By E. M. W. TILLYARD. 9 X 6, viii. +396 pp. Chatto and Windus. 15s. n. 
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The Use of the Bible in Milton’s Prose. By HARRIS FRANCIS FLETCHER. University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. XIV., No. 3, August, 1929. 10'/,.X7}/j, 
176 pp. University of Illinois Press. $ 1.50. 

The Moral Tone of Jacobean and Caroline Drama. By J. A. BASTIAENEN. 24X16c.M., 
pp. 198. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1930. 

Diss. Amsterdam. 

Die Sophonisbetragédien der englischen Literatur des 17 u, 18 Jhs. Von G. SAUuPE. 
Pp. 78. 8°. Phil. Diss. Halle-Wittenberg 1929. 

__ Thomas Killigrew. Cavalier Dramatist. 1612-83. By ALFRED HARBAGE. 8'/, x 5), 
ix. + 247 pp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Milford. 12s. 6d. n. 

Restoration Tragedy, 1660-1720. By BONAMY DOBREE. 8 X 5'/,, 189 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 7s. 6d. n. 

Dryden and Howard, 1664-1668. The Text of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, the Indian 
Emperor and the Duke of Lerma, with Other Controversial Matter. Edited by D. D. 
ARUNDELL. 8°/, X 55/4, xiv. 288 pp. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. n. 


Die Frauenfrage bei Steele und Addison. Von J. HEINRICH. Palaestra 168. Pp. xv. 262. 
gr. 8°. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller 1930. RM. 17.—. 

The Idea of Robinson Crusoe. By ANTONIO PASTOR. Volume I. 9X 6, xii. 391 pp. 
Watford: Gongora Press. 18s. 6d. n. 


The Life and Strange and Surprising Adventures of Daniel Defoe. By PAuL DOTTIN. 
Translated from the French by LOUISE RAGAN. 8°/, X 5*/,, 322 pp. Stanley Paul. 18s. n. 


Realism in Daniel De Foe’s Narratives of Adventure. By G. ROORDA. 24 X 16 c.M., 
pp. 142. Wageningen. H. Veenman & Zonen, 1929. 
Diss. Amsterdam. 


Alexander Pope. By EDITH SITWELL. 9 X 6, xiii. +316 pp. Faber and Faber. 15s. n. 


Pseudoklassizistisches und Romantisches in Thomsons “Seasons”. Von E. ANWANDER. 
Beitr. z. engl. Philologie 13. Pp. 132. gr. 8° Phil. Diss. Miinchen 1929. RM. 9.—. 

The History of the English Novel. Vol. III. The Later Romances and the Establishment 
of Realism. 278 pp. Vol. IV. Intellectual Realism; from Richardson to Sterne. 298 pp. 
By Ernest A. Baker. 9 X 5%|,. Whitherby. 16s. net each. 

Henry Fielding. Playwright, Journalist, and Master of the Art of Fiction. His Life and 
Works. By H. K. BANERJI. 73/, X 5'/s, vii. +342 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. 10s. 6d. n. 

Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. By A. BOSKER. 24 X 16 c.M., pp. xi. ++ 294. 
Groningen, Wolters, 1930. Price f 5.90. [A review will appear.] 

Diss. Groningen. 

Pineapples of Finest Flavour, or a Selection of Sundry Unpublished Letters of the 
English Roscius, DAVID GARRICK. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by DaviD 
MASON LITTLE. 10%/; X 8, xx. 101 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
London: Milford. 45s. net. 

The Dramatic Work of Samuel Foote. By MARY MEGIE BELDEN. 9 X 5°/,, viii. + 224 pp. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Milford. 11s. 6d. net. 


The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. By WILBUR L. Cross. Third Edition, with 
alterations and additions. 91/, < 61/,, xxvi. +670 pp. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Milford. 23s. net. 

Horace Walpole (1717-1797). A Biographical Study. By LEwis MELVILLE. 91), X 6%/,, 
288 pp. Hutchinson. 18s. net. 

The Stricken Deer, or the Life of Cowper. By DAviD CECIL. 9 X 6, xi. + 303 pp. 
Constable. 15s. net. 

Die literarische Verkérperung des philanthropischen Zuges in der englischen Aufkldrung. 
Von P. K. THOMAS. 8° pp. 68. Phil. Diss. Breslau, 1929 

Der Ire in der englischen Literatur bis zum Anfang des 19. Jhs. Von_F. MEZGER. 
Palaestra 169. Pp. viii. + 214. gr. 8°. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1929. R.M. 15. [A 
review will appear.] 

German Literature as known in England, 1750—\830. By V. STOCKLEY. 8°/, X 5%/,, 
xiv. + 339 pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. net. . 
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Edmund Burke and the Revolt Against the Eighteenth Century. A Study of the Political 
and Social Thinking of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. By ALFRED COBBAN. 
8 X 5/., 280 pp. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


Four Studies in Wordsworth. By MARIAN MEAD. 7°/, X 53/4, vi. 4+ 274 pp. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company. $ 1.35. 


Coleridge: The Sublime Somnambulist. By JOHN CHARPENTIER. Translated by M. V. 
NUGENT. 9 X 6, x. + 332 pp. Constable. 15s. net. 

Coleridge on Logic and Learning, with Selections from the Unpublished Manuscripts. 
By ALICE D. SNYDER. 9"/, X 6%/,, xvi. + 109 pp. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Milford. 13s. 6d. net. 


Jane Austen. A Survey by C. LINKLATER THOMSON. 8°/, X 5*/,, 303 pp. Horace Marshall. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By STEPHEN GWYNN. 9 X 6, 384 pp. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 15s. net. 

The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott. Selections from the Abbotsford MSS. 
now first published with an Introductory Letter to the Reader from HUGH WALPOLE. 
Edited by WILFRED PARTINGTON. 10 X 6°/,, xv. + 397 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. net. 


_ Die Naturschilderungen in den Romanen Walter Scotts und seiner Vorldufer. Von 
A. Weimak. In: Beitrage z. Erforschung d. Sprache und Kultur Englands u. Nordamerikas. 
Bd. 5, 1928, H. |. pp. |—87. 


Journal of A Tour in Scotland in 1819. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. With an Introduction 
and Notes by C. H. HERFORD. 8 X 5%/,, 1. -+ 276 pp. J. Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Byron. By ANDRE MAuROIS. Translated from the French by HAMISH MILEs. 9 X 6, 
464 pp. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. net. [See Article.] 


Byron et le Besoin de la Fatalité. Par CH. Du Bos. Pp. 357. Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 
1929. 30 fr. [See Article.] 


Byron et le Romantisme francais. Par E. ESTEVE. 2me édition. Pp. xvi. + 560. Paris, 
Boivin et Cie. 1929. 60 fr. [See Article.] 


Lord Byron’s Subjektivismus in seinem Verhalten zur Geschichte, untersucht an seinen 
Verserzdhlungen. Von H. Dérxen. Beitr. z. engl. Philologie 12. Pp. 110. gr. 8°. Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz, 1929. R.M. 7. [A review will appear.]} 


Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet. Edited, with an Introduction, by LESLIE HOTSON. 
9 X 6, 90 pp. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Shelley Note-Book in the Harvard Library. Reproduced with Notes and a Post- 
script by GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 9'/, X 6°,4, 23 pp., and Manuscript in Facsimile. 
Cambridge, Mass.: John Barnard Associates, care of Harvard College Library. $ 7.50. 


Mad Shelley. By JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN. 9%/, X 6'/,, 121 pp. Princeton: University 
Press; Oxford: University Press; London: Milford. 7s. net. 


The Friend of Shelley. A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny. By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
9 X 6, xiii. 350 pp. Cobden-Sanderson. 21s. net. 


Keats’s Shakespeare. A descriptive study based on new material. By CAROLINE F. E. 
agp mais edition. 9°/, X 6'/s, xii. 182 pp. Oxford: University Press. London: 
ilford. s. net. 


First published in 1928. In this edition some slight corrections and additions are made, and 
there is added a list of the plays contained in the different volumes of Keats’s “Shakespeare”, with 
a note of the amount of marking to be found in each play. 


Keats’ View of Poetry. By TAKESHI SAITO. To which is prefixed an Essay on English 
Literature in Japan by EDMUND BLUNDEN. 7°/, X5'/,, 144 pp. Cobden Sanderson. 6s. n. 


Leigh Hunt. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 9 X 6, xiii. + 402 pp. Cobden Sanderson. 21s. n. 


Une femme poéte au déclin du romantisme anglais: Felicia Hemans. Par EDITH 
DuMERIL. Pp. 178. Toulouse, Privat; Paris, Didier. 1929. 20 fr. 


Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb. The story of a friendship, being the literary remini- 
scences of Thomas Hood. Edited with certain additions by WALTER JERROLD. 8°/, X 5°/,, 
209 pp. Ernest Benn. 10s. 6d. net. 
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sOnlichen Beziehungen. Von M. CRAMER. Pp. 62. 89, EOS ode 


Phil. Diss. Miinster 1929. 
Die Schweiz im Spiegel englischer und amerikanischer Literatur bis 1848. Von G. 


SCHIRMER. Schriften, hrsg. durch die Stiftg. von Sci i 
+ 460. Gr. 8°. Ziirich: Orell Fiissli, 1929, ERM. es eee cece yt Pa 


Charlotte Bronté. A Psychological Study b 3) \¢ R3 
Hee ecacin wig danek y by ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. 83/,  55/,, 260 pp. 


Emily Bronté. By CHartes Smpson. 9 X 6}|,, xii + 205 pp. Country Life. 15s. net. 


_ Die Liebesbriefe von Thomas Carlyle und Jane Welsh. In 2 Bdn. hrsg. v. A. CARLYLE. 
Ubertr. u. m. Einl. u. Anm. vers. von Lucy HoEscH ERNST. Ziirich: Orell Fiissli (1929). 


Froude and Carlyle. A Study of the Froude-Carlyle Controversy. By WALDO H. DuNN. 
9X 5*/,, xx. +365 pp. Longmans. 15s. n. 


L’Art et la Pensée de Robert Browning. Par P. DE REUL. Pp. 327. Bruxelles, Lamer- 
tin. 1929. [A review will appear] 


Robert Browning und die Antike. Von R. SPINDLER. Zwei Teile in einem Bande. 
Pp. 369, 382. Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1930. RM. 50. — [A review will appear.] 


Tennyson in France. By M. BOWDEN. Pp. 166. Manchester University Press, 1930. 
8/6 net. [A review will appear.] 


Die prdraffaelitische Dichtung im Urteile ihrer Zeit. Von M. AXMANN. Pp. 63. 89. 
Phil. Diss. Breslau 1929. RM. 4.—. 

The English Novel in France, 1830-1870. By M. G. DEVONSHIRE. 83/, X 6, xvi. 484 
pp. University of London Press. 10s. 6d. n. 

Walt Whitman. A brief biography with reminiscences by HARRISON S. MORRIS. 
7'/;><5, viii+122 pp. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. London: Milford. 7s. n. 


Alias Walt Whitman. By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 87/, X 51/,, 49 pp. Newark, New Jersey: 
Carteret Book Club. $5. 


Emily Dickinson. The Human Background of her Poetry. By JOsEPHINE POLLITT. 
9X 6, xii.+ 350 pp. Harper. 12s. 6d. n. 


Der Arbeiterroman in England seit 1880. Von A. ROTTER. Schriften d. Dt. wissensch. 
Ges. in Reece 7. Pp. 126. gr. 8°. Reichenberg: Stiepel 1929. [A review will 
appear. 

The English Novel. From the Earliest Days to the Death of Joseph Conrad. By Forp 
Mapox Forp. 73|, X 54|,, xv. + 142 pp. Constable. 5s. net. 


Tradition and Hugh Walpole. By Cimmence Dang. 7'|, X 5, 250 pp. Heinemann. 6s. n. 

Novels and Novelists. By KaTHERINE MANSFIELD, Edited by J. MippLeTon Murry. 
T\, < 5, 308 pp: Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928. By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. 8°/, X 6 
xi. + 286 pp. Macmillan. 18s. n. 

Sir James Barrie als Dramatiker. Von W. ESCHENAUER. Pp. 85. 8°. Phil. Diss. Halle- 
Wittenberg 1929. 


James Joyce und sein Ulysses. Von E. R. CurTIUS. gr. 8°, pp. 70. Ziirich, verl. d. N. 
Schweiz. Rundsch>u = Schriften d. Neuen Schweizer Rundschau. RM. 2,80. 


James Joyce’s Ulysses. A Study by STUART GILBERT. 9 X 6, 416 pp. Faber and Faber. 
2Is. n. 


Of Reading Books. Four Essays by oon LivINGSTON Lowzs. The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
The Noblest Monument of English Prose, Two Readings of Earth, and Of Reading 


Books. 7?/, X 5'/,, vii. 4+ 153 pp. Constable. 5s. n. 


Convention and Revolt in Poetry. By JOHN LIVINGSTON LowEs. 7°/, X 51/4, ix. -+ 228 
pp. (Second Edition.) Constable. 7s. 6d. n. 


Criticism in the’ Making. By Louis CAZAMIAN. 7°/, X 5'/,, xi. +196 pp. Macmillan 
Company. 8s. 6d. n. 
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The Real Rhythm in English Poetry. KATHARINE M. WILSON. 8°/, X 5°/4, vi.+- 171 pp. 
Aberdeen: University Press. 7s. 6d. n. 

The Principles of English Verse. By Cuarurcn Miner Lewis. With a prefatory note 
by CHauncey Brewster Tinker. 73/, X 51/,, vii. + 136 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Milford. 7s. n. 

About English Poetry. By G. F. Brapsy. 73/, X 5'/,, 78 pp. Oxford: University Press. 
London: Milford. 2s. 6d. n. 


Tradition and Experiment in Present day Literature. Addresses delivered at the City 
Literary Institute. 73/, < 5'/,, 216 pp. Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 7s. 6d. n. 
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Dutch and English Vowels. 


The word “phoneme” has at last ‘caught on’. This is partly due to Daniel Jones, 

though his definition of it and his exposition of its nature is not very clear‘). 
The first to call attention to the subject represented by this phonetic term 
was Baudouin de Courtenay 2). Phonetics, he says shortly, comprises : 

a. anthropophonical’) facts acting on the sense of feeling (acts of 
articulation or physiological acts) and on the sense of hearing (the acoustic 
results of these); 

b. psychophonical 4) facts, ie. the impressions which the anthropophonical 
facts make on the mind or psychic faculty. 

A phoneme is defined by him as the sum-total of single anthropophonical 
conceptions formed in the mind through the blending of the impressions 
acquired by the pronunciation of one and the same speech sound of one 
language. 

Hence, a phoneme is concerned with 

a. an anthropophonical factor of a speech sound, viz., its physiological 
aspect, and the acoustic result ; 

b. a psychophonical factor 5). 

Whenever this distinction is not necessary, the term ‘speech sound’ or 
‘sound’ comes in handy. 

Perhaps it will be thought useful, if I give one illustration of de Courtenay’s 
meaning. The [k] in Dutch koel, kaal, kiel represents three different anthropo- 
phones, because, under the influence of the following vowel, the place of 
articulation is slightly shifted forward in the order of their enumeration. For 
the same reason the three consonants form three physiophones. They must be 
looked upon as only one phone, however, because the ear of the average listener 
does not detect any difference. From a psychological point of view they are 
to be considered as one sound, for no one, except the trained phonetician, is 
aware of the anthropophonical difference. Lastly, it is one phoneme, because in 
the system of Dutch speech sounds it stands as an entity and is clearly 
distinguished from the other members of the system. 

It is especially the psychophonical factor that is brought to the fore by the 


1) Daniel Jones & M. V. Trofimof, The Pronunciation of Russian, Cambridge, 1923. — 
Daniel Jones, Das System der Ass. Phon. (in Lautzeichen und Ihre Anwendung, etc., 
Berlin, 1928). — Ditto, Le Maitre Phon., Oct./Déc., 1929, p. 43. 

2) J. Baudouin de Courtenay, Versuch einer Theorie Phonet. Alternativen, Strassburg, 
1895. — The term phoneme is Kruszewski's, one of his pupils. 

_ 8) ‘Anthropophonical’ means ‘pertaining to the human voice’. 

4) ‘Psychophonetisch’ in de Courtenay’s book. 

5) To distinguish these, where necessary, the terms physiophone and psychophone are 
proposed by Benni (Zur neueren Entwicklung des Phonembegriffs, in Donum Natal. Schrijnen, 
pp. 34-37, Imprim. Durand, 1929). It is evident that Benni’s is an incomplete proposal, for 
according to de Courtenay’s definition, four terms are required to name the different aspects 
of the phoneme. In cases where the distinction is necessary I would suggest: anthropophone, 
physiophone, phéne (Rich. J. Lloyd, Jrnl. Anat. & Physio., XXXI, p. 233, and in Northern 
English, p.l.), and psychophone. In the following pages, however, phoneme is all that is 
required, because they do not profess to be a scientific exposition of the difference between 
Dutch and English vowels. 
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adoption of the term phoneme. Until now the student was concerned with 
the physiological formation of a speech sound and its acoustic result; but 
henceforth the aggregate impression on the mind will have to come in for a 
share of his attention. That the term phoneme supplies a want, is shown by the 
following examples. 

The stop [v] and its open variety in such Dutch words as wie are clearly 
one phoneme. 

Both in Dutch and in English the so-called voiceless consonants and their 
voiced correlates are separate phonemes, as is shown by the following 
examples: Dutch sier: zier, fier : vier, paar: baar, toen: doen; English seal : 
zeal, fear: veer, pear: bear, to:do, cape: gape. As Jones remarks: “The 
existence of pairs of words differing only by the substitution of one sound 
for another is conclusive evidence that the two sounds belong to separate 
phonemes”. It should be distinctly understood, however, that the phoneme as 
such is purely of phonetic interest and is not concerned with the meanings 
of words. 

On the other hand, the fact that Dutch [r] is often voiceless, especially 
when followed by a voiceless consonant [ba:rt] baart, does not make this 
sound into two phonemes, because they only occur as variants in the same 
sound groupings. The same difference obtains for Dutch [r, r] and [R,R], ice. 
point and uvular trill. Also for the four varieties (uvular voiceless and voiced, 
and velar voiceless and voiced) represented by g in Dutch vragen: [vra.x-a, 
vra.gia, vra.xa, vra.ga]. 

As regards the vowels, the following pages will supply plenty of examples, 
a few of which may be enumerated here: 

Dutch: ie in zie and in zier, ee in zee and zeer; 
a in kracht: [a] and [at]; 
aa in maat: [a.] and [at.]; 
o-in, pot =. -|3|Gand.\[> 4). 

English:. i in sit and y in heavy. 

The length or duration of the vowels in Dutch and English has no bearing 
upon the number of phonemes in the two languages. They both have so-called 
long and short vowels, which may under circumstances vary in length, e.g., 
in English under the influence of the voiced or voiceless character of the 
following consonant (heart and hard), In their dialects, however, the different 
length of the same vowel is often an established fact, apart from any influence 
of the accompanying sounds, and in that case the short and the long vowel 
are different phonemes. The Hindeloopen dialect, amongst others, has a 
short [i], as in [lif] body and a long one, as in [sli:d] sledge 1). 

The character of the phoneme, as has been stated, excludes the possibility 
of this term being applied to the sounds of more than one language, unless a 
different meaning is attached to it than was intended by de Courtenay. 


1) The mark for long vowels [:], as mostly used in phonetic texts, has to some extent 
a different function in the two languages, because in English the duration of all the 
vowels (except [3:]) is influenced by a following voiced or voiceless consonant, which is 
not the case in Dutch. Stressed [a:] is not always long: it is longer in father than in part. 
In Dutch on the contrary all stressed so-called long vowels are usually half-long, except 
before [r]: daar, vaart. When final, too, there is a tendency to lengthen them. The rules 
for the duration of English vowels are to be found in all text-books on pronunciation and 
need not be repeated here. In these pages the mark [:] is always used for English vowels 
eh can be short. The length of Dutch vowels is marked as follows: [a.] half-long 
a:] long. : 
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Every language has its own system of sounds, which form a complete, 
independent set, and any sound introduced into it from another language is, 
or is liable to be felt as, an intruder. Nor is this to be wondered at, for, apart 
from its intonation, every language has its basis of articulation and distribution 
of sounds, and upon the hearer it makes an acoustic and psychic impression 
peculiarly its own. To pronounce [big] big with Dutch [x]:[brx], or to unvoice 
final consonants Dutch fashion ([kep, ket, hef] cab, cad, have), would 
be doing violence to the English language, and changing its character. Any 
one using [p] in Dutch ([ba.pb] instead of [ba.s] baas) is said to lisp. The 
vowel in the last word would be entirely out of place in English surroundings, 
as much as [ai] of English eye would be in Standard Dutch. And even if a 
certain sound in a language is physiologically identical with that of another 
language, the psychic effect is always different, in other words, they are 
different phonemes. 

In a beautiful article that ought to be read by every student of languages, 
Edward Sapir1) draws attention to another side of this subject. To make his 
meaning clear, he mentions the sound made in blowing out a candle and 
the voiceless [m] of the Northern English pronunciation of when [Men]. 
In describing in detail the difference between the two sounds, he winds up 
with the following remark: ‘““We now come to the most essential point of 
difference. The speech sound wh is one of a definitely limited number of sounds 
(e.g. wh, s, t, L i, and so on) which, while differing qualitatively from one 
another rather more than does wh from its candle-blowing equivalent, 
nevertheless belong together in a definite system of symbolically utilizable 
counters. Each member of this system is not only characterized by a distinctive — 
and slightly variable articulation, but also — and this is crucial — by a 
psychological aloofness from all the other members of the system. The 
relational gaps between the sounds of a language are just as necessary to the © 
psychological definition of these sounds as the articulations and acoustic 
images which are customarily used to define them. A sound that is not 
unconsciously felt as ‘placed’ with reference to other sounds is no more a 
true element of speech than a lifting of the foot is a dance step unless it can 
be ‘placed’ with reference to other movements that help to define the dance. 
Needless to say, the candle-blowing sound forms no part of any such system 
of sounds”. 

This is an additional reason for the term phoneme not being applicable to 
sounds of different languages, for with regard to them there can be no 
question of ‘relational gaps’. All that can be done is to ‘place’ the sounds of 
each language in their ‘pattern’, as Sapir calls it, and then to compare the two 
patterns thus obtained. To take an example by way of illustration. 

The [z] in Dutch occurs only initially and medially ([ze.p, le.za] zeep, 
lezen), and it can never be preceded or followed by any other consonant in 
the same syllable. In the latter case [s] is used: [pens] pens, [pels] pels, 
[rasp] rasp, etc. In English [z] is used initially, medially, and even finally, 
and in its final position it can be both preceded and followed by another 
voiced (whispered) consonant: [zijl, maize, tijz] zeal, miser, tease ; [bzedzixgz; 
Iz, nz, mz, nz, vz, 0z] cabs, adz, bags, feels, lens, dreams, rings, leaves, paths; 


1) Edward Sapir, Sound Patterns in Language. — Language, Journal of the Linguistic 
Society of America, I, 37-51, June 1925. 
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[reizd] raised. It is evident that [z] in the Dutch pattern is farther apart 
from its correlate [s] than in the English one. 
The natural phonetic arrangement of the stopped consonants is: 


ptk 
bdg 


This ‘placing’ holds good for English, but in Dutch [p:t:b:d] are more 
closely related to each other than to [k], owing to the absence of ig in this 
language. Besides, the glide after the voiceless stops is voiceless in English, 
voiced in Dutch. For these reasons they have to be plotted slightly differently 
for the two languages. In the Dutch pattern [k] has to stand a little farther 
apart, thus: 


Dutch English 
pot k pte 
b d - | as Daa 


Another difference is that English has the combination [sk] scale, instead 
of which comes Dutch [sx] schaal. But a Dutchman has no difficulty with 
[sk] in learning English, ‘because its articulation and perception have been 
mastered by implication in the daily use of his phonetic pattern’. This is shown 
by the following formula : 


Dt. ktm iets 
sp st - ~ sm sn sl sr sx. 


It stands to reason that the pronunciation of [sf] would also come easy 
to a Dutchman, as indeed is proved by his use of foreign words, such as 
[sfe:r] sfeer. On the other hand, it is not so easy for a Dutchman to acquire 
final [g], because the corresponding final [b, d] are not used in his language. 

The intuitive placing of the vowels with reference to one another will also 
be different from the physiological and acoustical arrangement. In Dutch the 
vowels [a] and [a.] (zat: zaten, dak:daken), though now known to be 
different vowels, were at one time considered one and the same sound, but of 
short and long duration respectively. And indeed, even to this day, the average 
Dutchman thinks them to be identical. If a Dutchman is in doubt whether 
[a.] in a word is the correct sound, the alternative is always [a] and no 
other. Consequently, one may hear the first vowel in karavaan, catalogus, 
Catharina pronounced either as [a] or as [a]. In English the case is quite 
different: the long vowel [a:]1) as in far is a sound which lies acoustically 
between our [a] and [a], and it has no correlated short one. There are, 
indeed, the vowels in but and nof, but no Englishman would think of 
patterning them with the vowel in far, though acoustically the first resembles — 
the vowel in Dutch maat, the second that in Dutch mat. The sound, 
however, that ought to be placed close beside [a:] in the pattern is the 
vowel in [bed] bad, notwithstanding that from an acoustical point of view 
the vowel in bad is farther away from that in far than is the case with 
that in but and in not, Well known are the many alternations [ma:s, mes] 
mass, [pla:nt, pleent] plant, [/ma:skjulin, ‘mzeskjulin] masculine, etc. An 
Englishman who is not a French scholar, uses invariably either [a:] or [ez] 
in his pronunciation of French [a, a]. He says: [/fes] chasse for the French 


1) More correctly: [qt:]. 
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pousse-café. He will pronounce [/revij] or else [‘ra:vij] in je suis ravi; 
Calais to him is [‘kelis]. 

Thus, whereas in Dutch there is felt to be a close relationship between the 
vowels in zat and zaten, in English those in bad and far belong together. 
No doubt, the spelling is partly responsible for this difference. 

If, then, in the following pages the Dutch and the English vowels are 
discussed, it will be chiefly their physiological and acoustical character. 

As is well known, the two languages in their standard form have no 
so-called nasal vowels, such as are heard in French. Hence, one would expect 
that in the production of their vowels the soft palate or velum is always 
raised and closes the nose passage; but this is not so. 

Formerly the notions about the formation of simple speech sounds were vague 
and erroneous. For a long time it was thought that it was effected by the uvula 
being raised and shutting off the back entrances to the nostrils. Then came 
the theory that they were closed by raising the velum 1). Next it was assumed 
that the uvula was pressed backwards against the back wall of the pharynx 2), 
and lastly Briicke 3) substituted the soft palate for the uvula. His view was 
confirmed by Passavant 4), who described minutely how the closure by the 
wall of the pharynx is brought about. 

The prevalent idea has always been, and is still, that a nasal is formed 
in the nose, and that in Standard Dutch or English no vowel is possible unless 
the soft palate is raised. Passavant, it is true, already points out that a 
depressed velum does not necessarily give to a speech sound its peculiar 
nasalized character, and Griitzner elaborates this view), but the majority 
of present-day phoneticians merely state that a sound is either nasal or non- 
nasal, accordingly as the velum is lowered or shuts off the nose passage. 
The only alternative, according to them, is that the nose passage is kept only 
slightly open, which causes a slight escape of breath between the velum and 
the back wall of the pharynx, and occasions what is called the ‘nasal twang’. 
No allowance is, therefore, made for sounds formed with depressed velum 
without nasality, and great inconvenience and confusion are caused owing to 
the fact that there is no name to distinguish these from the others, such as the 
vowel in French sang. For this reason it has been proposed to introduce the 
following terms : 

1. simple sound : with air-tight closure of the nose passage by the velum ; 

2. nasal sound, the nasalness of a sound, and, if necessary, to nasal a 
sound: absence of nasality, though the nose is entirely open at the back. 

3. nasal twang, to speak through the nose (not the effect of a cold in 
the head); 

4. nasalized sound, the nasality and nasalization of a sound; to nasalize: 
as in the French vowels of dans, son, fin, un. 


1) K. H. Dzondi, Die Functionen des weichen Gaumens, etc. 1831. — A. M. Bell, 
Visible Speech, 1867. 

2) H. Sweet. In A Primer of Spoken English he identifies the uvula and the soft 
palate (2nd Ed. p. 1, 1895), and in all his other books the former is the lower extremity of 
the latter. Sometimes he speaks of the soft palate being lowered in the formation of nasals, 
sae aigiee = ae 

E! . Briicke, Grundziige, i 

4} G. Passavant, TH die Verschlieszung des Schlundes, 1863. See also L. P. H. 
Eijkman, Geschiedk. Overz. v. d. Klankleer in Nederland, De Nieuwe Taalgids, XVII, 

17 2/4. 
z 5), Dr. L. Hermann, Handb. der Physiol., I, Il, p. 125. 
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2, 3, and 4. nose sounds. 

The fact that a nasal sound need not be nasalized has recently led me to 
advance an entirely different theory, viz., that nasality is brought about by 
contraction of the back aperture of the mouth1), the velum being slightly 
advanced from its neutral position. In a less degree this contraction causes 
nasal twang 2). : 

Thus, nasality 3) is not primarily generated in the nose, but it has to be 
accounted for by the fact that at the entrance from the pharynx to the mouth a 
small resonance cavity is added to that of the larynx, mouth, and nasopharynx 
combined; and strictly speaking, the name ‘nasality’ is a very inappropriate one. 

My view with regard to the cause of nasality finds corroboration from an 
unexpected source in a recently published very interesting volume by Evetts 
and Worthington, The Mechanics of Singing +). While insisting throughout 
the book on a lowered velum in singing, so that the balance of air in the 
normal forked resonator (pharynx, naso-pharynx, and mouth) is maintained, 
they say: 

“In the majority of English people of unaffected enunciation the pharynx 
and soft palate are relaxed during speech5), so as to provide the normal 
forked resonator” (p. 54). 

“If the soft palate be brought too far forward, the voice becomes unduly 
nasal in quality” (p. 45). 

“Reference must be made to that school of singing whose aim is to develop 
nasal resonance. In this method the palate is pulled too far downwards and 
forwards (Plate III), sometimes with a depressed and sometimes an elevated 
larynx. In either case the balance of the normal resonator is not maintained 
and the tone is nasal and hard” (p. 53). 

These statements are supported by a radiograph (Plate III) with the remark 
appended: “‘Radiograph taken while the vowel ‘ah’ was being sung by a 
barytone on C (256) with unduly nasal quality. Note that the soft palate is 
pulled downwards and forwards as compared with its position for normal 
tone (Plate I)”. 

In a personal interview Mr. Evetts emphatically denied the nasal twang in 
the speech of Englishmen, and I had occasion to notice that in his singing 
as well as that of a lady pupil this peculiar sound was entirely absent; but 
I observed that, owing to the soft palate being lowered and relaxed, their 
voice had a sonorous character, whereas when their soft palate was raised, it 
sounded metallic. This difference was not so noticeable in their ordinary 
speech, evidently because the vowels do not last so long as in singing. 


1) This is confirmed by an experiment of Sir Rich. Paget's described in his recently 
published book, Human Speech, p. 216, London, 1930. 

2) L. P. H. Eijkman, Soft Pal. & Nasality, Neophilologus, 1926, pp. 207/218, pp. 277/8. 
— Ditto, More Soft Palate & Nasality, Engl. Studies X, Aug. 1928, pp. 114/8. — 
H. Zwaardemaker Cz. & L. P. H. Ejjkman, Leerboek der Phonetiek, p. 58, 1928. 

3) As to the essence of nasality the reader is referred to ‘More Soft Palate and Nasality’ 
(Engl. St. X, p. 116), where Stumpf and Paget are quoted. 

4) E. T. Evetts, Director of Singing and Lecturer in Phonology at the Incorporated 
London Academy of Music, and R. A. Worthington, Surgeon to the Throat, Nose, and 
Ear Department, Royal Devon & Exeter Hospital, The Mechanics of Singing. London & 
Toronto, 1928. 

5) In this respect they agree with Sweet, who says in Primer of Phonetics, 2nd. Ed., 


§ 180, 1902: “Slight nasality is almost universal in English speech. Its presence is at once 
made manifest in singing.” 


6 c's Ceieenbe 
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In short, the velum can in the main assume the following positions : 

Ist. it can be raised, shutting off the naso-pharynx, as in all simple 
sounds in ordinary speech ; 

2ly. it can hang down at rest, just as in quiet respiration, leaving the 
passage of air open to the mouth and the nose (nasalness); 

3ly. it can be more or less advanced to the root of the tongue, as in 
nasalized sounds (nasal twang and nasality). 

What Sweet and others call nasality is only nasalness. It makes the sounds 
fuller and more sonorous than in ordinary speech, owing to the additional 
resonance cavity, the naso-pharynx. It is also explained now why nasalness 
may easily degenerate into nasal twang or nasality. 

The second position is the one recommended for singing by Evetts and 
Worthington, “because no active muscular movement can improve the 
resonator cavity, and the ‘open throat’ so much desired by singers is simply 
a throat at rest” (p. 45). With regard to this resonator cavity I quote from 
the chapter on Resonation : 

“The sound-waves of the voice in passing from the larynx to the lips 
traverse the throat and the mouth, and in these cavities become, by the 
principle of resonation, increased in size or amplitude, so that on leaving the 
lips the voice is very much louder than it is on leaving the vocal cords... 
The cavity through which the voice passes between the larynx and the lips 
is therefore known as the resonator of the voice. And although this cavity 
consists automatically of several parts, namely, the pharynx and the mouth, 
and a branch, the naso-pharynx, extending up behind the nose, we regard it 
as a single resonator” (p. 35). 

There is no doubt that all over the world there are, and always have been, 
persons who speak with depressed velum, so that with them all the simple sounds 
become nasal, though not nasalized. It is equally certain that there have always 
been persons who speak with raised velum without being aware of it. When 
Briicke in 1856 and Passavant in 1863 made known how the naso-pharynx is 
shut off, phoneticians adopted the view that in speaking the soft palate must 
be raised. It is true, the closure of the naso-pharynx causes the voice to 
become metallic, as has been said, or “hard or ‘white’’, as Evetts and 
Worthington call it on p. 45, but in speaking this does not matter so much, 
on the contrary, it makes the voice more distinct. In singing, however, it is 
different, because beauty of tone is aimed at more than distinctness, and that 
is the reason why in many singing-schools pupils are taught to sing with 
depressed soft palate. 

Though all phoneticians are agreed that the characteristic qualities of vowels 
depend chiefly on the shape of the air-passage above the larynx, a great many 


~among them would have it that, apart from the influence of the lips, they 


are governed mainly by the position of the oral portion of the tongue. In other 
words they disregard the size of the pharynx and the distance of the jaws, as 
if these factors were dependent on the position of the tongue, and to them 
the character of the vowel is sufficiently defined, if the highest point of the 
tongue in the mouth has been ascertained. The best-known advocate of this 
theory to Dutch students is Daniel Jones 1). His system, which by the way is a 


1) Those who wish to know the details about Daniel Jones's system are referred to 
his book English Phonetics, his English Pronouncing Dictionary, his Phonetic Transcription 
and Transliteration (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1926), and his Lautzeichen und ihre 
Anwendung, Berlin 1928). His Master's Voice, double record B 804, contains the 8 


cardinal vowels. 
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modification of Sweet's, is based on the highest tongue-point in eight cardinal 
vowels, [i, e, &, a, a, 2, 0, ul, four of which [i, a, a, u] he claims to have 
determined by means of X-ray photographs. [i] has the tongue in the 
highest and most forward position, [a] in the lowest and most backward 
position; [e, «, a] form approximately equal degrees of acoustic separation 
between the extremes [i, a]. (Here Jones goes off at a tangent, for all at 
once the acoustic quality of the vowel forms the basis of his system). [9, 0, 
u] (back vowels with lip-rounding) continue the series. 

All this looks inviting and simple — on paper. Let us see what it comes to 
in practice. Long ago!) I happened to take X-ray photographs of my own 
[i, a, a, ul, but the figure formed by joining the highest points of the tongue, 
as far as they can be ascertained in these photographs, does not come 
anywhere near Jones’s quadrilateral of which [i, a, a, u] are the vertices. Nor 
does the acoustic basis propounded by Jones hold water. The Dutch [a] in 
man has practically ‘the lowest and most backward position’, as required. 
Now, if in consulting the Charts in Leerboek 2) I divide the space between 
[i] and [a] into four equal parts, I arrive at-entirely different values. Add 
to this that no account is taken of the jaw-distances, nor of the size of the 
pharynx, and the reader will understand that Jones's system is no improvement 
on Sweet’s, and that I have no use for it. 

For the average student of languages it is sufficient to know how the 
three Series of Dutch vowels, with the transition vowels between them (see 
below), are formed as far as he can observe them with his own ears and 
eyes. The pitch of their whispered forms he can ascertain by ear with the 
help of a piano, violin, or other instrument), all that is required being 
patience and an average musical ear. I do not deny that it is useful for him 
to know the position of the organs of speech for each vowel, but the acquisition 
of that knowledge is a very slow process with probably inadequate results, 
because the tongue (all but the point), the soft palate, and the pharynx 
are to a great extent insensitive. Besides, the configuration of the organs 
of speech for each vowel is slightly variable, and the most common variety, 
the type, has not been determined, if ever it will be. With these considerations, 
the following pages offer the average student only a very general description 
of the formation of the vowels in the mother tongue from an acoustic and 
physiological point of view, leaving linguistic students who make a special 
study of phonetics (I could easily count them on the fingers of one hand) 
to master the details as best they can. I know by experience that it is possible 
by dint of practice to acquire a certain command and control of the principal 
movements of the tongue, and this, of course, cannot but be a help in 
learning the correct pronunciation of vowels other than those of the mother 
tongue. Not more than a help, however, for in the case of another language 
than one’s own, the vowel sounds must be heard in the foreign country or 
(and) from a competent teacher. No description on paper can adequately 
supplant these. At most, the knowledge of the position of the organs of 


1) L. P. H. Eijkman, The Tongue-Position in the Pronunciation of Some Vowels. Vox, 
XXIV, 1914, pp. 129-143. 

?) H. Zwaardemaker and L. P. H. Eijkman, Leerboek der Phonetiek, pp. 102 & 103. 

3) Besides Leerboek, consult L. P. H. Eijkman, The Dutch Vowels Followed or not 


by a Trill, Engl. St. XI, pp. 134-137. — The reader is supposed to be acquainted with at 
least one of these. 
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speech can only be very limited and serve as a means of orientation, no 
more. When the correct vowel sounds have been mastered, the student 
reproduces them automatically in his speech. As Evetts and Worthington 
justly observe on p. 97: The vowels “are not produced by any conscious 
movement of the tongue. The consciousness of muscular movement — known 
as the kinesthetic sense — is not great in the tongue, the palate, or the 
pharyngeal wall. The individual is made aware of the movements of his 
tongue chiefly through its sense of touch. The changes in the shape and 
position of the tongue necessary to the production of the different vowels 
are governed by a subconscious reflex, the result of ‘thinking’ the vowel 
required, and are not so great as to involve any consciousness of movement 
and change of position as would be given by such fresh points of contact in 
the mouth as occur in the pronunciation of consonants”. 

It is of greater importance to know the organic basis or basis of articula- 
tion 1). As regards English, I may add to Sweet's description of it that the 
Englishman has his lower jaw ever so slightly advanced, in consequence of 
which its excursions are usually less marked than those of our own. For 
the rest, a few general hints on the position of the organs of speech will 
be of practical use. It is among other things a great help to know: 

1. that in Series I the whole body of the tongue is advanced and raised, 
or in the front position, in Series II it is in a mixed, i.e. all but neutral position, 
in Series III it is drawn backwards from the teeth, or in a back position ; 

2. that in English there is no vertical (front, outer) rounding, so that 
vowels like our [y, 9, ce] do not exist in that language. In fact, the average 
Englishman keeps his lips as much as possible in a neutral position, whereas 
a Dutchman is even apt to pout them. 

3. that the jaw-distance increases in the order [i, e, a] and [u, 0, al, 
and that, therefore, the vowels may be distinguished by the names high, mid, 
and low accordingly, or, if it is thought preferable to divide them into four 
classes, close, half-close, half-open, and open. This last division enables us 
to guard against confusion by reserving the terms high and low for distinguish- 
ing pitch. 

4. that some individuals, myself among them, pronounce the vowels of 
Series I and II with the tongue scooped out. In [i] this amounts to a 
flattening of the front, whereas in [a] and [a] it becomes a median incision. 

5. that the front resonance of the whispered vowels becomes gradually 
lower in the order [i, e, «, a, a, 3, 0, uJ, whereas the back resonance rises 
in the order [i, a] and falls again in the order [a, u]. By the pitch of the 
whispered vowel is often meant the front resonance only, because it 
predominates and can be ascertained by ear after a little practice. 

6. that in both languages the so-called long vowels tend to become 
diphthongic, especially before a pause. This would seem to be owing to the 
length of the vowel, which involves a diminution of force and consequently 
a tendency to return to the position of rest. The so-called long vowels 
in Dutch are all half-tense, unless they are followed by [r], in which case 
they become relaxed and longer. Though they are not pure monophthongs, 
they can hardly be called diphthongs, because the second element is very 
_ much shorter than the first and only slightly different from it. All that can 
be said about them is that they are diphthongic in character. English long 


1) H. Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, 2nd. Ed., §§ 184-188. Leerboek, pp. 305-307. 
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vowels have the same tendency 1), but with regard to them it is quite proper 
to speak of diphthongs, because the two elements are equal in length. 

It is convenient to distinguish the following groups : 

a. Diphthongic vowels, which end in a variety of [i, y, u, a]. They may 
be written as in the following words: [zii, zéi], zie, zee, [ny¥. dé"n, teen], 
nu, deun, tuin, [du”, zo], doe, zoo en [di*r, zy*r], dier, zuur, etc. As 
diphthongicness and tenseness in Dutch vowels are confined to the half-long 
ones, the transcription may be very much simplified, thus: [zi., ze., ny., de.n, 
tceeyn (to distinguish it from freule), du., zo., di:r, zy:r] etc. Of course, the 
diphthongicness of [e., 0.] is more apparent than of [i., u.]. The corresponding 
English- vowels fall under b., except the one in words like far, farm, etc., 
which often ends in a slight [a]. 

b. Half-diphthongs, in which the two elements belong to the same Series : 
English [ij, ei; uw, ou]. In Dutch there is only [gi]. 

c. Full diphthongs, in which the two elements do not belong to the 
same Series: Dutch [ui, oi, iu, yu, eu, ai, cei, ei, su]; English [ai; au; oil. 
In the Dutch ones the first element is longer than the second 2). That is 
the reason why Dutchmen usually mispronounce the English diphthongs. 

The final element [i, u] is tense in Dutch, lax in English; besides, in 
the former language it is apt to end consonantal and voiceless before a pause, 
whereas in the latter it is always opener than the stressed [i, i]. 

d. Murmur diphthongs, the second element of which is [a], of equal 
length with the first: English [ia, ea, ual. 

7. that the number of tense vowels in English is much smaller than in 
Dutch. See below. 

8. that in both languages the vowel is more or less influenced by the 
absence of stress, because the speaker does not take the trouble to put his 
organs of speech in the requisite position. The average Dutchman, however, 
does not notice the difference in such words of foreign origin as ['li-ni, si.’vi.l, 
’so.lo., ‘zu.lu.] linie, civiel, solo, Zulu, because, whether stressed or not, the 
vowel is tense, and the two varieties constitute the same phoneme. Sometimes 
the absence of stress causes the vowel to become the so-called neutral one [a]. 
This is especially the case in affixes when the written language has i, e, ij, u.: 
[benu.moyn, ko.nonklek, kolam] benoeming, koninklijk, Kollum 5). 

In English the influence of stresslessness is much greater: all vowels tend 
towards the mixed position, and the extreme of weakening is reached when 
the vowel is merged under [a]. The more important of the other weak *) 
vowels are [i, u, uw, ou, >] in very, value, Zulu, solo, October. As foreigners 
are apt to neglect this subject, the reader is referred to the ample treatment 
of it by Sweet in the chapter on Gradation 5). 

9. that a vowel in Dutch mostly has clear beginning, which often becomes 
a glottal stop, whereas in English gradual beginning is never a mistake and 
should, therefore, be practised by the foreign student. 


') The vowel [3:] in bird, etc. is a pure monophthong. 
: 2) L. P. H. Ejijkman, La Durée des Voyelles Néerlandaises. Arch. Néerl. de Physiol. de 
l'Homme et des Anim., T. VII, p. 88, 1922. — It is not necessary to mark this difference in 
the transcription, now that attention has been called to it. 

8) See Leerboek 271. 

4) ‘Weak’ as opposed to ‘strong’ implies a definite change of articulation: if a strong 
vowel undergoes no change when unstressed, e.g. [/hambag] humbug, it is a weak-stressed 
vowel but not a weak vowel. 


5) H. Sweet, The Sounds of English, §§ 201-216. 
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Aree peed eece ce a iy difference between the vowels in 
ea g aes position of the soft palate and the larynx is not 
taken into account, because, as far as Dutch is concerned, the only material 
in this connexion is my own Dutch vowels 1), and as regards the English 
vowels no data have ever been published, at least not to my knowledge. 

The reader is supposed to know and need only be reminded that vowels 
may be divided, both acoustically and organically, into three Classes or Series : 

Series I contains the vowels which in their whispered form have the 
highest possible front resonance combined with the lowest possible back 
resonance. These resonances answer to the smallest possible front cavity and 
the largest possible back cavity, owing to the advance of the whole body of 
the tongue and the high position of the jaw. The type is [i]. Series I] comprises 
the whispered vowels with moderate front resonance and high back 
resonance, which are owing to the large lip-opening neutralizing the likewise 
large size of the front cavity, and to the rather small back resonance chamber, 
the consequence of the all but neutral position of the tongue. The type is [a]. 
Series III is characterized by the lowest front resonance, while the back 
resonance is about as low as that of Series I. This is owing to the fact that 
the tongue is drawn in at both ends, so that the resonator consists of two 
large cavities or bellies, joined by a narrow channel and ending in a very 
small lip-opening. 

It is evident that there must be transition vowels from one Series to another ; 
these will be treated in due course. 

SERIES I contains only front vowels in both languages. They are the 
following phonemes : 

A. in Dutch. —1. [i] of dief, zie, dier. This close front phoneme has been 
described in English Studies, XI, 134. 

2. [E] of kip. This phoneme is half-close retracted and lax. For those who 
go in for details it may be added that the jaw is very slightly lower and 
the tongue a little less advanced than in [i]. 

3. [e] of beet, zee, beer (See Engl. St., XI, 135). The vowel in beer is not 
a separate phoneme, but only a modification of the vowel in beet under the 
influence of the [r, R]. The phonetic symbol [be:r] is the same as for the 
phoneme kip, because of their close resemblance. In fact, some Dutchmen 
pronounce the same vowel in these words. In that case it is their length that 
makes them into separate phonemes: [keEra] kirren, [ke:ra] keeren. 

4. [y] of Utrecht, uur. 

5. [a] of deun, deur. 

4 and 5 are respectively the correlates of [i] and [e] with rounding and 
often protrusion, and their tongue-positions are less advanced than in 1 and 3, 

Observation. — [oe] tends to become [e%], e.g. [de’n], except when it is 
final, in which case we pronounce [gi], e. g. [roi] rew, with diminished 
rounding for the last part of the diphthongic vowel. At the same time the 
[i] element is distinct enough for this sound to be considered a half-diphthong. 

B. in English. — 1. [i] of it, lead, dear, prince [it, liiid, dia, prins]. 
This phoneme is lax, as can be felt if, in pronouncing [i] of dief and [i] of 
it consecutively, we press the tip of the thumb against the floor of the mouth, 


1) L. P. H. Ejjkman, Les Mouvements du Voile du Palais, Arch. Teyler, Série II, Tome 
VIII. premiére partie, 1902. — Id. Radiographie des Kehlkopfes, Fortschr. a. d. Geb. d. 
Réntgenstr., Band VII, Heft 5 & 6, 1904. 
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immediately behind the chin. As in the latter case the distance between the 
tongue and the hard palate is slightly greater, it is possible to raise the 
tongue and jaw a little higher without making the vowel into a consonant. 
This is done in the long vowel, which becomes a half-diphthong in conse- 
quence ; for convenience sake it is transcribed [lijd, sij] lead, see. As has been 
said, the second element should never become consonantal. Instead of [i], the 
vowel in it, the symbol [1] is often used. 

In the murmur-diphthong [ia] the whole body of the tongue continues 
in its advanced position, but in passing from [i] to [a] the jaw is slightly 
lowered and the tongue becomes as far as possible flat in the mouth. The 
[i] element is slightly opener than in in and eat, and it never becomes [ij], 
so that the combination [ija] in one and the same syllable does not occur. 

As regards [ij] Sweet1) observes: “Although the pure monophthongic 
narrow [i:] pronunciation of this vowel is not the usual one in the South of 
England, it does not sound dialectal, but rather refined by contrast with the 
broader vulgar pronunciation which makes lady into lydy, and see almost into 
say”. Some present-day English phoneticians differ somewhat from Sweet in 
that they consider the tense monophthong as the normal one, at the same time 
granting that many people pronounce it as a diphthong. Paget analyses only the 
tense vowel in eat as a monophthong 2). Whichever of the two pronunciations 
is the normal one, matters are very much simplified for the Dutch student, 
because he can use his own [i:] in English without being detected as a 
foreigner. In phonetic transcriptions the tense and lax-marks may be safely 
dispensed with. 

On the other hand, English [i] in in has a slightly higher front resonance 
than Dutch [E£] in in; hence, unless Dutch students substitute their [E] for 
the English sound, they are apt to make use of the tense [i], producing an 
effect very strange to English ears. Only, when English [i] is preceded by 
a consonant + r (pretty, prince), the tongue is often slightly less advanced, 
and the sound consequently becomes very similar to Dutch [£] in prins. 

2. [é] of bed, made [bed, meid]. This phoneme is called half-close, because 
the jaw, and consequently the tongue, is moderately lower in comparison with 
its position for [i]. 

[é] is lax and differs from the opener sound in Dutch met [met]. Some 
Dutchmen find it difficult to pronounce. It used to be my frequent experience 
that a pupil who had mastered the correct sound but could not produce it 
automatically, returned after a long stay in London with the verdict that his 
pronunciation was good, except [é]. There is, it is true, a slightly opener 
variety of [€] which is sometimes heard in English, but it is always different 
from Dutch [e]. For these reasons it is to be regretted that some phonetic 
text-books use the notation [«] for the normal [é]-sound. 

More than twenty years ago I noticed when staying in London, and I have 
often noticed it since, that some people make a slight difference between the 
vowels in : 

a) bed, men, met, fed, chest, pressure, etc. and 

b) clever, ever, never, evidence, present, precious, etc. 


1) H. Sweet, The Sounds of English, p. 71. 

?) Daniel Jones (Engl. Phon. § 367) ‘is not completely convinced’ whether there are 
tense and lax vowels or not, and, therefore, till he has made up his mind either way, it is 
no use citing him in this connexion. 
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The vowel in the latter group (before [v] and [s] + unstressed syllable 1) ) 
is distinctly closer than in the first, and sounds very much like the Dutch vowel 
in pit, and in English pretty, prince described above 2). 

The essential feature of the vowel in made [meid] is that it is a half- 
diphthong, and that the slightly opener variety of [e] is never heard in it 
The second element is only a little closer than the first. A common mistake 
of Dutchmen is to make the first element tense, Dutch fashion. 

It is very interesting to compare the two charts on pp. 102 and 103 in Leer- 
boek in connexion with these vowels. Paget appears to make a difference 
between the vowel in men and the first element of the diphthong in hay, the 
former having a higher front pitch and a corresponding lower back pitch. 
[e(i)] has the same front resonance as the vowel in Dutch beer and bit, and 
yet the ear easily detects a difference. This would seem to be accounted for 
by the lower back resonance of the Dutch vowel. And again, Paget's vowel 
in men has the same front pitch as [e] in my Dutch bed. Yet, as has been 
pointed out, they are not identical. Once more the back resonance gives the 
solution, but this time that of the Dutch vowel is far higher. 

TRANSITION VOWELS. To the group of transition vowels from 
Series I to II belong the Dutch [e, ce] of met, freule, and the English [e, e] 
of chair, mad. 

A. in Dutch. — 1. [e] of met is half-open; the body of the tongue 
is all but neutral, but the front is ever so slightly raised, so that from the 
glottis to the point of the tongue the median section of the ressnator maintains 
about the same width. This vowel is tense, or, as has been said, half-tense, 
but I have no difficulty in making it lax with practically no acoustic 
difference. 

[e] is always short in standard Dutch, except in foreign words before 
[r]: serre [se:ra]. 

2. [ce] of freule [froe:le] is the rounded correlate of [e], ie. half-open 
with the same tongue-position. It occurs only in foreign words and in 
vulgar speech. 

B. in English. — 1. [e] in care [kea]. This tense half-open, not open, 
vowel occurs only as the first element of the murmur-diphthong [ea]. Some 
people make it lax [e], to be described below. Dutchmen should guard 
against pronouncing it like the vowel in Dutch peer [pE:r]. 

2. [e] in bad [bed] is lax, open (not half-open), and resembles the 
exaggerated pronunciation of Dutch girls who say [zeex] for [zex] zeg. 

SERIES it contains the following phonemes : 

A. in Dutch. — [a] of maat. It is lax and has the greatest jaw- 
distance of all the Dutch vowels. The body of the tongue is in a neutral 
position and not raised in front as in [e], but its surface in the mouth is a 
little higher than the edge of the lower molars. The pharynx is a little 
narrower than in [e], the median section of the whole resonator resembling 
that of a curved funnel. The standard [a.] tends slightly towards [e.], and 
this tendency is exaggerated in refined and affected speech, not to mention 
some dialects. [a.] may be called open, mixed, lax, unrounded. 

2. [a] in man. It is lax and has all but the same jaw-distance as [a]; | 


1) Pressure follows the pronunciation of press. ’ 

2) I wrote to this effect in Die neueren Sprachen, XVI, 1909, p. 445, and in the next 
number (XVII, 1910) Daniel Jones denied that there was such a difference. But four years 
later, he told me personally that I was right and that he was mistaken in the e-question, 
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the tongue is neutral, but scooped out and lowered horizontally, so that its 
surface is on a level with the edge of the molars. In consequence of this, 
the root of the tongue is very close to the back wall of the pharynx, and 
the resonator is beginning to have the form that characterizes Series III. 
On the other hand, the jaw-distance has reached its maximum, so that the 
front resonance can only be further lowered by lip-rounding, and as such 
[a] belongs to Series H. It is possible, indeed, to produce a variety with 
still lower front-resonance, but it causes an unpleasant straining of the 
tongue-muscles. Though [a] is a transition between II and III, it is more 
practical to treat it as belonging to II, because of its close relation with [a]. 
Its name would be open, back, lax, unrounded. 

Between [a] and [a] many varieties are possible. For practical purposes 
it will suffice to distinguish the following: 


[a, at, a4, a, ar, 2] 


[2] is the refined variety mentioned above; [at] is the standard Dutch 
sound; [a] is heard in some parts of the Netherlands’) instead; [a+] is the 
half-open vowel of words like katje; [a+] is ‘often a variant of [a], e.g. 
[kra+xt, kraxt]. Before [m, n] standard Dutch has only [a]: kam, pan. 

[a] is half-long or long, [a, at] is short. 

3. [ui] is the short vowel of put. The tonaue is neutral and relaxed. The 
jaw-distance is the same as in biet, and the iips are horizontally rounded. 
There is no contact between tongue and hard palate 2). 

4. The weak form of [ii] is the half-close mixed [a], the vowel heard in 
unstressed syllables, e. g. bode, bitter. The jaw-distance is greater than in 
[i], the rounding less, and the resonance much weaker and more indeterminate. 
Many people omit the rounding, if there is no roundéd vowel in the immediate 
neighbourhood, thus making a difference between [a] in vader en moeder. 

B. in English. — 1. [a:] of father. Phoneticians now-a-days usually 
represent the first vowel in this word by [a:], but compared with the Dutch 
vowel in man, it is only [at:]. In the three radiographs*) at my disposal, 
the part of the tongue opposite the velum is lowered. Strictly speaking, this 
vowel is followed by an after-glide [a+*], but, as Sweet remarks, it would 
be suppressed in singing ; nor is it universal even in Southern English. Father 
and farther are pronounced exactly alike. Only in exceptional cases has the 
vowel in the first word a slightly higher front pitch. 

2. [3:] of bird is a half-open, mixed, tense, unrounded vowel. Some 
phoneticians (Paget) use the notation [e] for this long vowel. Dutch students 
are apt to replace it by [ce:] of freule or [&:] of deur. Both are wrong, for 
two reasons: these vowels are rounded and front, whereas [2:] must be 
unrounded and requires the tense tongue in the neutral position. 

3. [A] of but is, if possible, even more difficult to acquire for Dutch 
students than [s:]. They replace it by [ii] of Dutch put or by [ce] of freule. 
Both are wrong, because the English vowel is unrounded. Others substitute 
[ar] of Dutch kracht for it, which is equally wrong. The sounds that most 
resemble standard [4] are the French vowel in patte and the Dutch one in 
katje. At any rate, [4] should be half-open, mixed (or back), tense, 


1) Among other places I have noticed it as the common sound in Schiermonnikoog. 
2) For varieties of this close-mixed-lax-round vowel see Leerboek. 
3) Evetts & Worthington, The Mechanics of Singing. ‘ 
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unrounded. The tense tongue is in the neutral position of [a], but slightly 
raised at the back1). Of much greater importance in teaching Dutch pupils, 
however, is the remark that in contradistinction to the vowel in Dutch put 
the lips in [A] are in a neutral position. 

4. [a] in sofa, father, ago occurs only in unstressed syllables. It is_ also 
the second element of the murmur-diphthongs [ia, «3, 23, ua]. Being an 
unstressed sound, it will naturally be subject to slight variations, according 
to the degree of stress of the surrounding syllables; but although represented 
by the same symbol, it always differs from Dutch [a] in that it is opener 
(say, half-open) and altogether unrounded. To Dutch ears it resembles [a] or 
[a], which, indeed, it becomes, in affected speech, clever sounding like 
[’kleva]. English-speaking Dutchmen mostly pronounce the articles a and the 
before a consonant with Dutch rounded [a], and among teachers of English 
it is not at all an exception to hear the two articles away from the context 
referred to as [a, an, da], with Dutch [a] instead of [ei, zn, dij], which is 
invariably the pronunciation in English schools. If, as some assume, initial 
[a] ago is different from the final one [beta] better, which I do not admit, 
it can only seem so because in the former case it is of shorter duration 
and the jaw-distance must soon become smaller for the formation of the 
following consonant. 

TRANSITION VOWELS. To the group of transition vowels from 
Series II to III belong the Dutch [>] of pot, and the English [o, 9:, 2a] of 
pot, board, four. 

A. in Dutch. — [>] is half-open’), back, wide, round. The tongue is 
retracted a good deal ; it is slightly above the sharp edge of the lower molars 
and, in my case, somewhat scooped out, while the tip tends to be away from 
the lower teeth. The lips are rounded horizontally, and the jaw-distance is 
not so great as in [a]. 

B. in English. — 1. [5] of pot is open, back, lax, round. Acoustically 
it comes very near [a] of Dutch man‘). In fact, the rounding is very 
slight, much less than in Dutch [2]. While the jaw-distance is as great as 
in [a], the tongue is as low down and as far back as possible, and the tip 
is usually somewhat retracted from the lower teeth. For these reasons 
English [>] is classed among the transition vowels. 

2. The same may be said about [9:] of board, only it is tense*), and it 
has greater rounding, though a Dutchman would still call it slight. It is always 
long, that is, not subject to the influence of a following consonant. The 
length mark [:] obviates the sign for tense ['] }). 

English [p:] is not a pure monophthong: it is a murmur-diphthong [a| 
when final and not spelled aw, (boa, bore, door, four, war). The tongue in 
that case returns to its neutral position, and so do the lips. When not final 
or when spelled aw, the tongue also returns to its neutral position, but the 


1) H. Sweet, The Sounds of English, § 217. 

2) See Leerboek, 141. 

3) See Leerboek, pp. 102 & 203. } 

4) fo:, 3:, €(2)} are the only vowels in standard English that are pronounced tense by 


The laxness and tenseness of back and mixed vowels may be felt by taking the 
root of the tongue (above the tongue-bone) between the tip of the thumb and of the 
forefinger. zt 
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lips remain rounded [3a]: awe, saw, all, story, pause, cough, broad, order, 
court, warm}). Another pronunciation of boa is [boua]. 

SERIES III contains the back vowels not mentioned as transition sounds. 
They are the phonemes represented by the symbols [u, 0] in both languages. 
To the lowest front resonance they join the low back resonance of Series I. 
In order to obtain these, the two cavities must be as large as is compatible 
with the size of their apertures, which must be very small. As a great 
jaw-distance does not admit of a maximum rounding, the jaw is raised to the 
half-close or close position. The consequent small front-cavity is enlarged to 
its greatest capacity in the circumstances by the action of the tongue. Its 
peculiar contraction has a double effect: the tip is retracted from the lower 
teeth, the part behind the lower molars being slightly higher than their edge, 
and at the same time the root is advanced from the epiglottis, making the 
back cavity very large. The openings to the two cavities are very small indeed. 
The glottis-aperture is with that in [i] the smallest of all the vowels 2) ; the 
channel combining the two cavities is formed by the back wall of the pharynx 
and the root of the tongue and is very narrow, and the lip-aperture can be 
made as small as circumstances require. As in all the rounded vowels, we 
have here an easy means of compensation: if the jaw-distance by being too 
great would make the front cavity too large and consequently its resonance 
too low, it can be easily remedied by making the rounding proportionately less, 
and vice versa. 

Though [u] is the type of this Series, it is more expedient to take [o] first, 
because it is the next link in the chain of vowels after [po]. 

A. in Dutch.— 1. [0., 0:] of boot, zoo, boor. This half-close, rounded 
phoneme has moderate horizontal rounding. Whenever its diphthongic 
character becomes noticeable, it will be found to be due to overrounding, the 
position of the tongue and jaw being usually maintained. As has been stated 
before, this tense, half-long vowel becomes long and lax before [r,r] : boor 
[bé:r]. Both resonances of the latter are slightly higher. 

2. [64] is the short, lax variety of dom, with the tongue a little more 
retracted than in door, This makes the two resonances of the former slightly 
lower. Its name is half-close, back, lax, retracted 3). Usually the notation [6] 
suffices. 

3. [u] of boek, doe, boer. This phoneme may be defined as close, back, 
round, In the tense vowel the maximum of rounding, often protrusion as well, 
is reached, and its diphthongic character is merely an increase of the [u]- 
rounding, the end of which is voiceless and consonantal before a pause. It 
is half-long or long, except before a plosive [p, t, k,], in which case it is short. 

The lax variety, [u:] of boer, is sometimes very difficult to detect. Only 
when it is very open, it is quite perceptible to the ear. 

B. in English.— [o:] of boat. This vowel is decidedly lax. Its name 
half-close, back, lax, round, makes a detailed description unnecessary. It 
always ends with overrounding, i. e. the rounding of [u] without any other 
change in the configuration. On the ear it makes the impression of [éu] 
accordingly its usual phonetic notation is [ou]. ; 


2} i Ee! ene Wh English, p. 73. 
. P. H. Kijkman, The Area of the Glottis in Vowels, Engl. St. XI, p. 53, 1929. 
*) With regard to [d, 2] there is great uncertainty. See penis p. 146. : ® 
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Dutch students should remember that, since the first element of English 
[ou] is lax, the diphthongic character of the English vowel is more marked 
than that of the Dutch one. Still, it should be added that, according to Sweet, 
the first element is tense in the pronunciation of the North of England — a 
pronunciation which is not felt to be dialectal, and, indeed, mostly passes 
unheeded. 

According to the Charts on pp. 102 and 103 of Leerboek the first element 
of English [ou] is lower by a whole tone, or nearer [u], than [o:] in Dutch 
door, though their back pitch is the same. As Dutch students are apt to mis- 
pronounce [>.], the vowel in all, and make it identical with their own vowel 
in door, I may here call attention to the difference as shown by the Charts: 
the back pitch of the English sound is much higher, whereas the front pitch 
is the same. 

The weak [du] in follow has a less retracted tongue and the second 
element of the diphthong is almost or quite inaudible. This [du] is often 
substituted for [ou] in stressed syllables. To those who have not this pronun- 
ciation it sounds affected and effeminate. 

2. [a] of put, duty, poor.— The difference between the lax vowel of 
English put, book and the tense one of Dutch boek, koe is very marked, partly 
owing to the different degree of rounding. The two Charts in Leerboek, too, 
bring out this difference very clearly: the front pitch of put is even slightly 
higher than that of Dutch boor and om. The consequence is that in his attempt 
to hit upon the correct sound the Dutchman is apt to underround and 
produce a sound very much like the vowel in Dutch om, which should be 
avoided. The English vowel in put is one of the most difficult for a foreigner 
to acquire. Instead of [ui] the symbol [vu] is often used. 

The so-called long vowel, the half-diphthong in who, duty!) is the same 
lax vowel [a] with an overrounded part for its second element [hiw, djutti], 
written for convenience [huw, djuwti]. The first element is very much shorter 
than the second. Dutchmen often drop the latter before a consonant; they 
pronounce [bi:t, ‘dji:ti], or even [but, ‘djiti] boot, duty, which of course 
is wrong. Others do not retract the tongue sufficiently, so that the vowel 
has a slight resemblance to [y] of Dutch nu. 

What has been said about the monophthongic tense pronunciation of [ij] 
also applies to this vowel ; only the Charts show that the front resonance of 
the vowel in who is higher than in that of Dutch koe, which again is no 
doubt due to the greater rounding in the latter case. In other words, Dutchmen 
do not make a mistake, if they use a sound similar to their own vowel in boek. 

The murmur-diphthong [ua] of poor, pure [pua, pjue] is distinctly lax all 
through. In some pronunciations it becomes [6a] and even [da]. The 
combination [uwa] does not exist. 

FULL DIPHTHONGS. — Dutch has three times as many full diphthongs 
as English. They all have falling stress, and their second element belongs 
either to Series I [i] or Series III [u], and is tense when the first element is so. 

I and III. — [id, ya, é4] nieuw, ruw, eeuw. 

I(1I]) and IN. — [ou] rouw, dauw. 

II and I. — [ai, cei, i] haai, bui, rij. 


1) The question when [j] is pronounced and when not does not fall within the scope of 
this article. 


E. S. XII, 1930, 12 
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The character of these diphthongs is sufficiently indicated by their phonetic 
notation. The only exception is [cei] of bui, which becomes [cey] when not 
final: [hoeys] huis. The [ce]~element differs from |ce] in freule, in that it is 
open instead of half-open, and the tongue is consequently less raised. The 
precise notation for the diphthong would, therefore, be [cet+ii], but [cei] 
is sufficient for practical purposes. 

The modifications which the second element undergoes owing to the absence 
of stress are the same as have been described for the diphthongic long 
vowels, 

The English full diphthongs are : 

II and I. — [ai] lie. 
IT and II. — [au] now. 
II (III) and I. — [oi] boy. 

The first element of [ai] is half-open, lax, and the tongue is all but neutral, 
perhaps very slightly higher at the back, whereas the first part of [au] is 
open, mixed, lax. 

[oi] begins with the [o] of [bout] boat. In some pronunciations [o] almost 
becomes [:], the tense vowel, but short. 

The second element of the English diphthongs is always lax, and opener ~ 
than the corresponding stressed vowel. 

TRIPHTHONGS. — A true triphthong is a combination of three vowels 
produced by one breath pulse, the second of which has the greatest sonority 1). 
Neither in Dutch nor in English are there any triphthongs. Some combinations 
in English, indeed, are often called by that name, but they are all disyllabic, 
because the minimum of sonority lies in the second vowel of the- combination. 
Hence, they are all pseudo-murmur-triphthongs and contain a half diphthong 
(a) or a full diphthong (6, c). It should be remembered that the [i, u]-element 
is very open. The said combinations are of three kinds: 

a. [eia, oua] layer, lower, disyllabic, in accordance with their meaning; 

b. [oia] coyer, (des)troyer, disyllabic, in accordance with its meaning; 

c. fais, aua] hire, higher, flour, flower, judging from their meaning, 
either monosyllabic or disyllabic. 

[eia, ous] are apt to become [e, da], not [ea, >a], especially in careless 
speech: mayor, layer, lower, mower. 

[oia] is not subject to any change. 

[aia, aus]. Very often the second element is no more than [e, o]: [laea, 
paoa] liar, power, and sometimes these triphthongs become [aa] or [a:] in 
careless speech, though never [a:] of father. 

Such words as [gouin, seiin] going, saying, are decidedly two syllables 
with a new stress pulse on [in]. In careless speech [gouin] often becomes 
[goin], but it remains disyllabic, and [oi] does not become a diphthong as 
in [boi] boy. 

The vowels as described above may be conveniently plotted in the 
following tables. 


1) To avoid misunderstanding it seems desirable to remind the reader that sonority and 
loudness, though often combined, are two different things. The vowel in see may be pronounced 
louder than that in far, but it is always less sonorous, when both are voiced. Whispered 
vowels, however, are less sonorous than voiced ones (Leerboek, 239). 


L. P. H. Eijkman, The Syllable, Eng. St. XI, 1929, pp. 175 & 180. 
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Table of Dutch Vowels. 
Series III | Series II | Series I 


close u ii y i 
half close . ° se : 
ee 0! @: E E: 
half open >) cei) ce: ¢ 
open a a 
back mixed front 
full diphths. ui, oi; iu, yu, eu; ai, cei, ei: >u. 
koe put nu zie 
zoo. bode deun zee 
om oor deur pit peer 
pot lui freule pen 


man maan 
foei, kooi; nieuw, ruw, eeuw; baai, ei; zou. 


Table of English Vowels. 
Series III | Series II | Series I 


close u u(w) u(a) i i(j) i(a) 
half close o(u) o(i) e e(i) 
half open >: A afi) 2: e(a) 
open > a: a(u) xz 
back mixed front 
full diphthongs _ai; au; oi. 
put who poor it eat ear 
no boy men hay 
all up my earth air 
sofa 
not calm now hat 


In conclusion I venture to suggest the Dutch and English vowel patterns 
in the sense of Sapir as follows: 


Dutch Vowel Pattern. 


6 2 a tie E 
it; oO. a. (op f, Oey: 


Short [u], which only occurs before [p, t, k], and the long vowels before 
[r] are omitted, because they are not felt to be separate phonemes. If we take 
into consideration that [6, a, <«, E] are felt to be the short correlates of 
_fo., a. e., i.] respectively, though phonetically different pRopenies 4 the table 
gets this form : 

cers Meats baa ae ag 
u. oO. a. G1. Beye 
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English Vowel Pattern. 


u a) A manew | 
11% OFFS Somes e: i: 


or, considering that [2] is felt to be the short correlate of the long [a:]: 


u ayes wz Je. i 
(OR “Vole — ak 320) se eset: 


The Hague. L. P. H. E1ykMAn. 


Notes and News. 


Origin of the Accusative Often Used as Subject of the Gerund. 
On page 111 of Volume XII of English Studies is a short article entitled 
“The Gerund Preceded by the Common Case Again,” in which I express 
my surprise at the conclusion reached by Professor van der Gaaf in his long 
article in Volume X entitled ““The Gerund Preceded by the Common Case.” 
In this discussion Professor van der Gaaf traces “the common case”, or, as I 
usually call it, “the accusative’, back to the French construction au soleil 
levant. I have read with keen pleasure a number of the fine historical treatises 
of this scholar, and have learned much from him; but here I think he has 
erred and that in a very easy problem. In my short article I expressed myself 
briefly, as the case seemed very clear and simple to me. I merely remarked 
that the accusative here indicates that the gerundial construction has been 
influenced at this point by that of the present participle. In a note following 
my short article Professor van der Gaaf and the Editor requested me to 
express myself more fully, which I now proceed to do. 

In tracing the historical development of the accusative here I desire to begin 
with present usage and work backward to the origin. 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of modern English is the wide 
use, in subordinate clauses, of the present participle, the infinitive, and the 
gerund with the full force of finite verbs. For many centuries the infinite 
forms of the verb — present participle, infinitive, and gerund — have been 
gradually replacing the finite forms in subordinate clauses. When an infinite 
verbal form is placed near any noun or pronoun in the principal proposition, 
or is associated with it in thought, it is felt as predicating something of the 
person or thing represented by the noun, forming with the noun or pronoun 
a subordinate clause. The present participle does not usually have a subject 
of its own. It is implied in the principal proposition in some word which besides © 
performing its own proper function serves also as the subject of the present 
participle. Thus the subject of the present participle is either an accusative 
or a nominative, according as it is the object or the subject of the verb in the 
principal proposition: “I found him sleeping’ (object clause). “Going down 
town (temporal clause) J met an old friend.’ ‘‘She came into the house, 
carrying a basket of clothes’ (clause of manner). “He ought to be ashamed, 
stealing from a poor widow” (causal clause). “This same thing, happening in 
wartime (clause of condition), would amount to disaster”. “He took me for 
a friend, causing me some embarrassment” (clause of pure result). Axemen 
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were put to work, getting out timber for bridges’ (clause of purpose). 
Holding on to the rope firmly (clause of means), J came safe to shore.” 

I have not exhausted the possibilities of the present participle here. The 
development has been truly wonderful. When the present participle is brought 
into some relation to a noun or pronoun in the principal proposition, it is now 
felt as predicating something of the person or thing represented by the noun 
or pronoun. But in Old English the present participle had a very limited 
field of usefulness, much as in modern German. We can scarcely speak of a 
development of the present participle in German, while in English it has 
acquired one field of usefulness after the other until it has become a mighty 
construction. 

The accusative subject of the present participle, as in “I found him sleeping’, 
was common even in Old English. Of course, at this time the present participle 
ended in -nd, so that it was easy to recognize gerund and present participle. 
But in the fourteenth century they became identical in form, so that they 
could not from then on always be distinguished. It would be impossible for 
anyone hearing the words “I remember both boys saying it’ to say whether 
saying is a present participle with an accusative subject or a gerund with a 
genitive subject. An apostrophe after boys, i.e. boys’, would suggest in print 
that saying is a gerund, but in the fourteenth century, when this confusion 
began, the apostrophe was not in use. In my judgment such a sentence shows 
conclusively how the two constructions became confounded in the fourteenth 
century, and how the accusative became associated with the gerund as well 
as with the present participle. 

This confusion began to be felt first in such common sentences as the last, 
where the accusative is the object of a verb. The present participle was not 
used in Old English after prepositions. This was the special field of the 
gerund. But with the spread of the participial construction in Middle English 
the present participle came into use after prepositions: “be stok nest be roote 
growand Es the heued with nek folowand” (Rolle, The Pricke of Conscience, 
676). Here nek is an accusative, object of the preposition with, and at the same 
time is subject of the present participle folowand. In this northern work, as 
in northern books of the fourteenth century in general, the present participle can 
be distinguished from the gerund as it still has its old distinctive ending nd, 
but in the south present participle and gerund had already become identical 
in form. Later, this took place also in the north. Confusion naturally followed. 
In the plural the two constructions were identical in all respects, as the 
genitive plural could not be distinguished from the accusative : “I do not 
approve of cousins marrying.” Of course, we should remember that in older 
English the apostrophe was not in use, so that the two constructions could 
not be distinguished in the written language by a formal sign. Under such 
circumstances it was only natural that after prepositions as after verbs the 
accusative came to be used as the subject of the gerund as well as the subject 
of the present participle. 

In most cases where the participial and the gerundial constructions have 
been confounded we feel the form in -ing now as a gerund. The confounding 
of the two constructions has led to the use of the accusative as subject of the 
gerund. Originally it belonged to the present participle. It is now often 
necessary to employ the accusative with the gerund, as the genitive is impossible 
or ambiguous, but when the genitive is possible we prefer it in choice language. 
We have a dark suspicion that there is something wrong with the accusative. 
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Sometimes, however, we feel the accusative as finer: “Do not send any more 
of my books home. I have a great deal of pleasure in the thought of you 
looking on them” (Keats). In spite of the lack of distinctive form we here feel 
looking as a present participle. We usually feel the form in -ing as a present 
participle when it has descriptive force. In my English Syntax, which is now 
in press, I have taken great pains to discover traces of the old present participle 
in such forms in -ing with an accusative subject. 

The infinite forms of the verb are mighty forces in modern English, but 
there is very little in Old English that suggests the future development of 
the present participle and the gerund. The infinitive had a pretty good start in 
Old English, and in the later periods it kept on growing lustily. In the fourteenth 
century present participle and gerund were beginning to get under way when 
a great misfortune befell them: they became identical in form. To me it 
has always been a bracing spectacle to observe how the English people 
recovered from this disaster. Energetically they began to repair the damage. 
They turned misfortune into a blessing. The close association of the present 
participle with the gerund suggested the use of the accusative as the subject 
of the gerund — a very greatly needed improvement, for in the Middle English 
period the genitive had lost its distinctive forms. I had these things in mind 
when I read Professor van der Gaaf’s conclusion that French influence was 
at work here. This view seemed to me as far away from the facts as anything 
can ever be. In studying language we must penetrate into the inner life of 
the people who speak the language. We must follow their struggles to express 
their thought and feeling. Forms most never be divorced from these struggles. 

We often say thoughtlessly that the present participle has been confounded 
with the gerund. In fact, the present participle is still intact. It is at present 
a more powerful construction than it has ever been. Look at its varied uses as 
illustrated in the third paragraph above. It is confounded with the gerund 
in only one situation, namely when its subject is an accusative and immediately 
precedes it. Its subject is usually separated from it by other words, while the 
subject of the gerund often stands immediately before it. Hence the present 
participle is liable to be confounded with the gerund when its subject 
is in the accusative. If its subject is the nominative, the present participle 
keeps its identity : “She saying she is sorry alters the case”. Here She saying 
she is sorry forms a subject clause. The subject of the clause is she and the 
predicate is saying. This is the so called absolute construction with a nominative 
as subject and a present participle as predicate. The present participle is here 
largely confined to colloquial and popular speech. In the literary language the 
gerund is usually employed: “Her saying she is sorry alters the case’. The 
genitive subject distinguishes the gerund here. As, however, the genitive is 
often impossible or ambiguous, we must resort to the participial construction 
also here. 

We have recorded a few cases above where the gerund is supplanting the 
present participle, but in general the present participle is a growing, not a 


waning, construction. It has snap in it, and is closely associated with our 
lively moods. 


Northwestern University GeorcE O. CurMe. 
Evanston, Illinois, U. S. 
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The Managing Editor of English Studies has kindly given me an opportunity 
to read Professor Curme’s remarks before sending them to press. As the time 
allowed me for writing a reply is very short, I cannot go into the matter as 
thoroughly as I should like to do and I must restrict myself to commenting 
upon those of Professor Curme’s observations which actually bear upon the 
question at issue. 

Is it impossible to decide: whether ‘saying’ in “I remember both boys saying 
it’, is a present participle or a gerund ? It seems to me it all depends upon the 
way the sentence is read. If there is a slight break after ‘boys’, the meaning is 
‘I remember both boys who said it’, and ‘saying’ is a present participle. If, on 
the other hand, there is no break, and the statement is equivalent to ‘I 
remember that both boys said it’, ‘saying’ is a gerund. In natural speech few 
people would probably say ‘I remember both boys || saying it’, if they wanted 
saying’ to stand for an undeveloped clause: they would prefer ‘who said it’. 
The difference is far more clearly discernible, if we compare ‘I remember the 
boy || saying it’ with ‘I remember the boy saying it’. 

As regards the quotation from the Pricke of Conscience, I venture to say 
that it has nothing whatever to do with the development of the construction 
to which part of my article in English Studies X is devoted. ‘With nek 
folowand’ does not mean ‘with the following of the neck’ (which would be the 
meaning, if ‘folowand’ were a gerund), but simply ‘with the neck, which 
follows’, so that it is undoubtedly a present participle. It could not have been 
taken for a gerund, and confusion was impossible. Professor Curme says that 
the present participle and the gerund also became identical in the North, and 
that confusion naturally followed. Unless ‘later’ means ‘in modern Northern 
dialects ’, I cannot agree with him. The material that I have collected for many 
years, has led me to exactly the opposite conclusion. I have only found a few — 
not half a dozen — instances in which the two forms are mixed up. 

As regards the quotation from Keats, it might be interpreted in two ways. 
It might be taken to mean that ‘you, who looked on them’ or ‘you, because you 
looked on them’ were the source of pleasure. If Keats intended to say this, 
which he probably did not, although Professor Curme seems to think he did, 
‘looking’ would be a present participle. What Keats derived pleasure from 
was, however, almost certainly the knowledge that the person indicated by 
‘you’ looked on the books; it was ‘the looking on them by you’. I, therefore, 
consider ‘looking’ to be a genuine gerund. 

From Professor Curme’s remarks it seems that, to some extent, he and I 


are talking at cross purposes. Our conceptions as to what constitutes a present 


participle on the one hand, and a gerund on the other, are not quite the same. 
I rigorously distinguish between those cases in which the verb (+ preposition) 
is intimately connected with the (pro)noun following, and not with the -ing 
form, as ‘I object to sentences consisting of monosyllables’ = ‘I object to a 
certain type of sentences’, and those cases in which the verb (+ preposition) 
is syntactically connected with the -ing form, as ‘I object to cousins marrying’, 
which does not mean that I object to cousins; what I object to is their 
marrying (each other). This distinction seems necessary to me, not only with 
regard to modern English, but also for historical reasons. It is the second type 
of construction that, as far as I am aware, cannot be traced back to a native 
source. In all the years that I have paid attention to this problem I have only 
found one instance of verb (+ preposition) + (pro)noun + present participle 
(in -and, -end, -ind,) that could possibly be regarded as the prototype of ‘I 
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insist upon Miss Sharp appearing.’ It is the instance quoted from the Kentish 
Sermons, English Studies X, 71; undoubtedly a word for word translation of 
an Old French idiom. 

Professor Curme’s reply has somewhat disappointed me. Questions as to 
the origin of a given construction cannot be solved by arguing about the 
nature and character of this construction in present day English, however 
interesting and suggestive the arguments may be. There is, of course, no 
objection to working backwards, but in giving illustrations Professor Curme 
should not have stopped at the modern stage of development. If he had given 
a series of quotations from early, particularly from Middle English, texts, he 
might have convinced me that in investigating the problem I was on the 
wrong track from the very start. < 

I am looking forward to the appearance of Professor Curme’s English 
Syntax, which, like his Grammar of the German Language will, no doubt, be 
a ‘standard work’. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAEF. 


Reviews. 


René Hucuon, Histoire de la Langue Anglaise. Tome II. De la 
Conquéte normande 4 I'introduction de I'Imprimerie (1066-1475). 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1930. VII + 392 pp. Broché, 60 fr. 


The plan adopted by Huchon in the second volume of his Histoire de la 
Langue Anglaise is the same as that upon which the first has been written. 
The result is that the book is neither a Middle English grammar in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the term, nor a connected history of English from the 
Conquest to the invention of printing, but a collection of short grammars. It 
is divided into three parts; part I deals with the epoch of transition (1066 - 
1160), part II with the dialectical literature of the thirteenth century, part 
III with the origin of literary English. The first part contains a short survey 
of the origin of Old French, and a few notes upon early and later Anglo - 
Norman. In this introductory chapter the Author also gives useful lists of 
A. N. words that found their way into English. The grammatical discussion 
of texts begins in part II. In dealing with a text the Author not only states 
the outstanding phonological and morphological features, but he also draws 
attention to syntactical peculiarities, and points out those elements of the 
vocabulary which for some reason or other are noteworthy. Whenever there 
is occasion for it, orthographical questions are commented upon. In all 
about fifty texts are thus treated, every dialect being, of course, represented. 

The Author's method is not new; it is very much the same as that adopted 
by Hall in his Selections from Middle English and by Wyld in his History 
of Modern Colloquial English, but while Hall gives long selections from 
the texts represented in his book, so that every form recorded in the gram- 
matical notes actually occurs in the pieces placed before the student, Huchon 
only prints short specimens of the texts from which he has derived his ma- 
terial. The advantage of working along these lines is that the student who 
wishes to know the main facts concerning the language of a given text, can 
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easily find what he wants. The obvious drawback is that he runs the risk 
of not seeing the wood for trees. Particularly as regards syntactical questions 
the student cannot but be seriously hampered by the absence of a synthetic 
survey of the various processes. 

What strikes one in going through Huchon’'s book is that sometimes there 
is a certain lack of proportion, that the space allotted to the discussion of a 
given text is not always commensurate with the length or importance of the 
respective document. Lazamon’s Brut, for instance, is despatched in 10 pages, 
while the Ancren Riwle comes in for 29 pages. 

In my review of the first volume of Huchon’s book (English Studies 
IX, 3, June 1927 )I considered it my unpleasant duty to call attention to 
a considerable number of details to which objections might be raised. The 
volume under review comes up to a much higher, in fact, to a very high, 
standard of accuracy. In a few places slight improvements might be made. 

p. 9. Was the v in O. F. jenvier, tenve an explosive ? 

p. 9 £. “les vibrations glottales de la consonne en voie d’amuissement se sont 
ajoutées 4 la voyelle bréve précédente et l’ont allongée, d’ot le roman 
*mese < mensem > afrs. meis; trans < tras > trés “(quoted from Juret, 
Manuel de phonétique latine, p. 333). The process described in this passage 
is not explained by giving a periphrasis of the term ‘Ersatzdehnung’ ,‘com- 
pensatory lengthening’. I do not mean to say that in dealing with histor- 
ical phonology every sound change ought to be explained: the reason of 
many changes is so obvious that every student with an elementary know- 
ledge of phonetics will see it at once. It is only in difficult cases that a few 
hints are not only helpful, but positively necessary. 

p. 12. chieef < caput ; chielt < calet. A note might have been added to ex- 
plain why the t disappeared in one case, and was preserved in the other. 

p. 18. The Author is very positive about the early A. N. ui spelling in words 
that have oi in Central French being only an orthographic peculiarity, not 
indicative of a sound change. This assumption makes it difficult to account 
for later forms like utaves, connustre, defuler, fusoun, jundre, etc., which 
occur pretty frequently. Some of these forms with u (< ui < oi) found their 
way into English, like brush, to crush, to cull, etc.; c{. also a rhyme like 
poynt : a~-mounte, Handlyng S., 9687. 

p. 19 £. In discussing A. N. vedud ‘vu’, cuntretha, etc., the Author remarks 
that the th spellings are evidently due to English influence. If I understand 
the Author rightly, he means to say that in early A. N. the voiced dental, 
if it remained medial, or became final, continued to be a stop. But how are 
we to account then for the fact that if English borrowed such words at an 
early date, they have th? Cariteb soon got lost again, but others, like plent- 
eth, cuntrethe, even occur in fifteenth century texts, and faith survives in 
present day English. 

p. 20. It is hardly correct to say that 1 mouillé ‘se réduit 4 la simple liquide’ 
or that gn is simplified to n. In both cases there was a phonetic change; see 
Stimming, Boeve de H., pp. 212 £., and 218 f. 

p. 29, note. As regards the influence of English on A. N. the Author might 
have consulted Burghardt, Ueber den Einfluss des Englischen auf das 
Anglonormannische, Halle 1906. 

p.46. The Lambeth Homilies cannot be southern. The important mono- 
graph by Stadlmann, Die Sprache der mittelenglischen Predigtsammlung in 
der Handschrift Lambeth 487, Wien und Leipzig 1921, and Wyld’s remarks 
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on the language of this text in his paper South-Eastern and South-East 
Midland Dialects in Middle English in Essays and Studies VI seem to be 
unknown to the Author. 

p. 57. The preposition of in Moni of pan floc-manna (Lamb. Hom.) may 
preserve its original meaning, and is not identical in sense with the of in on 
ban wege of ban sunfullan (Eadwine’s Cant. Ps.). er 

p. 69 and p. 76. The form noht cited on p. 67, and again in the table on 
p. 76, and-nouper, given on p. 67 should not have been adduced as proofs of 
the change of 4 > 9 in the later portions of the Peterborough Chronicle. 
Old English has nowiht, nowuht, nouht, noht by the side of nawiht, etc. and 
nohweper, nouper, noper by the side of nahweeper, etc. Hence M. E. has 
nought, not side by side with naught, nat. 

p. 69. The ending -an instead of -ab in we wurpian (Ailfric) may be due 
to the influence not only of the subjunctive, but also of the preterite. Further 
the ending of the plural of the preterite-presents may have to be reckoned 
with. 

p. 119. The form king in the Proclamation of 1258 does not necessarily 
point to the Midlands; it is found in all dialects. Late West-Saxon, the 
official dialect until the Conquest, has cing. 

In Chapter II, 120 ff. the Katherine Group, Lazamon’s Brut, and the 
Ancren Riwle are assigned to the South. This localization must now be 
regarded as antiquated; see especially Miss Serjeantson’s remarks on these 
texts in her article on The Dialects of the West Midlands, Review of English 
Studies, Vol. III, particularly p. 320 ff., and p. 323 ff. 

The S. E. Midland 4 < O.E. 21 and #2 in King Horn (see Hall's edition, 
grammatical introduction, p. XXII), which the Author also considers to be 
a Southern text, excludes the possibility of its belonging to the South. 

p. 184. Northern pare is not from O.E. per, but from O.E. para, which 
became fore in the Midlands. 

p. 185. The statement that in the North the ‘gutturales primitives’ lose their 
palatalization when initial or final is open to objection. The k and g (stop) 
in the Northern dialect (corresponding to [t/] and [j], [d3] respectively, 
in the Midlands and the South) are probably due to Scandinavian influence. 

p. 222. The Author says that Robert Mannyng nearly changes himself 
into a Scotchman by borrowing layth ‘loath’, because he wants a word to 
rhyme with feyth (H. S. 563 f.) A curious blunder! This lay, which is found 
pretty often in Midland texts, is, of course, of Scandinavian origin: O. Icel. 
leibr. Scotch laib has [a:]. 

p. 224. tunder may be a Scandinavian loanword : O. Icel. tundr. 

p. 238. ‘L’6 (in Sir Gawayn) semble prét a se confondre avec l'a’. If the 
ou, ow spellings were not introduced by the copyist, they show that the 
author of Sir Gawayn was acquainted with the Northern change of 6 > a. 

p. 282. The Author says he has not found a convenient edition of Chau- 
cer’s translation of the Romaunt of the Rose. There is one by Kaluza, 
Chaucer Soc. 1891. 

p. 284. What the Author says about Chaucer having i, e, ii (short and long) 
for O. E. ¥ and J, is not quite in agreement with the results of recent re- 
searches. Otherwise the sections on Chaucer's language (including syntax) 
and style are excellent, and form a valuable introduction to the study of the 
poet’s works. : 


Some portions of the large quantity of material stored up in the volume 
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under review require sifting. The Author does not distinguish between forms 
that may be accepted as genuine, and those which may have been, and often 
almost certainly were, introduced by a copyist. Forms found in the middle of 
a line are cited along with such as occur in rhymes, and may be looked upon 
as belonging to the language of the original. This proceeding sometimes leads 
to risky statements. Thus, on p. 227 we are informed that in the system of 
conjugation the author of Havelok hesitates between the ‘tradition’-of the 
South and that of the North, and that the same hesitation is found in Handlyng 
Synne. As a matter of fact, the rhymes show that in the original of Havelok 
the 2nd and 3rd persons sing. pres. ind. ended in -es, and that the present 
plural ended in -e(n). According to Boerner, Die Sprache Rob, Mannyngs 
of Brunne, p, 221 ff. the 2nd person sing. nearly always ends in -es, -ys in 
H. S.; -est only occurs a few times; the 3rd person sing. invariably ends in 
-es ; the plural ends in -(e)n, or is without an ending, but Northern plurals 
also occur. Silence as to certain facts may also result in the student being 
led astray. Thus, in treating William of Shoreham’s poems, p. 270 fE., 
Huchon omits to say that the only MS. containing these poems reflects the 
language of the original so imperfectly that practically only the rhymes are 
to be trusted. 

It is hoped that the above remarks will prove useful to the Author in 
preparing a second edition. They do not detract in any way from the value 
= oe ieee which I recommend to the attention of Dutch students of Middle 

nglish. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAP. 


Problems of Place-Name Study. Being a Course of Three Lectures 
delivered at King’s College under the auspices of the University of 
London by A. Mawer. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1929. 
8vo. pp. XII + 140. — 6 sh. net. 


In this course of lectures Prof. Mawer has tried to sum up for an un- 
initiated public the chief results of place-name study with special reference 
to the English Place-Name Survey. The details cannot be expected to strike 
the scholar as new, the book being founded on the materials of the published 
volumes of the English Place Name Society. But this makes the synthetical 
effort only more interesting. In the Ist Lecture (Racial Settlement) it 
is remarkable to find how precise our knowledge of the racial distribution of 
Celts, Saxons, Anglians and Scandinavians has become by the joint efforts of 
historians, archaeologists and place-name students. Even minor tribal units as 
the Hwicce or the Hestingas can be traced with fairly satisfactory accuracy. 
Of the Normans it is said that “they set a deep impress on our names, as a 
whole, not by planting new ones among us but by extensive, if unconscious, 
alteration of those already in use’’ (p. 36). 

The Vocabularyofour Forefathers is the title, and not a very 
adequate one, of the second Lecture, for it deals, not with the vocabulary at 
large, but only with those additions to the Old and Middle English dictionary 


_ which we owe to place-name study. It will be interesting to Dutch readers to 


learn that Poldre, with the meaning of Du polder, is recorded as early as 
1232 and is considered by Prof. Mawer a genuine English word, not a loan 
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from Dutch. I am not quite convinced that this is true, owing to the uncertain 
etymology of the word. Kiliaan has polder “‘poultry-yard”, which is identical 
with Low Lat. pullarium. Since both French basse-cour and English cockpit 
point to a low enclosed place as the normal abode of cocks and hens, it is 
perhaps not too bold to suppose that polre developed the meaning tract of 
drained land” out of the sense “low enclosed tract for hens’. Both senses oc- 
curring in Dutch and only the later one in English, it is not improbable that 
polder was borrowed at an early date from Dutch.— English peak prominent 
hill”, is explained as identical with Du pook “poker, dagger’’; if this is correct, 
poker, to poke are very likely borrowed from the Dutch (poken, to stir the fire). 
— The stem clap- as in Clapham and other place-names may contain an’ 
unrecorded OE *clopp “tree-stump” (p. 74); but it should be borne in mind 
that this is very hypothetical, the more since the ODu examples (Clapidorpa 
1117) offer no variants with o. 

The third Lecture (Lines of Interpretation) insists on the many 
difficulties of the etymological explanation of names. In some cases the 
topography is clear enough to make the interpretation self-evident. Very often 
one will hesitate between a common noun and a personal name as the first 
member of a compound. Our knowledge of the Old and Middle English 
personal nomenclature is far from being complete, especially with regard to 
pet-names and names of common folks. Another difficulty arises from the 
declined forms of nouns. A compound with the first element in the genitive is 
generally a personal name but the rule is by no means aa absolute one. And 
finally we have the vexatious question of the -ing termination, which seems to 
become more obscure in proportion to the new materials coming to light. The 
logical conclusion of this third Lecture is the all-important part played by 
personal names in the interpretation of place-names and the necessity for all 
place-name students to be thoroughly trained in personal nomenclature. It can- 
not be said that this has always been the case with most toponymists. 


Liége. Jos. Mansion. 


The Place-Names of the North Riding of Yorkshire. By A. H. 
SmiTH. (English Place-Name Society, vol. WV). Cambridge, 
University Press, 1928. — xlvi + 352 pp. — 20/— net. 


The contrast. between this volume and the preceding issues of the English 
Place-Name Society is complete, owing to the fact that Yorkshire once was 
a part of what may appropriately be called Scandinavian England. The 
differences between the North and the South of Great Britain are old and 
numerous. In the early days of the Heptarchy the powerful kingdom of 
Northumberland overwhelmed such small principalities as Sussex or even 
Wessex, whereas the rivalry of York and Canterbury asserted itself in 
religious matters. But the deep gulf which anyone acquainted with English 
life and manners feels to exist between North and South is of less remote origin 
and can be traced back to the all-important fact of the Viking settlements in 
the 9th and 10th centuries. A first group of invaders, consisting chiefly of 
Danes, settled in the South and centre of the North Riding. In 915 they 
were followed by Norwegians, coming from Ireland and in intimate association 
with Irish settlers. The thorough change brought about by the Norse invaders 
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can nowhere be better descried than in a survey of the place-names. The Old 
English nomenclature is almost completely wiped out, hardly a name being 
preserved in an older form than the 11th century. 

It would require the science of a well-equipped Scandinavian scholar as 
Dr. Smith to appreciate fully the great labour involved in the close discussion 
of the place-names of divers origin recorded in the present volume. A few 
examples may suffice. In names as Helperby, Hinderskelfe, the first-element 
of the compound is a woman's name in the genitive, from O. Norse Hjalp, 
gen. Hjalpar; Hildr, gen. Hildar, the ending -ar having no parallel in Old 
English. In Acomb, Wykeham, Airyholme, Newsham, Harome, Yarm, the 
final -m represents the -um (Dat. Plur.) of OE acum, wicum, ergum, niwehis- 
um, harum, géarum. But it is no doubt owing to Scandinavian influence that the 
~m was preserved as such, the regular evolution in English being -um > e(n). 
The Scandinavian character of the country is further emphasized by the 
vocabulary. Compounds of breidr, broti, by (more than a hundred), kelda, 
lopt, s&tr, skégr, etc. speak for themselves. Personal names are in majority 
Scandinavian, in some parts they outnumber the Anglian ones by two to 
one. In short the continental student feels rather bewildered when coming 
to this new and foreign land from the more familiar regions of central and 
southern England. 

The interpretation of personal names as given by the author is no doubt 
correct, as far as the scanty means at his disposition would allow. But one 
feels badly the need of a good comparative onomasticon of the West Germanic 
languages. The stress laid by Férstemann on the High German element, his 
complete incapacity to distinguish romanised names from genuine Germanic 
ones, the omission of English and Frisian forms, render his work worthless 
in many cases. The place Fadmoor (p. 62) points to a personal name Fadda, 
whereas Fawdington (p. 186) represents Falding- from a Fald- name. 
Faldunge is known in O. Swedish, but *Fadda is without parallel elsewhere. 
The Dutch surname Faddegon may be cognate, but I am unable to trace it 
back. An O. Du. Voute, pointing to *Falta, is attested in Voute de Mor 
ca, 1220. Serrure (Nr. 146), p. 125, 37. All these elements might be combined 
together and would suggest a stem Fald-, the meaning of which, however, is 
anything but clear. 

Another riddle is the signification of shackle in place-names (p. 51 
Scackleton, Shacklecross, Shackleford, Schakelhull [lost]).O. Du. Scalclethe 
1041, Scakeleda 1189 contains perhaps the same stem; lede is of uncertain 
meaning, but might be an equivalent of ford. In that case, Shackleford and 
Scakeleda would have the same sense. Mr. Smith suggests ‘pole’ on the 
authority of O. Norse skokull, Swed. skakel. This is perhaps too definite. 
In M. Du. schakel means a log fastened to a beast’s leg (‘een blok aan het 
been van dieren, voetkluister’ Verdam, s.v.). If ‘log’ in the general sense of 
‘bulky mass of wood’ is the original meaning, it would be easy to account 
for such compounds as ‘farm of the logs’ (Shackleton), ‘the wooden cross’ 
(Shacklecross), ‘the hill of the logs’ ( Schakelhull). And Shackleford would 
mean a place where the river has been rendered passable by means of logs. 
— Apropos of Malton (p. 43), the author suggests the loss of inter-vocalic th. 
This is of course possible, but we may have to consider the exchange of 
plill according to Sievers’ law (I. F., IV, 335-340); a similar case is Gybling | 
Gylling (p. 53). Cf. in O. Du. Snellingehem/Snethlingehem (O. Gent. 
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A few loose remarks may show the interest of the questions raised by the 
Yorkshire nomenclature. P. 118 Catwick is represented on the continent by 
several Katwijk’s in Holland (cf. Nom. Geogr. Neerl. Il 343; VI 83), 
Katwik and Cazenwichus in Germany (Forst.3 I 1653, 1655). A connection 
between these divers names is not improbable, some going back to kot (cot, 
kennel), but certainly not all. — Loose Howe (p. 80), OE lasebyrge and 
similar names contain lis, louse. In Bommershoven (near Tongeren, Belgium) 
a Luizenberg is known from the 14th century onwards (Du. luis, louse), 
another in Heule (De Flou s.v. Luizenberg). It is difficult to ascertain the 
real meaning of such denominations, which are proved to be very old by the 
Anglo-Saxon instances. — The change of h to sh in Shipton from Hipton 
(p. 15), Shawm Rigg (p. 122) from Halmerigg, is the same as in she from 
OE hie. All kinds of explanations have been propounded, but the Yorkshire 
examples show that the process was phonetic. Dr. Smith believes that the 
“change took place only in Scandinavian England”, which tallies with the 
distribution of hee and schee forms in Middle English. — It is noteworthy 
that wheel is a toponymical element applying to.a large circular valley (p. 131); 
also that pot is used of ‘‘a deep hole or cavity especially in the bed of a river, 
a pool” (p. 234). If the author is right in assuming a Scand. origin for the word 
(Swed. dial. pott, putt, water hole, abyss), we have here an interesting 
instance of the circuitous wanderings of words. The ultimate origin is evidently 
lat. puteus (though Falk & Torp, s.v. pytt, consider the term Germanic). It 
was borrowed in a special sense (pool) in High German (Pfiitze) and came 
finally into Scandinavian and English with a still more specialised meaning 
(gulf, abyss). 

A very large and complete map of the Riding is joined to the volume, which 
is in every respect a worthy companion to its predecessors. 


Liége. Jos. Mansion. 


Volkswirtschaftliches Wérterbuch, von Dr. HEREWARD T. PRIce. 
Zweiter Teil: Deutsch — Englisch 1). Pp. 676, 8vo. Berlin. Julius 
Springer, 1929. Cloth, RM. 32. 


It is gratifying to note that an English scholar has at last entered the field 
to give a fresh impetus to a branch of study that has hitherto found but scant 
recognition among his countrymen. 

Dr, Price may claim to be the first English writer that has tackled the 
arduous task of compiling an economic dictionary, and it is a claim that reflects 
the greatest credit upon him. As one of the assistants of Murray he has 
enjoyed the privilege of an unparalleled training as a lexicographer, while 
his subsequent membership of the staff of the “Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft 
und Seeverkehr” in the Kiel University has afforded him the opportunity 
to acquire the special economic knowledge indispensable for the task 
undertaken by him. 

The happy results of the favourable position Dr. Price has occupied are 
reflected in the great merits of his Dictionary. It bears the mark of great 
originality, and the author may rightfully boast that he can offer thousands of 


1) For a review of part I see E. S. IX (1927), 93-94.— Ed. 
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expressions that are not to be found in any other dictionary. However, this is 
not his chief claim to originality : it is naturally to be expected of a work of 
a special nature like the present that it should contain much matter not to be 
found in general lexicographical works. The chief merit of Dr. Price's Diction- 
ary lies in the fact that on each of its nearly 700 pages it bears the 
unmistakable stamp of being the outcome of independent reading and research. 
Immense quantities of reading matter must have been plodded through by the 
author before he could settle down to the task of preparing his work for the 
press. Innumerable interesting details go to prove that he has made a profound 
study of economics, as well as of the affairs of practical business life. 

Of course it is not to be expected that a careful reader, on going through 
the pages of the Dictionary, should find nothing to which he would not object 
more or less strongly. I may be permitted to give a few instances in which I 
cannot entirely agree with Dr. Price's translations. 

Abnehmecrkreis is translated by: customers collectively, the custom 
of a firm, but trade would be nearer the mark. 

Abschlusznota, note of sale ; better contract note. 

A bsenden: to consign is not restricted in business language to shipment 
by water only, while for Absender the term shipper, which according to 
Dr. Price is restricted to the U. S., is next to sender the most usual term in 
England as well, where on the other hand despatcher and forwarder are 
never used, 

A bsetzen, to dismiss ; better to remove. 

Abstimmen means not only fo outvote, but also to vote, to cast one’s 
vote, and further to reject. 

Achstransport is translated by transport by wag(g)on, land-borne 
trade, land-transport. I should prefer the more exact equivalents transport by 
road, road transport. 

Die Preise be haupten sich is fully equivalent to prices are steady, are 
maintained, but prices are firm is something slightly different. 

Besatzung is not only occupation of enemy's territory, but it also means 
the ship’s crew, which should not have been left out. 

Eilgut most closely corresponds to the English term fast goods. 

The term freight for Eisenbahnfracht is American; in England the 
goods transported are called goods, and the charge for the transport is railway 
carriage, rail charges, railage. 

Emissions-haus, issue-firm, -house; usually issuing firm or house. 

Erzeugerland, country of origin, more correctly producing country. 

Continental Gy mnasia correspond most closely to English Grammar 
schools. 

Hilfsbicher, auxiliary books, should be carefully distinguished from 
Nebenbiicher, subsidiary books. 

Kleinbiirgertum is translated by petite bourgeoisie. I should prefer 
the English term lower middle classes. 

' I doubt whether the word coker-nut is at present the more usual name for 
cocoa-nut; in business correspondence at any rate I have not found this 


to be so. 
Kollektivarbeitsvertrag, labour contract arrived at by collective 


_ bargaining, labour contract valid for a whole group of workers. A more direct 


equivalent is collective bargain, collective labour contract. 
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Kommanditisten are called general partners in English, while 
Komplementare are limited partners. 

Liegetage, lay(ing)-days, (days of) demurrage. German law makes 
a distinction between Liegetage, days on (rarely of) demurrage, and 
Ladezeit, Ladefrist, lay-days, rarely laying-days. 

Nachbérse, curb-market. This is the Wall Street term for the English 
street market. Nachboérsliche Kurse are called street prices in 
Throgmorton Street. 

Nachzugsaktie, on which a dividend is paid after the common or 
ordinary shares. Such shares are called deferred shares in English. 

Natirliche Person, physical person, real person. The technical term 
is natural person in English as well. 

English business people do not call a Spesenrechnung a bill of 
costs, which term is restricted to the legal profession, but a note of charges, 
charge note, also account of charges, as given by Dr. Price. 

Pa nti em ee. share of company-director or of employers (employees?) 
in profits,...... In this sense the English equivalent is bonus. 

The term 7 ara has been treated rather incompletely by the author, only 
real and usual tare being given, while Durchschnittstara, Ueber- 
tara and Amtliche Tara should have been included. 

Tiefspekulant, bull, will no doubt be a slip, just as the word netto 
for rein on page 414, and the verb to definite occurring on page 340. 

Behind Unternehmert, entrepreneur, enterpriser, undertaker, Dr. Price 
adds the following observation : ‘as yet no word has been coined in English 
which exactly translates —; entrepreneur and enterpriser are most usual in 
scientific publications, undertaker would be very good, but its usual meaning 
is Leichenbestatter. In certain uses it has been translated by “employer 
of labour’, in others by “capitalist...... ” Apart from the weakness of the 
argument against the use of the word “undertaker” it may be observed here 
that according to Marshall (Principles of Economics, London, 1920, page 745, 
note I) ‘this term, which has the authority of Adam Smith...... seems to be the 
best to indicate those who take the risks and management of business...... ze 
Marshall himself constantly uses the term in his book, so that it may safely be 
considered to have been definitely introduced into English. 

Notwithstanding minor blemishes such as those pointed out above, which 
are unavoidable in a first edition of a work like Dr. Price’s, I wish to express 
once more my unqualified admiration for the manner in which he has accom- 
plished his task. It is a distressing thing to consider that the Dutch, who are 
always prone to boast of the high level the study of languages has attained — 
among them, are still lagging behind so far in this field. As long as responsible 
persons do not hesitate to speak and write contemptuously of the language of 
commerce and economics as mere ‘commercial patter’ and “Hottentot’, there 
seems to be little hope for improvement, however. 


Wassenaar, H. JANSontius. 
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Modern Language Teaching and Learning with Gramophone and 
Radio. By THomas BEacu, B. Com. (London). Pp. VII + 99. Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 


This booklet is written by an enthusiastic advocate of mechanical aids in 
teaching foreign languages, who has experimented with the gramophone and 
with wireless in classrooms for years. Mr. Beach appears to know much 
about the various ways in which these new devices may be used and, what is 
more, to be well aware of their limitations and of the wrong methods of their 
application. Strange to say, in the majority of cases he cannot point out the 
right manner of making use of these educational appliances. Besides, his own 
arguments and the quotations from other authors, given to promote their 
introduction into classrooms, are such that in giving my opinion on their 
usefulness I can turn most of these statements against him. This is, of course, 
not so with the opening sentence of the preface: ‘We have still to discover 
the best ways of learning the essential elements of a foreign language’; nor 
with the following very general remark in the same preface: ‘No new invention 
is wholly a blessing or an evil’. But already what follows, however carefully 
worded, is not to be accepted without proofs: ‘In their proper place the 
gramophone and radio are most useful adjuncts to the learning of languages; 
too useful to be ignored.’ This is simply begging the question. 

In my opinion the author has utterly failed to convince the reader of the 
value of gramophone and radio for pupils. In the first place, if we consider the 
correctness of the quotations adduced, the assertion on p. V seems to be 
very doubtful, not to say quite unacceptable : ‘Hearing is undoubtedly the most 
highly evolutionised of all the senses; its pleasures are more acute, more 
endurable and more easily recalled than the pleasures of any of the other 
senses.Hearing is also the most delicate, as it is the most intelligent of the 
senses, and probably it is the most important — more so even than sight.’ 
Up to now I had always thought that sight was responsible for about nine 
tenths of our perceptions. — In the second place Mr. Beach overshoots his 
mark by using gross exaggerations like: ‘From the social point of view the 
invention of broadcasting is as significant for our children as the invention of 
printing was for our ancestors’ (p. V) or on p. 7, when speaking of the 
records of the International Educational Society, he repeats that they ‘reproduce 
not only the voice but the personality of the speaker’, or again on 
p. 66, where he states that ‘Radio gives the man himself, his personality, 
the élan vital that emanates from him.’ On the contrary, this is exactly what 
is lacking in these mechanical aids: however perfect the enunciation and 
elocution may be, we necessarily fail to see the face and its expressiveness 
and the gesticulations of the speaker, so that at least 50 % of his personality is 
wanting. — Thirdly, the author points out the scientific use of gramophone- 
records, which has nothing whatever to do with their educational use, so that 
this subject is entirely out of place in this booklet, cf. p. 29: ‘Again, some 
of our English dialects are to be preserved in order to obtain data on which 
it will be possible (by comparison with future records) to determine the 
factors that govern the changes which take place in our dialects.’ The same 
remark holds good for the use of the radio for the promotion of Harmony in 
International Relations, which is a thing quite apart from teaching purposes, 
cf. p. 67, where we read Mr. Baldwin's words: ‘I believe that wireless — 
ordinary, common or garden wireless — is going to be one of the greatest 
bonds between the common people of the whole world. 


E. S. XII, 1930, ; 13 
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But worse than all this is Mr. Beach’s lack of insight into the real difficulties 
that present themselves in class. Again and again he tries to defend the 
introduction of the adjuncts in question on the ground of saving labour. 
Already in the Introduction it says: ‘It is well known that oral methods of 
teaching foreign languages are exhausting, and we are foolish if we do not 
make use of the gramophone.’ In order to convince us further of the hard work 
a language master has to perform, the author quotes from Mr. Cloudesly 
Brereton: Modern Language Teaching (see footnote p. 6): “Teaching on the 
direct method, especially for the first two years, involves a far greater strain 
on the vocal organs than teaching in any other subject.... The extra strain 
is not merely on the voice, but on the mental alertness of the teachers. 
They literally have to do the thinking for some 25 to 30 pupils, and at every 
moment divine and straighten out the multiple difficulties of each, which 
may be difficulties of accent, grammar or comprehension.’ It will be clear that 
the second part of this quotation is damning for the use of mechanical devices: 
only a very intelligent and responsive master can tend to the individual needs 
of each of his pupils. No machine will ever be able to replace him in this part 
of his work. — Beside this inadequacy my principal objection to these 
educational appliances is that the pupils are necessarily passive during their 
use. This fact is more or less admitted on p. 25: ‘Listening to the gramophone 
records the boy appears to be passive’; though a little further on the remark 
is added: ‘keen attentiveness is required’. In order to eliminate this passiveness 
Mr. Beach wants us to follow Sir Fred. W. Mott’s advice (cf. footnote p. 35): 
‘Pupils should be encouraged to repeat the words of the records, for association 
processes are being set up in the brain between the auditory centres and the 
centres of phonation.’ Yet the preceding page contains a quotation which is not 
very promising in this respect: ‘to few men does mere receptivity give a 
vigorous impulse.’ Now this is to me the very essence of the affair. How is 
it possible that after this wise remark the chapter on p. 88 is subtitled: 
‘Listening to Gramophone Records equivalent to a long stay abroad.’ The 
give and take of conversations is replaced by the take only. And even if 
the pupils should repeat the words of the records, who can check the correctness 
of this imitation ? That a correct repetition is not to be expected is admitted 
by Mr. Beach himself on p. 36: ‘most of us are unconscious of the number of 
mistakes we make in speech, and stoutly deny them when they are pointed 
out to us.’ This proves that our hearing is at fault and that only individual help 
may be of use to us. 

I do not deny that the gramophone and the wireless may prove very useful 
in learning foreign languages; but the person using them should be either 
an advanced student, who knows what he wants to pick up, or an intelligent 
person of a linguistic turn adding a new language to the ones he is already 
master of. In class we may use a record spoken by a good actor, after having 
treated the poem or prose passage beforehand. This is the only case in which 
a good record can give something that may not in reason be expected of an 
ordinary language master, But even then it is more of the nature of a treat. 
In order to derive some lasting profit from such a record, it would have to be 
repeated many times, which would greatly impair the interest. of the class. 
Added to this the author himself must admit on p. 32: ‘Most of the records 
required by teachers have not yet been made: the records for teaching the 
foreign language in the elementary stages’; and on p. 96: ‘Only a few good 
records are available yet.’ So at the risk of being taken for a conservative as 
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far as the methods in question are concerned, I must state that this booklet 
has by no means shaken my opinion that the time to call in the aid of 
gramophone and radio for our work in class has not yet come (and I wonder 
if it ever will). The author has even confirmed me in this by writing on 
p. 86: “The besetting sin of most of our present language records and radio 
language talks is dullness’. Now, no sin is greater than this in teaching, for: 
“Tous les genres sont bons, sauf le genre ennuyeux.’ 


The Hague. L. J. Guirtarr. 


The Donne Traditicn. A study in English poetry from Donne to 
the death of Cowley. By GEorcE WILLIAMSON. Cambridge Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1930. X + 264 pp. $ 3.00. 


Of all the essays which have been written on Donne since his renewed vogue 
in our time, Mr. Williamson's is no doubt the most organic, profiting as it 
does by the combined researches of his predecessors. The American scholar is 
particularly indebted to T. S. Eliot: it is through his study of Eliot’s talent 
that he became absorbed in the Donne tradition. He has mastered so well 
Eliot’s point of view, that, should Eliot’s Clark lectures on the metaphysical 
poets be published in the near future, they would only afford a mostly 
retrospective interest. 

Up to now the chief business with students of Donne had been to 
emphasize his originality. They were succeeding in their task so well, that the 
metaphysical poet par excellence threatened to become the object of a clannish 
cult on the part of Bloomsbury semi-literati. The poet had little to gain by 
being taken up by the same people who went crazy over El Greco yesterday, 
as they probably go crazy to-day over Lautréamont. 

Mr. Williamson has been well aware of the danger of eccentricity for his 
author; since it was actually the taunt of eccentricity which caused his eclipse 
during two centuries. Connexion with Dante and Cavalcanti on the one side, 
and Baudelaire on the other, illuminating as it was so far as Donne's genius 
was concerned, did little towards explaining his place in English poetry. 
Although Eliot’s analysis of the nature of metaphysical thought may be 
described as final, he was content with no more than hinting at such writers as 
Chapman and Webster as those who had been occasionally metaphysical. 
But was Donne so much of an isolated figure in English poetry? Miss Elizabeth 
Holmes, whose illuminating book on Elizabethan imagery has been reviewed 
in English Studies a short time ago, has traced the dawning of metaphysical 
poetry in England through a close scrutiny of passages from several authors. 
Mr. Williamson’s method has the advantage of leaving out all possible 
ambiguity. His definition of conceit is clearer than Miss Holmes’; and when, 
at the end of his study, he is enabled to do away with his scaffolding, and 
asks the reader to regard Donne and his disciples not as ‘‘metaphysical” 
poets, but as poets tout court, we feel that he has done his author a service 
_ greater than which none could be imagined. 


The best justice that we can do the shortcomings of Metaphysical poetry is to judge 
them by the normal standards of good poetry, and not to excuse them in the name 
of quaintness and intellectual frippery. Let Jonson be such a standard, and we shall see 
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two results: first, the Donne tradition will be established as no aberration, but as part 
of the English tradition of poetry, and in his own times as the tradition; and second, 
the Donne tradition will be found to contain a large body of verse that meets the 
usual requirements of English poetry, and at times as well as the finest. 

Thus the fringe of-this tradition, involving the powerful figure of Jonson, is of 
vital importance in placing the tradition in the current of English poetry. Because the 
current of poetry seems to have descended from Jonson to Dryden, we have been 
blinded to the fact that Donne and Jonson codperated in moulding this current, 
which carried some of their qualities to the Augustans. (P. 211). 


It would be asking too much to expect Mr. Wiliamson not to overstress at 
times his substantially sound point of view. He tries, for instance, to minimize 
the influence of outlandish poetry (either Italian or Jesuit) on Crashaw, in 
favour of the Donne influence renewed through Cowley. But Crashaw’s 
mature genius develops along lines suggested rather by Continental than by 
English models, and the Donne influence has here, at the utmost, a negative 
function, as Mr. Williamson himself seems to admit when he writes (p. 122): 


If Crashaw, rather neglecting the reason of Donne, carries the ecstasy to its highest 
pitch, the analysis of Donne is at least present enough in his best poems to keep 
him from floating off into the mystical inane or falling into ornamental absurdities. 


Crashaw belongs rather to the school of Sidney than to that of Donne, 
but whoever says Sidney says Italianate tradition. Moreover the two schools, 
though ultimately deriving from the same headspring (which is, roughly 
speaking, Petrarca, considered as the epitome of the lyric poetry of the 
Provencals and stil nuovo), were in many respects almost antithetic. 

Mr. Williamson's definition of that kind of conceit which results in true 
poetry is based on Mr. Henry W. Wells’ idea of Radical imagery: “Radical 
imagery occurs where two terms of a metaphor meet on a limited ground, 
and are otherwise definitely incongruent. It makes excursions into the 
seemingly commonplace. The minor term promises little imaginative value.” 
This definition seems to Mr. Williamson to be especially cogent, “because 
in laying stress on the lack of intrinsic imaginative value in the minor term 
of the Radical image, it accounts for the imaginative distance between the 
terms of a conceit and thus gives us a means of distinguishing what seems 
to be a conceit lacking the fundamental brain work” that he has been 
analysing (p. 83). What is, then, the peculiar character of Donne’s sensuous 
thought, as it is conveyed by his verse ? ‘“By running his feeling through a term 
of little intrinsic imaginative value he succeeds in bringing out the full heat of 
his passion or the exact turn of his thought.... As our imaginative 
comprehension is retarded, the feeling burns itself in”. Though retarded, our 
imaginative sympathy is not suspended, unless the poet's figure fails. “His 
conceit is not a decoration, but a structural decoration which supports his — 
feeling and interprets his thought.” There is no division between images and 
meanings: and it is this unity which conveys that quality of sensuous thinking 
that has been recognized an abiding feature of good metaphysical poetry 
In his analysis of the metaphysical shudder Mr. Williamson follows closely 


in the footprints of T. S. Eliot, not without a slight t P 
American gaucherie (p. 93): ight touch of rather amusing 


Chiefly by means of the conceit the Metaphysi ir thinki 
physical poets gave th 

feeling connections with the strange, unearthly, and Sinble fetaile of sascueae one 
surrounds our life and bewilders us in the daily papers. Because of this magic we 
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see Donne's “bracelet of bright haire about the bone” under an almost unearthly 
light, and shudder at the strangeness of so simple a thing. These poets were masters 
at releasing some plangent suggestion that communicates an effect of terror to even 
slight emotions. No less a talent was required in the preaching of that age, and we 
must remember that Donne became their great divine through the very qualities which 
made him their master wit. 


Though here the main contention is right, we may feel a little put off by 
the expressions suggestive of penny dreadful emotionalism. This suggestion is 
fortunately dispelled when (on p. 95), apropos of a passage in Herbert's 
Vertue, Mr. Williamson writes: “This gives the thought a connection with 
the terrible nebula of emotion which constitutes the Metaphysical surprise and 
which Pascal felt in the terror of the infinite.” 

Of the many passages in this book which I should like to guote, I must at 
least draw attention to one from p. 34: 


We shall not be wrong if we conclude that the conceit is one of the principal 
means by which Donne chained analysis to ecstasy; never, we remember, more 
characteristically than in the poem called The Extasie. The nature of the minor term 
in his Radical image made the ugly and trivial-available for poetry, and opened a mine 
of realistic possibilities which his contemporaries too often were unable to fuse into a 
compelling metaphorical relation. In Donne and in the drama of his time, thought 
entered into imaginative content chiefly through this minor term, which thereafter 
did yeoman’s service for the Metaphysical poets. 


Donne connects with the past through Chapman, and with the future 
through Jonson. Of Chapman, who has a strong claim to be called the first 
Metaphysical poet, Mr. Williamson makes the keystone in his successful 
attempt at fitting Donne into the tradition of English poetry. In his pages on 
this particular point, the author has developed T. S. Eliot's suggestion with 
great skill. The Donne tradition was first established by the two sons of 
Lady Magdalen Herbert, Donne’s friend: Lord Herbert of Cherbury is at 
the head of the profane line of succession, while George Herbert opens the 
sacred line. Mr. Williamson gives a brilliant survey of the work of the 
various poets belonging to the Donne tradition, until, with Dryden, we see 
a revolution of taste almost happening under our eyes. A study of the evolution 
in the use of the image leads the American scholar to conclude that imagination 
is supreme in the Elizabethan image, that imagination and reason are 
contending in the metaphysical image, and that reason is supreme in the 
Neo-classical image. 

Mr. Williamson's penetrating study leaves hardly any blurred or hazy 
outline in the field it surveys. However, one would like to know more definitely 
to what authorities we are referred for the assertion (p. 116) that Donne 
“was doubtless influenced by Spanish literature.” Much has been rumoured in 
this connexion, but so far I have not come across a single satisfactory parallel. 
Also, although I have been among the first to enlarge upon Prof. Grierson’s 
suggestion of Donne’s affinity to certain aspects of Dante, I feel that we 
have no authority for pushing our conclusions so far as Mr. Williamson does 
in the following sentence (p. 137): 


The method of this Metaphysical poetry goes back to Dante, whence Donne may 
have drawn it, since we know that he read Dante, and since the resemblances 
between the two, different as they may be, are often too compelling to be disregarded. 
For poets in this tradition, love strikes fire in the intellect and philosophy itself 
becomes the language of adoration. 
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On another point, as I am personally called in guestion, I may be excused 
for replying here. On p. 95 foll. of my Secentismo e marinismo in Inghilterra 
I had tried to set side by side the beginning of Donne's Loves Deitie and 
Campion's ‘““When thou must home to shades of underground”, only in order 
to set off the characteristics of Donne’s manner. This is the passage of my 
book which has caused some misunderstandings, cwing, no doubt, to the 
imperfect way in which I have conveyed my idea. Mr. Williamson remarks 
that “‘it is useless to complain that Donne is not Campion or Villon, and to 
judge him as if he were.” I never uttered such a complaint; I only pointed 
out differences in treatment, and tried to lay stress on what seemed to me 
Donne’s chief novelty: “la sua dinamica, la sua dialettica.” Unfortunately on 
p. 102 I used an expression which was doomed to prove fatal: ‘“Le sue liriche 
non san mantenere lo slancio iniziale, ma perdendo il carattere d'effusione 
ingenua accennato nell’apritura, degenerano in faticosi e involuti labirinti di 
pensiero. Quasi si direbbe che talvolta vi sia un contrasto tra la forma dei suoi 
songs e la nuova materia che vi si adagia a stento.”” This statement seemed 
to M. Pierre Legouis sufficient to warrant his theory that Donne wrote 
verse with the help of diagrams like Puttenham’s (Donne the Craftsman, 
p. 39). To what I wrote on this point in a previous issue of English Studies 
(XI, 1, Febr. 1929), I may add here that if my words seem to countenance 
Mr. Legouis’ opinion, I must join arms now with Mr. Williamson in fighting 
against their alleged import. 


Firenze. Mario PRrRaz. 


DaniEL DEFOE, Essay on Projects (1697). Eine Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialgeschichtliche Studie. Von Dr. Phil. Ernst GERHARD JACOB. 
Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, 8. Band. Pp. 142. Bernhard Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig, 1929. RM. 8.—. 


The book is divided into the following chapters: Defoes Leben bis zum Jahre 
1702 ; Entstehungsgeschichte des “Essay on Projects’; Das Erfinderzeitalter ; 
Kurze Inhaltswiedergabe des Essays; Der politische Rahmen des ‘Essay on 
Projects”; die Frage nach der Urspriinglichkeit der Projekte; Wiirdigung des 
“Essay on Projects’; Der Geist des “Essay on Projects’; Die Persénlichkeit 
des Verfassers. 

Two. things give to the Essay on Projects its particular significance: it 
mirrors the social and economical conditions of 17th century England, and 
it marks the beginning of capitalism. 

The Essay was started at Bristol, where Defoe had taken refuge after his 
bankruptcy. During these years of compulsory exile, Defoe, (walking forth, 
like Pope's Man of Rhyme, on Sundays only) did every thing in his power to 
reduce his debt, declining an advantageous offer from commercial relations 
to come to Cadiz, where he would be beyond the reach of a hard law and 
merciless creditors. A few years after, we find him in London as adviser of 
King William. Serving the king is serving the people of England. If Parliament 
in its newly acquired importance, should become too arbitrary, the people, 
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such is Defoe’s conviction, should stand by the King. Up to 1702, there is 
nothing to record of Defoe but what is highly honourable. 

In 1692, then, the Essay on Projects was started. As a projector, Defoe 
holds an almost unique place in the late 17th century. Projection was rampant 
in England and abroad. Ben Jonson had given an early specimen of a 
projector in The Devil is an Ass. Many of these projectors are mere swindlers, 
parasites on credulity; some, though joining in the hunt after gain, are honest 
in their purposes. Defoe’s projects are not guides to wealth or profit: the 
interests they want to serve are chiefly ideal or humanitarian. Dr. Jacob ranges 
them under three groups: A. Handel und Finanzen, where Defoe insists e.g. 
on the desirability of the construction of good roads, with signposts for the use 
of travellers; of a revision of the law on bankruptcy, whose severity he knew by 
bitter experience; B. Soziale Fiirsorge, which includes a project to form a 
fund for widows out of a small charge monthly paid by every married man; 
a Workmen’s Compensation Act in embryo ; a scheme for building large mad- 
houses outside the towns: the madmen shall be supported by those voluntary 
madmen who take shares in lotteries, or — another suggestion, which is not 
without humour — by those who have received from Nature more than the 
average portion of reason, namely writers of books! The projects concerning 
the institution of an academy modelled on the Académie francaise and of an 
academy for women (group C. Erziehung und Bildung) are the best known 
parts of this greatly interesting Essay. 

One must agree with Dr. Jacob that Defoe’s Essay has never received any~ 
thing like justice from the hands of literary critics. It is true that, strictly 
speaking, it belongs to the domain of political economy, or to the domain of 
history, rather than to ‘that of literature. Dr. Jacob’s treatment of it, 
the thorough attention he gives to its after and before, pave the way for new 
searchers. One instance of the studious care with which the subject is handled 
may suffice: “Auch (des spanischen Erbfolgekrieges) miissen wir kurz 
Erwahnung tun, steht doch unsere Schrift gewissermaszen an der Schwelle 
dieses weltgeschichtlichen Kampfes. In den Friedensjahren 1697-1701 
beobachten wir in England eine rasche Hebung aller wirtschaftlichen Ver- 
haltnisse... Vielleicht war gerade dieser nun folgende langjahrige Krieg 
daran Schuld, dasz Defoes philanthropische Projekte in Wergessenheit 
gerieten. Andererseits aber kénnen wir aus den Projekten iiber Militarwesen 
die Absicht der Verfassers herauslesen, es miisse in einem nachsten Kriege 
um die militarische Bereitschaft Englands besser bestellt sein.” 

The clear style and the division and subdivision of the matter treated alsa 
tend to make Dr. Jacob’s book valuable as a book of reference for all whose 
studies touch Defoe as man, author, politician, or pioneer in social philosophy. 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN-VETH. 


Ueber Eigenart und Ursprung des englischen Naturgefithls. Von 
Hersert Huscuer. Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, 7. Band. Pp. 39. 
Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1929. RM. 2.—. 


What is the cause, asks the author, that Thomson, Macpherson, Scott and 
Byron have influenced the continent far more widely than other English nature 
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poets ? It is that their conception of nature is more nearly allied to the conti- 
nental conception than Wordsworth’s or Shelley's. Their descriptions are 
mainly objective, they paint a landscape in words. Wordsworth’s descriptions, 
on the contrary, are subjective, impressionistic, in the widest sense of the word; 
they render the impression a special object makes on his mind, the emotion 
it calls forth in him. The natural object has a spiritual life of its own, which it 
communicates to the poet. 

Coleridge, who, before his acquaintance with German literature (Kant), 
was Wordsworthian in his view of nature, expresses a continental, rather than 
an English, thought when he emphasizes the superiority of the inner life of 
man to external nature: 


O, William ! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 


Man is the true spiritual wealth of the earth. The same thought is expressed 
by Platen: ‘Wie ware es auch mdglich dasz die menschliche Seele und das 
Hochste was sie hervorbringt, nicht géttlicher ware als Steine und Pflanzen, 
Berge und Taler !’ Compare with these utterances Matthew Arnold’s Youth 
of Nature, where Nature asks 


Will ye not learn it, and know 

When ye mourn that a poet is dead, 
That the singer was less than his themes, 
Life, and Emotion, and I? 


The mystical trance, in continental poems, is described as the result of deep 
meditation on the beautiful;. English poets represent the experience as suddenly 
thrown over him who passively gives himself up to nature; it has the character 
of a sudden revelation. 

It is clear from what precedes that the “Naturdichtung der zweiten Person”, 
as Fehr calls it, must be richly represented in English literature: Childe Harold 
is practically a series of apostrophes. It is the “nach auszen dringende” 
character of Byron’s emotions that made him so popular on the continent. 

An intellectual analysis of the nature feeling of poets — it may seem 
incongruous. But the little book is much more, and it may be warmly 
recommended to students of literature. Some characterisations hit the mark 
so finely that one cannot read without murmuring soft applause. ‘Bei 
ihnen fehlt noch” — the author says on p. 8, referring to Lady Winchilsea, 
“das Ruhen der Empfindung auf unmittelbar geschauten Einzelheiten, und 
das Metrum ist bei ihnen noch zu eigenwillig bewegt, erinnert noch nicht, 
wie bei Gray, an den tastenden Schritt dessen, der dem Unnennbaren naht.” 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN-VETH. 
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Back to Browning. 


L’Art et la Pensée de Robert Browning. Par Paut pE REuL, 
Professeur a l'Université de Bruxelles. Pp. 327. Bruxelles, Lamertin ; 


1929. (Price ?) 


Robert Browning und die Antike. Von Ropert SPINDLER, Privat- 
dozent fiir Englische Philologie an der Universitat Miinchen. Zwei 
Teile in einem Bande. Pp. 369, 382. Tauchnitz; 1930 RM. 50.—. 


If we go back to Tennyson, taking, say, Harold Nicolson for our guide, we 
shall find that he stands no longer where he used to stand, and that his 
stature has shrunk.1) We return to Browning, guided by Paul de Reul, and 
discover that, though temporarily under a cloud which is not really a cloud, 
but rather the powder-smoke of contending literary schools, cliques and 
factions, — the rugged though genial veteran has not budged an inch, and 
that, if anything, the years have added to the six-feet-and-upwards that he 
stood in his stockings. 

But the discovery dves not fill us with great astonishment; we are much 
more astonished at the fact that we have always admired Browning for the 


right things. Anthologies might represent him sparingly, — and there is no 
doubt that a ‘representation’ consisting of nothing but The Pied Piper plus ‘I 
sprang to the stirrup’ amounts to a misrepresentation, — he has never been 


positively ill represented, as Tennyson has been repeatedly, whose Lord of 
Burleigh and May Queen and Enoch Arden continue to haunt the pages of 
continental schoolbooks put together by a race of ‘teachers of literature’ that 
may fairly be labelled ‘illiterate’. The Browning Society might treat us to 
searching disquisitions on cryptic passages in Sordello or The Ring and the 
Book, we were duly thankful, but did not greatly care, because there was 
always Saul, and Evelyn Hope, Abt Vogler, and Prospice, and A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral; and to the rubbly witticisms of Dominus Hyacinthus de 
Archangelis, Pauperum Procurator, we infinitely preferred the lyrical humour 
of Up at a Villa — Down in the City. And we might overlook just a few 
good things like Fifine at the Fair, but surely, that was a venial sin: had not 
we built, in some untrodden region of our minds, a fane to the writer of the 
Dramatic Lyrics and Romances, of Men and Women and Dramatis Personae, 
and did not our incense burn regularly there ? 

To Paul de Reul Browning and Swinburne are the outstanding peaks of 
Victorian poetry, and the volume under discussion marks an advance on 
the one on Swinburne which he wrote nine years ago, in that it is not the 
work of a partisan. He knows — with the inevitable exception of Spindler — 
the literature on the subject; opinions, verdicts, conclusions, pro and con, 
he weighs them, often arriving at some judgment that would seem to bear 


1) “....if we consider it reasonable and right that Tennyson should also stand among 
the poets, let us, for the present, forget the delicate Laureate of a cautious age; the shallow 
thought, the vacant compromise; the honeyed idyll, the complacent ode; let us forget the 
dulled monochrome of his middle years, forget the magnolia and the roses, the indolent 
Augusts of his island-home; forget the laurels and the rhododendrons. 

Let us recall only the low booming of the North Sea upon the dunes; the grey clouds 
lowering above the wold; the moan of the night wind on the fen; the far glimmer of marsh- 
pools through the reeds; the cold, the half-light, and the gloom.” 

Tennyson. By Harold Nicolson, p. 303. (Constable). 
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the stamp of finality. Setting down nought in malice, he does not fear to 
point out flaws and weak spots, both in Browning's theories and in his practice. 
The poet’s ultra-romantic conception of sexual love, which in his very best 
moments blossomed into lyrics like Prospice, is often enough responsible for 
the views expressed in The Statue and the Bust and not a few other poems, 
views which kindle Professor Irving Babbitt’s anger, and fill the mind of many 
a present-day reader with misgivings. His manly style, a constant protest 
against euphemism, his diction, which includes any word or phrase that will 
serve its turn, no matter how common, hackneyed or vulgar superior persons 
may think it, they often become mannerisms, and, satisfied that he understands 
his own meaning, he repeatedly disdains to study the convenience of even the 
most sympathetic reader. ‘Il semble croire, par moments, que l'écrivain ait 
pour mission de nous donner sa penseé dans sa genése, sans la soumettre a 
aucune norme extérieure de convenance ou de clarté’. (p. 96). On the other 
hand Browning ‘parle autrement que la plupart des poétes, non par affectation, 
mais parce qu'il voit et pense autrement. Son obscurité, en ce sens, lui fait 
honneur. Le public, en effet, trouve obscur tout ce qu'il ne reconnait pas. Si 
l'on ne songeait qu’ a lui plaire, l'art deviendrait superficiel et cesserait de 
croitre. Les écrivains prudents n'expriment que ce qui “se rend aisément”’. 
Ils éliminent les idées trop subtiles.... Browning.... adopte le principe 
contraire: dire comme il pourra ce qu’on n’a point dit avant lui. Il hait l'art 
facile, A portée générale, sociale; il donne le plus individuel de lui-méme et 
développe ainsi l’'individualisme du lecteur.... I] faut, pour le lire, un effort 
d’adaptation, un mise au point. Mais.... quoiqu’on pense de ses défauts, il 
a un style. Il en connait le prix: “Quel travail que la vie d'un artiste! Il 
apprend d’abord ce qu’on a fait avant lui; puis il essaie de parler, malgré 
cette clameur qu’ on n’a jamais vu cela!” (p. 97). 

‘Ce style, avec ses vertus et ses défauts, présente pour nous un intérét 
particulier. I] est moderne, il semble d’hier. Des écrivains francais aussi divers 
gue Paul Claudel, Paul Valéry, d'une part, puis Morand, Giraudoux, Cocteau 
(premiére maniére) ont ceci de commun avec Browning qu'ils exigent du 
lecteur un bien plus grand effort que leurs devanciers.... Chez tous, méme 
pay, d'explications, méme compression, méme abord énigmatique....’ 
(p. 107). 

In setting himself to discuss Browning P. de Reul has tackled an entirely 
up-to-date subject. In spite of the complaint with which he winds up his 
study: ‘en pays de langue frangaise on ne le connait guére’, we may safely 
assume that he cannot lack readers where his influence is so manifest. Of 
course he appeals only to an élite, but in his own country things are just the 
same. And de Reul’s admirably sane and eminently readable book is bound to 
enlarge the poet’s circle of continental readers considerably. 

This is not to say that it is in every way perfect. There are translated 
passages which cannot be correct. Surely, when ‘Gigadibs the literary man’ 
was taking wine with Bishop Blougram and 

played with spoons, explored his plate’s design, 


And ranged the olive stones about its edge, 
While the great bishop rolled him out his mind, (my italics) 


what Monsignor did was not ‘dismissing Gigadibs from his mind’ 1), but telling 


a ea rresearle journaliste, gui jouait avec ses noyaux d’olives, tandis que l’évéque ,,le roulait 


hors de sa pensée,” . ... se décide bientét 4 acheter un équipement de planteur et a gagner 
l'Australie.’ (p. 314). 
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him what he thought, or pretended to think; ‘rolled out’ must mean unfolded. 
— The poet's ebullition in a letter to Elizabeth Barrett (February 1845) 
running, ‘I shall do all under your eyes and with your hand in mine, all ! 
was intended to do’, (my italics) does not mean: “Tout ce que j'avais l'intention 


ee je le ferai sous vos yeux, votre main dans la mienne.’ (page 38) 
n 


Who thinks — would he have no one think beside? (p. 123) 


taken from Hohenstiel-Schwangau, have is not a ‘subjonctif présent’ but an 
infinitive. 

That was a firebrand at each fox’s tail 

Unleashed in a cornfield, (page 128) 


quoted from The Ring and the Book I, 216, 217, is not a comparaison rustique 
but ‘une comparaison biblique’, and alludes to the story of Samson and the 
Philistines. 

The thought expressed in Fifine at the Fair CXXVIII: 


For bodies sprouted legs, through a desire to run: 
While hands, when fain to filch, got fingers one by one, 


partly quoted on page 140, is neither Lamarckian nor Darwinian, but derives 
from Schopenhauer. 

And what induced the author to transform Caliban’s otter into a seal? 
(‘le phoque mouillé, noir et poli....’, p. 114). 


But quitting fault-finding, let us quote from Paul de Reul again, to introduce 
Spindler’s monumental book of reference : ‘Browning, saturé de l'expérience du 


Vieux Monde, oublie.... l'ignorance du lecteur. Il croit toujours parler “a 
des fréres” capables de reconnaitre au vol une citation de I'Odyssée ou I’'Ode 
a Virgile d’Horace.... Sa science fera longtemps encore la joie des 


annotateurs.’ (p. 138). 

Spindler is not concerned with Browning's status in literature; he takes that 
status for granted, and remembering that Browning was a learned poet, who 
had ransacked several ages and spoilt many climes, he has undertaken to show 
in how far he has been influenced by the classic and semi-classic authors of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Next remembering that Euripides was the favourite 
both of Robert and of Elizabeth, and that Balaustion’s Adventure, largely base’ 
on a Euripidean text, enjoyed an immediate (though not overwhelming) success 
on publication, he has devoted most of his time and space to ‘die beiden 
grossen von der Antike inspirierten Dichtungen Browning's’, Balaustion’s 
Adventure and Aristophanes’ Apology, occupying the first volume (369 
pages). In the second volume he considers the smaller poems which owe their 
existence to Hellas and Rome, besides sporadic allusions to classic sources, 
likewise the three translations, one from Aeschylus, (Agamemnon), two from 
Euripides (Alkestis, incorporated with Balaustion’s Adventure, and Herakles). 

It will soon be recognised that to the serious student of Browning Spindler’s 
competent, painstaking and conscientious work must be considered indispens- 
able. It is impossible for me now to do full justice to the great erudition it 
displays, and I propose to discuss certain details at some future time in the 
pages of this paper. Though first of all a book of reference, it contains pages 
upon pages of lucid discussion that are as readable as anything by Jakob 
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Burckhardt or Wilamowitz and that display the author’s insight and indepen- 
dence of judgment to the best advantage. 

To mention two points, why did the Brownings feel attracted towards 
Euripides ? Surely the fact that the latter was, sometimes to his detriment, a 
raisonneur and an innovator, is not sufficient as an explanation. Spindler 
supplies a third reason, and a far better one: the Brownings loved and 
admired him for his profound knowledge of the human heart. 1) “Die Tiefe und 
Vielgestaltigkeit der bei Euripides behandelten Probleme wird Browning 
gelockt und gefesselt haben.’ And why did Swinburne hate Euripides ? I have 
always supposed it must have been Jowett’s influence. But Spindler gives 
something more tangible: in his heart of hearts Swinburne, the modern 
Pagan, detested the potential Christian that he descried in the Athenian 
dramatist. But besides: Robert and Elizabeth ‘freuen sich dessen, dass sie 
Menschen des 19. Jahrhundert sind, und wenn sie auf die Antike ihre Blicke 
zuriicklenken, tun sie es, um das Allgemein-Menschliche, das zu allen Zeiten 


Geltende, darin zu entdecken.... in Euripides sehen sie den tber die 
Grenzen des Raumes und der Zeit sich hinwegsetzenden Geist .... Swinburne 
sucht...., ganz ahnlich wie Shelley, keine Probleme in der Antike, keine 


Manner und Frauen, sondern abstrakte Schénheit, klassische Abgewogenheit, 
liebliche Musik, Rhythmus und Kadenz, Robert Browning dagegen das Tosen 
und Branden des Lebens....’ 


Zaandam. WILLEM VAN Doorn. 


Hogarth Lectures on Literature. No. 8. The Whitligig of Taste, 
by E. E. Ketiet. Hogarth Press, London. Pp. 160. Price 3/6. 


For crispness of style and width of sweep Mr. Kellet’s essay ranks with the 
volume on Tragedy by Mr. Lucas (no. 2 of this series, recommended in these 
pages last year.) One pleasure of these well written short studies on large 
subjects is that the reader is taken so rapid and exhilarating a trip, in this 
case from ancient Athens and Rome to modern England. and through five and 
twenty centuries, all in a day. 

Mr. Kellet’s subject is the incessant variation of taste in literary style. 
The causes why taste varies from age to age are not always of a literary 
nature. They may be bound up with political events, such as the battle of 
Salamis, the defeat of the Armada, the French Revolution, the Great War. 
In most cases it is possible to date works as.anterior to these events, by their 
style alone. Fundamental advances in science too, will be found to affect the 
style of a generation; the influence of Darwinism, Freudism, the rise of 
sociology, are cases in point. Geographical discovery produces romantic 
descriptions of El Dorado and Magic Islands, in a style adapted to that 
sphere, which later on with the spread of more accurate knowledge yields to 
the more exact cosmopolitan quality demanded in modern literature. 

Literary causes proper which may revolutionize taste and style operate 
through the discovery of an entire foreign culture, as when victorious Rome 


1) There may have been a fourth: sympathy with the victim of Aristophanes’ conspuez. 
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subjected herself aesthetically to conquered Greece. Other instances are the 
spread of the Shakespeare cult in Germany in the latter half of the 18th century, 
and the return wave of German studies in England. At present a general 
mutual interest has grown up between all the great literatures, so that we 
may look forward to international fashions in style. Apart from “‘influences”’ 
there is an internal process that causes taste to ebb and flow, and that is the 
sheer desire for novelty. A fashion once started may catch on for no very 
obvious reason, and become general, until imitation exhausts the freshness 
and the charm, and decay sets in, when almost any new vagary will be 
welcomed for the sake of a change. 

Mr. Kellet describes in clear outlines and with telling detail, the main 
currents of literary taste in Greece, Rome, Elizabethan England, the age of 
the English Classicists, the Romantics and the Victorians; and he might to 
our delight have written more chapters dealing with the “Nineties”, the early 
Georgians and the Modernists, but for the complexity of present-day 
conditions, and perhaps for fear of the ferocity of living writers as compared 
with those who safely belong to history. 

Some of the lessons that emerge from Mr. Kellet’s survey are that under- 
neath the predominant taste of each particular age (and race) there are 
always under-currents. History shows that there are no immutable canons of 
literary taste; excellence of style is a relative notion, and any style that has 
satisfied a large section of any generation of readers has been so far a good 
style. There is no verdict of posterity ir matters of style, for the successive 
generations keep reversing the judgments of their predecessors. 

One of the more elaborate digressions is the discussion of the style of the 
Authorized Version, a style at first not greatly liked, but endeared through 
custom, solemn associations and tender memories, until criticism was lost 
in gratitude. What Mr. Kellet shows of the English Bible version is also 
true of the Vulgate, of Luther’s Bible, the Dutch Staten-Bijbel and probably 
other versions as well. Strangely enough Mr. Kellet insists on a marked 
difference in stylistic taste between Orientals and Westerners. But if the 
influence of Bible versions on the texture of Western-European style and 
rhythms is really as pervading as is generally claimed, then the nations of the 
West have found an Oriental style quite congenial. 

The reading of Mr. Kellet’s treatise is a real joy, proportionate to the 
reader’s literary culture. Most of us will, I fancy, feel more at home in the 
later English chapters than in the classical chapters with which the book 
opens, — but that is no fault of Mr. Kellet’s. 


Hogarth Lectures. No. 11. Politics and Literature, by G. D. H. 
Cote. Pp. 160. Price 3/6. 


Mr. Cole’s essay deals with a number of political and social treatises written 
in English from Richard Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity down to the 
threshold of the Victorian Age. To bring the discussion down more nearly 
to the present day, as the author had in mind, will take at least another 
volume, which we hope Mr. Cole will give us when leisure serves him. This 
may not be for some time, for to his academic work has now been added 
service on the Economic Council created by the present Parliament. 

In the present volume Mr. Cole might with advantage have left on one side 
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generalities on the affinity of form and content in wordcraft and on the 
styles of Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Defoe, Swift, Burke and others, 
adequately dealt with in literary manuals. Instead we should have been 
grateful for some representative passages. The Dutch student will find 
some good specimens in Mr. J. H. Schutt’s new Introduction to English 
Literature (Bacon, Hobbes, Clarendon and Milton, and no doubt further 
extracts in the forthcoming second volume). I am also fortunate in possessing 
a shilling volume of Famous Pamphlets edited by Prof. Henry Morley 
(Routledge 1886), containing besides Areopagitica, Saxby’s Killing no Murder, 
Defoe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters, Swift's Modest Proposal (to eat the 
children of the Irish poor), Steele’s Crisis and Bishop Whately’s Historic 
Doubts respecting Napoleon Buonaparte, an astonishing shillingsworth of 
the sweating days of laissez faire, when the cost of labour, materials, and 
booksellers’ profits must have been vanishing quantities. 

The amount of high-grade political literature in a nation with so great a 
political and literary tradition as the British is overwhelming, even during 
the limited period dealt with by Mr. Cole in the present volume. Mr. Cole, 
the author of Socialism Rethought and other solid works guides the student 
competently through the phases of the theory of the Social Contract, of the 
Divine Right of Kings, the busy world of the 18th century social philosophers 
and pamphleteers, the theorists of the Age of Revolutions (the Industrial, 
the American and the French Revolutions), dealing with Bentham, Godwin 
and Cobbett, up to the rise of what was at first “the dismal science’ of 
economics, dismal, because it was for long divorced from the ethical ideal of 
banishing poverty and degradation from our world, and also dismal because 
of its uncouth terminology. After all economics and sociology are not so much 
exact sciences as branches of the art of life. 

There is a useful list of the principal political writings in English from 
which the reader, guided by Mr. Cole’s comments and appraisals, may make 
a choice of pieces to be read entire, and others to be dipped into. 


Leeuwarden. J. L. Carpozo. 
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R. Galland, Alice Meynell. — P. Ch auvet, L’Angleterre et la Corse. — P. Dottin, 
du nouveau sur Richardson (documents inédits).— J. Derocquigny, Note lexicologique: 
le mot danger dans Shakespeare. — Id., vii, 6. Aofit 1930. C. Cestre, Walt Whitman: 
le mystique, le lirique. — P. Dottin, L’Accueil fait 4 Pamela. — L. Bonnerot, La 
jeunesse de Matthew Arnold. — A. Brulé, Le titre des Discoveries de Ben Jonson. — 
L. Edel, A note on translations of Henry James in France. — R. Pruvost reviews 
Zandvoort, Sidney’s Arcadia: a Comparison between the two Versions. 


Les Langues Modernes. xxvii, 2. Mars 1929. F. Mossé reviews Vechtman-Veth, 
A Syntax of living English. — Id., xxvii, 3. Avril 1929. E. Renoir reviews Kruisinga, 
An English Grammar for Dutch Students, vol. I. — Id., xxvii, 4. Mai 1929. F.-C. Dan- 
chin, Elisabeth et Essex, d’aprés Mr. Lytton Strachey. — Id., xvii, 8. Nov.-Déc. 1929. 
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P. Yvon, La Renaissatice gothique en Angleterre, I. — Id., xviii, 1. Janv.-Févr. 1930. 
P. Yvon, La Renaissance gothique en Angleterre. I]. — H. Servajean, L’art frang¢ais 
aux Etats-Unis. — Id., xxviii, 2. Mars 1930. G. Joussaume, Sur Thomas Hardy. 


A propos de quelques livres. — Id., xxviii, 3. Avril 1930. A Rivoallan, Autour de 
V'Irlande. 

Revue de I’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. xlvi, 8-9-10. Aofit.-Sept.-Oct. 1929. 
H. Servajean, Les Etats-Unis d’aujourd’hui. — Id., xlvi, 11. Nov. 1929. P. Dottin 
reviews Schutt, An Introduction to English Literature, I. — Id., xlvii, 1. Janv. 1930. 
H. Barthe, Du régime similaire des verbes en anglais. — Id., xlvii, 2. Févr. 1930. 
R. Leclerc, Taine et Angellier. — Id., xlvii, 6. Juin 1930. P. Dottin, Les sortiléges 
de Mrs. Virginia Woolf. — Id., xlvii, 7. Juillet 1930. P. Dottin reviews Zandvoort, 
Sidney’s Arcadia: a Comparison between the two Versions. 


American Studies. 


The study of American literature is little cultivated in Holland. Some of the 
leading magazines and newspapers do, indeed, devote a certain amount of 
space to reviews of the work of contemporary writers, chiefly current fiction; 
but one looks in vain for critical or scholarly contributions of a more permanent 
character. None of the fifty odd doctoral dissertations published since 
graduation in English became possible some ten years ago, has an American 
author or a period of American literature for its subject.1) Apart from W. van 
Doorn’s articles on American poetry published in English Studies in 1926 
and 1927, a search for Americana in this or any other Dutch modern 
language journal would yield but meagre results2). A history of American 
literature written by a Dutchman does not exist. 

In France and Germany things are very different. When in 1923 the 
distinguished group of French “‘anglicisants’’ who had hitherto contributed 
to the Revue Germanique thought the time had come for a separate organ 
of English studies in France, it was a Revue Anglo-Américaine that 
they founded. The subjects of the articles in the first number are characteristic 
of the range of interest of its supporters: William James Bergsonien ; La 
politique monétaire des Etats-Unis; H. G. Wells et l'action; Artistes 
américains en France; Le Beggar’s Opera a Paris ; Nouveaux renseignements 
sur Wordsworth et Annette Vallon. In Germany, though none of the numerous 
journals devoted to the language and literature of English-speaking countries 
contains a specific reference to America in its title — a fact perhaps accounted 
for by the circumstance that all of them date their origin back to years before 
the Great War, and some far back into the nineteenth century — the tables 
of contents testity to a lively interest in American studies. 3) In both countries 
the presses are turning out an increasing number of books on every aspect 
of American literature and civilization. 

Turning to the post-war files of American scholarly journals, one finds 
a fair sprinkling of articles and book reviews dealing with American literature. 
- Studies in Philology, published at the University of North Carolina, periodically 
devotes a special number to ‘American Studies’, the ‘Fifth Series’ of which 
has just appeared.4) Five years ago, a group of linguists founded American 
Speech, a monthly (now bi-monthly) magazine devoted to research in American 
English. In March, 1929, there appeared the first number of American 
Literature, a Journal of Literary History, Criticism, and Bibliography, published 
by the Duke University Press, with the co-operation of the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Association of America. With these 


1) In 1924 a student of Dutch graduated on a thesis on Edith Wharton (see E. S., VI 
¢ 229: 
Bea keades a be made of an article by R. Pennink on “Potgieter en de Amerikaansche 
Letterkunde” in De Nieuwe Taalgids, XXIII (1929), pp. 273-294. 

3) It should be added that this tendency is more in evidence in educational journals 
like the Zeitschrift fiir franz. und engl. Unterricht than in a purely scholarly publication like 
Anglia; though even the latter contained an article on Eugene O'Neill some time ago 
(LII, 3, 1928). j : 

4) See especially Leisy, Materials for investigations in American literature, Studies 
in Philology, XXII (1926), pp. 90-115. 
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publications the status of American studies as a distinct branch of scholarship 
may be said to be definitively established. 

Before entering on a discussion of some recent contributions to the subject, 
it may be worth while to inquire how far the aims and methods of the new 
discipline run parallel to those of the parent philology.The traditional conception 
of English studies as still largely prevalent in this country is that of a dichotomy 
into language and literature, with a greater or less amount of realia thrown in to 
round off the whole. In what may be termed post-graduate study, the carrying 
on of research astride of the dividing line is not encouraged. The results appear 
to be more favourable in the department of language than in that of literature ; 
in the latter, Holland has not really produced any scholarship of the first 
order, In Germany, the post-war period has witnessed a notable change in the 
views of philologists on the aim and scope of modern studies. Though the old 
quarries continue to be worked, the main effort, not only in educational circles, 
but to an increasing extent in the Universities too, 1) is now directed to what 
is called Kulturkunde, the study of every aspect of cultural life, contemporary 
as well as historical. According to the nation that forms the object of study, 
Kulturkunde branches out into Englandkunde, Amerikakunde, Frankreich- 
kunde, and so forth. Each of these constitutes a complex of special fields of 
inquiry, among which language and literature figure side by side with history, 
geography, art, law, and other aspects of the national life, all directed and 
subordinated to the one central idea. It is clear that this orientation offers 
a near approach to that of classical philology ; its outcome may be seen in 
such a work as Englandkunde, one of a series of projected Handbiicher der 
Auslandskunde, which is shortly to include a volume on America as well. 2) 

In spite of various objections that may be raised against the theory and 
practice of Kulturkunde, it represents a valuable attempt at synthesis in an 
age of over-specialization, and seems to offer a better foundation for a 
programme of American studies than the time-honoured restriction to language 
or literature. It is one of the attractions of the subject that the comparatively 
short history of either makes it possible to apply oneself to American philology 
as a whole. If, on the other hand, any one should imagine that it lacked 
sufficient substance to occupy a student's whole attention, it may be pointed 
out that, so far from constituting a self-contained field of inquiry, it can only 
be pursued on the basis of, and in constant connection with, English philology; 
and, furthermore, that, even apart from any theories about Kulturkunde, or 
what not, an exact knowledge of the background is indispensable for the 
study of American literature, and takes a greater effort to acquire than 
in the case of the literatures of the more familiar nations of the Old 
World. The study of American literature implies the study of American 
civilization, 3) 


For an introductory survey, the Dutch student is almost entirely dependent 


1) “Ohne jede Frage muss die Kulturkunde im Mittelpunkt des Unterrichts stehen, 
und. die Universitat muss in dieser Beziehung noch weit mehr als bisher die Fiihrung in die 
hay oe : einer zur Anglia, June 1929, pv. 190. 

ee English Studies, XI (1929), 70-72. Also the introductory chapter to A Guid 
to English Studies, E. S., VII (1925), 1-4. On similar developments “t Rane and Raglan 
we. ‘aon at prescut refrain from entering. 

s regards the study of the language, we may for the present refer t i 
by Massey, The Divergence of American from English, American Speak VI. 1 Ge 1950, 
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on foreign sources. Huizinga’s two books, Mensch_en Menigte in 
Amerika (third edition, 1928) and Amerika Levend en Denkend (1926), 
form an important exception, and rank with the best of what has been written 
abroad. Perhaps the chief merit of these books is that, while the author's 
standpoint is thoroughly European and, therefore, of necessity critical, his 
conclusions are not vitiated by that incompatibilité d’humeur which makes, 
for instance, Duhamel’s Scénes de la Vie Future, whatever its value in other 
respects, one of the worst possible introductions to the subject. For the student 
of American as well as of English philology, as a recent reviewer of 
Englandkunde has reminded us, ‘the faculty of appreciation’ is prerequisite. 
“There must exist a bond of sympathy between himself and the people whose 
language and literature he is to study. Their salient characteristics must not 
arouse his antipathy, or he will fail of his object.” 1) For a Dutch student it will 
probably be easier to act up to this standard in the case of England than in 
that of America ; it often seems as if between American and European ways 
of thinking and living there is a great gulf fixed. Yet if there is to be know- 
ledge and understanding of things American, Amerikakunde in the real sense 
of the word, this gulf will have to be bridged. The bond of sympathy, if it is 
to exist at all, can only come from prolonged and careful study ; but no one 
should undertake this study who lacks that detachment without which no 
unbiassed judgment is possible. 

A writer who possesses the gift of sympathetic penetration into the American 
mind to a high degree is Walter Fischer, whose anthology of American 
prose (Leipzig, 1926) was reviewed in this journal three years ago (vol. IX, 
pp. 209-210). In 1928 he published a little volume entitled Hauptfragen der 
Amerikakunde (Bielefeld, Velhagen & Klasing), consisting of five essays 
and studies, some of which had been previously published in magazines, or 
delivered as lectures. The first deals with the population of the United States, 
and traces briefly the history of immigration and settlement from the earliest 
times to the present day. Special attention is naturally devoted to the German 
element and its share in the making of modern America. Dutch immigration 
is only mentioned in passing, and is included in the figures for the German 
section borrowed from Faust, Das Deutschtum in den Vereinigten Staaten 
(Leipzig, 1912); on this subject we now possess a standard work by Van 
Hinte, De Nederlanders in Amerika (2 vols., 1928) 2). The next two 
chapters, entitled “Von der amerikanischen Geisteshaltung’, and ‘Amerikanische 
Kultur in amerikanischer Beleuchtung’ form the most important part of the 
booklet. In them Fischer discusses the salient features of the American 
national character, attempts to trace their historical development, and draws 
a picture of the intellectual ferment in twentieth-century, especially post-war, 
America. The remaining chapters deal with American universities, and with 
some peculiarities of American English. In the preface the author promises 
another volume especially devoted to American literature, to be published in 
the same series ; the Introduction to Amerikanische Prosa shows that we may 
look forward to a well-informed, well-balanced treatment of the subject. 

Over and over again Fischer warns against a tendency to which Europeans 
are only too prone, of basing their views of America exclusively on the 


1) J. Kooistra, in Neophilologus, XV _ (1930), p. 290. Whether ‘the gift of imitation’ 


is equally indispensable may seem open to doubt. 
2) Reviewed at length by Steinmetz in Mensch en Maatschappij, Jan 1930, pp. 12-36, 
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denunciations of American critics. After quoting the words of a former 
President of the University of California on the part played by the colleges 
in American education, he observes: “Gerade heutzutage, wo Europa durch 
wahllose Uebersetzungen amerikanischer kritischer Stimmen soviel Nachteiliges 
iiber das amerikanische College-Leben hért, sind solche Worte, aus autoritati- 
vem Munde gesprochen, doppelt des Ueberlegens wert.” (Hauptftagen, p. 59). 
Again, when discussing the group of novelists whose principal representative 
is Sinclair Lewis, he provides a much-needed caution: “Und wenn sich als 
Summe all dieser Erzahlungen mit greifbarer Deutlichkeit die Mittelmassig- 
keit und ein gewisser Stumpfsinn des amerikanischen biirgerlichen Lebens 
ergibt, so ware es vielleicht auch hier angebracht, wenn europdische Beurteiler 
aus den geschilderten Verhaltnissen nicht sowohl das typisch Amerikanische 
als vielmehr eine allgemeine Kritik jeglicher Durschnittszivilisation heraus- 
lesen wiirden, wie sie sich als unerfreulichster Kriegsgewinn auch in euro- 
paischen Landen in héherem oder geringerem Grade herausgebildet hat.” 
(Amerikanische Prosa, p. 62). This is exactly what students of contemporary 
American literature should always remember: that Americanism is not 
confined to America. 

Since Dutch students must needs see the various aspects of American culture 
largely through foreign eyes, we offer no apology for the following extract 
from an article entitled ‘Some German Surveys of American Literature’, by 
J. H. Nelson, published in American Literature, I (1929), pp. 149-160. 
Although, rather curiously, Fischer’s anthology is not mentioned, the praise 
bestowed on his countrymen is fully applicable to him: “Among European 
commentators on American literature, perhaps the Germans as a group have 
had no equals in the disinterestedness shown in pursuing the study. It is true, 
much of their work consists of perfunctorily written sketches and criticisms, 
yet this hack work usually reflects considerable balance of judgment; not 
many among them have come to the investigation with a thesis to prove. The 
best of their number are conspicuous for their diligence in inquiry, discernment 
in detecting original qualities, and independence in forming estimates. 
Naturally the work even of these best has limitations, and is noted more for 
comprehensiveness than for brilliance in the handling of details. In studies 
of individual authors the Germans have rarely surpassed the French in insight, 
and often have not equaled the latter in sprightliness and readability ; they 
have as yet produced no Baudelaire. Their writings on American authors, 
moreover, do not match in bulk those by the English. Yet on the one hand, 
they have, as a rule, been more able than the French to enter into the spirit 
and mental processes of the American people, predominantly Teutonic like 
themselves, and on the other hand, have escaped the prejudices so long shown 
by the British, prejudices very naturally held against a people regarded first 
as immature offsprings and later as rival kinsmen. Their position has been 
favorable for taking a large view of the subject, enabling them to discuss, 
with some success, American literature as an independent entity, its 
connections with English literature, the degree to which its qualities reflect the 
American spirit, its place in world literature.” 

Having said and quoted thus much in praise of German ‘Americanists’ in 
general, and of Fischer’s books in particular, we feel bound to point out a 
limitation not noted by Mr. Nelson. The German mind is fond of abstractions; 
not content with the merely concrete, its tendency is to let observed facts and 
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phenomena crystallize round a restricted number of formulae, so as to reduce 
any complex object of inquiry to a systematic whole. Once the investigator's 
conception of, say, the English or the American national character has taken 
definite shape, these formulae are apt to influence his powers of observation 
and to trick him into interpretations that, to an Englishman, might argue a 
lacking sense of humour. The effects of this propensity occasionally appear 
in Fischer's work as well. In the Preface to Amerikanische Prosa he detends 
the prominence given to matters political in introduction and texts by pointing 
out that “die Kultur der angelsachsischen Vélker ganz wesentlich politisch 
orientiert ist’; after which he goes on to say: “Ausserdem aber ist die 
amerikanische Kultur, abgesehen von ihrem urspriinglichen und verwickelten 
Zusammenhang mit der englischen, von den zwei Hauptfaktoren der 
Demokratie und des Puritanismus geschichtlich bestimmt; daher waren auch 
diese beiden Entwicklungen, soweit sie im schénen Schrifttum (im weitesten 
Sinne) sich ausdriicken, zu skizzieren und mit Textbeispielen zu belegen.” 
Here are the formulae: ‘democracy’ and ‘puritanism’; and the purpose of the 
extracts is to illustrate them. It requires no great ingenuity to see the snag ; 
nor has Dr. Fischer been able altogether to avoid it. One of the tales included 
in the section entitled “Die Schéne Literatur” is The Luck of Roaring Camp 
by Bret Harte. Its theme is the birth of a child to ‘Cherokee Sal’, the only 
woman in a gold-diggers’ settlement, the mother dying almost immediately 
after. The child is adopted by the whole camp, and its presence in their midst 
induces certain habits of elementary cleanliness and domestic comfort to 
which the inhabitants had thus far been strangers. As Bret Harte puts it: 
“And so the work of regeneration began in Roaring Camp.” To this sentence 
the editor has in all seriousness appended the following note: “Ueber die 
Bedeutung dieses Bekehrungsmotives vgl. Einfiihrung, S. 27-28." On the 
second of the pages referred to, this is what we read: “Als eine spezielle 
Abwandlung dieses moralischen Themas erscheint das fiir die Psyche des 
Puritaners — man denke an Bunyan — zentrale Bekehrungsmotiv, die meist 
plétzlich, seltener langsam bewirkte Umkehr und sittliche Besserung. In 
unseren Texten is Bret Hartes Luck of Roaring Camp ein klares Beispiel.” 
One wonders what Bret Harte himself would have said of this. 

In a way this example is also symptomatic of a lack of susceptibility to the 
subtler nuances of English, sometimes observable in the annotations of 
German editors. An even more glaring case occurs in a note on Emerson's 
essay Society and Solitude, apropos of the following sentence: “Though the 
stuff of tragedy and of romances is in a moral union of two superior persons 
whose confidence in each other for long years, out of sight and in sight, and 
against all appearances, is at last justified by victorious proof of probity to gods 
and men, causing joyful emotions, tears and glory, — though there be for 
heroes this moral union1), yet they too are as far off as ever from an 
intellectual union, and the moral union is for comparatively low and external 
purposes, like the co-operation of a ship’s company or of a fire-club.” The 
note runs thus: “E.’s Definition der “tragedy” passt nur auf die Tragikomédie, 
das Schauspiel mit gutem Ausgang, das Aristoteles als die geringere Art des 
Dramas erklart. Der Absatz zeigt die geringschatzige, rein ,,moralische”’ 
Wertung schéner Literatur durch den Puritaner Emerson”. After Bunyan, 
Aristotle! To anyone reading the opening of the sentence with the correct 


1) The italics are in the text. 
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intonation it will be clear that Emerson was not thinking of a definition of 
tragedy at all, and that the sentence has nothing to do with the i 
appreciation of “‘schéne Literatur’. All the writer means to say Is that suc 
a moral union might afford subject-matter for romances and tragedies. Here, 
as in some other places, Fischer has allowed his eagerness to discover evidence 
of Puritanism to run away with him. ; 

We offer these remarks, not as in any way derogatory to the substantial 
contributions of German scholarship to American studies, but merely to draw 
attention to a trend of reasoning that is occasionally productive of undesirable 
results. We will now turn to a few books published in France, and try to 
evaluate their importance for the study of American culture. 


One of the best books on America recently published was written by 
a Frenchman, André Siegfried, who in the first chapter of his 
Les Etats-Unis d’aujourd’hui1) declares the French, of all nations, 
least capable of fully understanding the character of the American people. 
According to Siegfried, it takes a Protestant, preferably an English non- 
conformist or a German of the Lutheran persuz on, to apprehend its real 
nature ; a Frenchman will always be at a disadvantage as a student of things 
American, for two reasons. First, as a Roman-Catholic, he will lack the 
necessary affinity to the Puritanism that forms an essential element of the 
American mind 2) ; secondly, French individualism, the intellectual realism of 
Latin civilisation, are antipodal to the gregarious spirit of modern America. 
One need not always take a man’s word against himself; yet it would be 
unwise to dismiss a candid and authoritative statement like M. Siegfried’s as a 
mere excess of modesty. A Frenchman writing about America finds it hard to 
conceal a deep-rooted — we do not say unwarranted — feeling that, on the 
spiritual plane, his is a higher type of civilisation. Hence, the accounts of 
such widely different authors as Michaud, Morand, Duhamel, Siegfried 
himself, are continually shot through with flashes of irony, as in this sentence 
from Paul Morand’s New York: ‘‘Dans la téte de la Liberté [sc. the statue 
of Liberty], qui est vide, des Sociétés philanthropiques donnent des banquets”; 
or when Siegfried writes of the American zeal for missionary work “chez 
les sauvages, les négres ou les Francais’. Touches like these often make 
vivacious reading ; whether they inspire confidence in the writers’ objectivity 
is another matter. 

Frenchmen, according to Siegfried, are incapable of understanding 
Puritanism, hence, of understanding America and Anglo-Saxondom generally. 
It is arguable that the difficulty is, to some extent, one of their own making. 
A goodly volume could be written on the harmful influence of such historic 
simplifications as Puritanism, Renaissance, Romanticism, e tutti quanti. The 
portrait of the Anglo-Saxon Puritan, as drawn by some French and German 
critics, almost looks as if designed for the express purpose of burning the 
culprit in effigy ; it often resembles the original about as much as such effigies 
usually do. En réalité”, writes Michaud, in a little book to be discussed 
presently, “la machine a été I’alliée du puritanisme et la standardisation 


1) Paris, Armand Colin. 1927. Ninth edition, 1930. An English translation at 4s. 6d. 
is eros by Jonathan Cape as vol. 1 of a new ‘Life and Letters’ Series. 


j Comme de I'Angleterre, je crois qu'un catholique n’en parlera jamais qu’en demi- 
étranger”. (Op. cit., p. 18.) 
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matérielle a renforcé l'autre. Puritanisme et machinisme arrivent au méme but ; 
ils réduisent au minimum l'intervention de l'individu’. To Siegfried, the 
French view of life is antithetical to the American, which is essentially 
Puritanic. In his chapter on ‘Le facteur religieux’, Puritanism is identified 
with Calvinism. In the Calvinist conception, what becomes the real cell of the 
social organism, the very subject of the religious life, is not the individual, but 
the group. This is why the individualist of Latin origin suffers, inthe United 
States, from feeling his personality constantly harassed and persecuted. It 
may be so; but having followed the argument thus far, one feels entitled to an 
explanation of how it is that Calvin was a Frenchman ; and this M. Siegfried 
omits to give. Would it not be better, after all, to leave the Puritan where he 
belongs: in sixteenth and seventeenth century England, and in the America 
of the Pilgrim Fathers ? 1) 

So much for the personal equation where French Americanists are concerned. 
Yet it should not be inferred that the traits to which, apropos of Siegfried's 
remark, we have called attention are necessarily associated with French 
studies of American civilisation. The Revue Anglo-Américaine of December 
1927 contains a review of Siegfried’s book by the editor of the American 
section, Professor C. Cestre, in which the author is gently rapped over the 
knuckles for that very tone of superiority which we noted above. Siegfried 
makes a good deal of the well-known trial at Dayton, Tennessee, in which a 
schoolmaster was condemned for teaching Darwinistic theories. Cestre observes 
that, to reduce this incident to its true proportions, it suffices to compare the 
amused curiosity it excited in America with the “perturbations profondes et 
tragiques” which “I'Affaire” caused in France. And over against Siegfried’s 
ironical comments on certain aspects of American life he enumerates other 
features which the former passes over in silence, and which materially reinforce 
the credit side of the account. To find fault with the objectivity and the lack of 
prejudice displayed in M. Cestre’s article, one must be hard indeed to please. 
Leaving aside Siegfried’s standard work for the present (we may have occasion 
to revert to it when the English edition announced by Cape appears) we should 
like to draw attention to two books by Régis Michaud, one dealing 
with American civilization generally, the other with the modern American 
novel. The former is entitled Ce qu'il faut connaitre de l’ame américaine, and 
belongs to a series of little handbooks published by Boivin & Cie, Paris (price 
8 francs). The title may rouse suspicions of popularization, and the series is, 
indeed, described by the publishers as a ‘Collection de grande vulgarisation’ ; 
but if we add that the corresponding volume on.L’Ame Anglaise was written by 
Professor Cazamian, any misgivings as to the character of these volumes will 
probably be allayed. The author of L’Ame Américaine has spent nearly twenty 
years in the United States, and taught at the Universities of Princeton and of 
California. Besides his book on the American novel, he has published several 
studies of American literature, including a life of Emerson, and is at present 
editing a series of French translations of American authors, in which a vo.ime 
by Mencken, and one by Lewisohn have thus far appeared. His prolonged 
stay in America has given him exceptional opportunities for studying the 


1) Michapd is probably nearer the mark when he says: “L’Américain a été a l’origine, 
et il est resté au fond de son cceur, un individualiste convaincu, mais les fatalités historiques 
et économiques ont pesé sur lui et I’ont assujetti 4 la collectivité. (Ce qu'il faut connaitre 


de l'ame américaine, p. 39.) 
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spirit and mental processes of the American people, and it is with these that 
the present booklet is concerned. It opens with a brief historical survey of 
the forces that have moulded the American nation and determined its 
character. The author’s chief business, however, is with the America of the 
present day. In the second chapter, after a rapid sketch of the country, the 
city, and the home, he describes the average American citizen, his social sense, 
his physique, his personal demeanour. There is an interesting section in 
which he takes the reader on a journey from one corner of the United 
States to another, pointing out regional varieties of the standard type, 
and contrasting the population of the old Atlantic states with those of the 
Middle West and of California. In ‘Les Journées d’un homme heureux’ he 
follows the businessman on his daily routine, through the leisure of the week- 
end, and the excitement of sports and festivities. After these mainly individual 
aspects, the third chapter deals with the psychology of the American people as 
a whole. Mass feeling, patriotism, imperialism, and civic sense are considered 
as manifestations of the American spirit ; politics, prohibition, advertising, the 
relation between the sexes, hygiene, education, religion and other facets of 
American life form the subjects of succinct generalisations, each of which adds 
a significant trait to the picture. In the final chapter the author discusses what 
he calls ‘le fond de l’ame.’ The survey completed, the American mind is 
subjected to a searching analysis, in which its contradictions and limitations 
are laid bare, and American ways of feeling and thinking are contrasted with 
French. The study shows the French characteristics noted above; yet the 
author has an open eye for the genuine values of American civilization, and 
realizes that it should be judged for its possibilities for the future, rather than 
for its actual attainments in the present. ““L’Amérique n’a pas fini de se civiliser, 
mais elle en a les moyens et elle y travaille ardemment.” 

The interest in psychology evidenced by L’Ame Ameéricaine is also 
prominent in the same author’s Le Roman Américain d’aujourd’hui (Boivin 
& Cie, 1926, 12 fr.) 1) The latter is a book with a thesis. In the preface the 
writer declares that in his studies of American novelists he has availed himself 
of the psycho-analytical researches of the Freudian school, and aimed at 
presenting ‘Puritanism’ as a form of moral inhibition. This really amounts to an 
attempt at interpreting a nation’s life and literature by applying a theory to an 
abstraction, and many a reader will be sceptical of the results thus obtained. 
Apart from its thesis, however, the book can be recommended as an excellent 
guide to the American novel, from Hawthorne’s days down to the year 1926. 
Hawthorne has a chapter to himself; Henry James, Edith Wharton and W. 
Dean Howells share one between them. Two chapters, one-fifth of the whole 
book, are devoted to Theodore Dreiser (L’'Homme et sa Philosophie; Le 
Romancier.). The author here shows a better sense of proportion than Walther 
Fischer, who, in his Amerikanische Prosa, relegates Dreiser to a footnote. 
[ Michaud, with more justice, metes out practically the same treatment to Upton 
Sinclair, by ignoring him altogether.] The essays on Dreiser contain at once a 
detailed survey of most of his work, and a good deal of shrewd criticism. 

L’Amérique l'intéresse moins que les Américains, et les Américains moins 
que les hommes.” — “Le romancier du Titan, du Financier et du Génie est 
'Homére des banqueroutes physiologiques, morales, intellectuelles et autres. 


1) An English edition, entitled The American N 
ae oe oe el e American Novel To-day was published at Boston in 
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Mais, enfin, il y a inégalité, et ow il y a inégalité, il y a lutte, et ot il y a lutte, 
il y a intérét. Cela lui suffit.”” — “Les héros de Dreiser n'ont aucune conscience. 
L’absence de réflexes moraux explique l'ennui qu'ils nous inspirent.” When 
Clyde Griffiths, in An American Tragedy, has decided to make away with 
Roberta, “‘on ne voit guére comment dissocier la morale de Dreiser de célle de 
son triste héros.’’ On the other hand, Michaud is careful to point out that, 
in spite of his sceptical attitude to his countrymen’s ideals, Dreiser loves 
America, and prefers it to Europe. By way of illustration, he translates long 
extracts from Une vacance dans I'Indiana, in which the reader may have some 
difficulty in recognizing the title of A Hoosier Holiday. 

The chapter on Sinclair Lewis is also exceedingly well done: In view of the 
cool reception given in certain quarters in Holland to the news of his having . 
been awarded the Nobel prize, the reading of it may be recommended to those 
who still think of Lewis as a mere satirist. Fran Dodsworth, of course, had 
not been created when the Frenchman wrote his essay; but considering what 
French views of America are, the fact that he actually compares Main Street 
to Madame Bovary should surely carry weight with our disgruntled critics. 
Michaud also expresses his admiration for Sinclair Lewis’s extraordinary. gift 
of reporting the talk of the average American with perfect fidelity ; and, to 
enable his readers to judge for themselves, he performs the tour de force of 
translating Jim Blausser’s speech from Main Street into equally idiomatic 
French. 

Two chapters, again, are devoted to Sherwood Anderson, which, in view 
of Michaud’s thesis, is hardly surprising, for “Anderson est le romancier 
freudien par excellence.” The next two deal with James Branch Cabell; Willa 
Cather, Zona Gale, Floyd Dell, Joseph Hergesheimer and Waldo Frank take 
up chapter XI; while the twelfth discusses a number of less-known ‘esthétes 
et néo-freudiens.’ A short, but useful, bibliography concludes the volume. 


By way of terminating this survey we will shortly mention three other 
books that have come to our notice. Friedrich Bruns, Die Amerikanische 
Dichtung der Gegenwart (Teubner, 1930. Cloth RM. 6,40), gives a useful, 
if not particularly brilliant account, not only of the novel, but also of the poetry 
and drama of the twentieth and late nineteenth century. Like Michaud, the 
author knows America from personal experience; like the French critic, too, he 
often draws upon the literature of his native country for comparisons. Howells 
reminds him of Gustav Freytag; Emily Dickenson suggests Annette Droste- 
Hiilshoff. The greater part of the book is taken up by brief synopses of the 
works discussed. Not all of these are entirely satisfactory: that of Arrowsmith 
mentions the hero’s second wife, but is silent about Leora! The principal 
character in An American Tragedy is repeatedly called Gifford instead of 
Griffiths, and the author makes him die in Sing Sing. The section on the 
drama deals with William Vaughn Moody, and, at greater length, with 
Eugene O'Neill. Those desirous of further information on this subject may be 
referred to Léonie Villard, Le Théatre Américain (Paris, Boivin, 1929; 
12 fr.), a review of which must be postponed till a later occasion. 

For biographical and bibliographical purposes Contemporary American 
Literature by J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert (Harrap; revised and 
enlarged edition, 1929; 7/6 net) may be recommended. In alphabetical order it 
gives details about a host of writers, major and minor, chronological lists of 
their works, and references to studies and reviews. The sections on the more 
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important authors are accompanied by questionnaires and suggestions for 
reading. There are several appendices containing lists of general works of 
reference, indexes, and ‘specimen reports’ showing how to commit the whole 
of literature to a card-index, titles, synopses, criticism and everything. It is all 
very American. The same may be said of the ‘Introduction to Contemporary 
American Literature’ by Fred B. Millett, which prefaces the volume. As 
criticism it is of indifferent value; it impresses one as embodying the College 
outlock on literature, but frequently manages to arrest the attention by dashes 
of vigorous Yankee. A phrase like the one on Upton Sinclair ‘who rode in on 
the crest of the muckraking movement with his sensational novel The Jungle’, 
suggests a line of approach to the problem of the distinctive character of 


American English. 


The Hague. R. W. ZANpDvoorr. 


Notes and News. 


B-Examen 1930. | Onderwerpen voor het letterkundig opstel : 


Traditional elements in Chaucer’s poetry. 

Illustrate Chaucer’s method of characterization by a detailed discussion 

of the host, as we see him in the Prologue, in his relation to the pilgrims, 

and in his criticism of the tales. 

3. Account for the vogue of the ballad as a feature of the romantic revival. 

4. Crime as a ballad-motif. 

5. Discuss the place and importance of the Towneley plays in the Popular 
Religious Drama. 

6. Discuss Mary Magdalene as a transitional play. 

i. 

8 
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. The comedy-element in Pre-Shakespearian tragedy. 
. The Jew of Malta, for all its shortcomings, marks an advance on 

Tamburlaine. Discuss. 

9. The charge of sensationalism against Shakespeare. 

10. Contrasted characters in King Lear. 

11. The unities of time, place and action in Jonson's plays. 

12. Discuss The Alchemist as a comedy of humours. 

13. How much of the later Milton can be seen in the poems written 
before 1650? 

14. Milton’s Comus considered as a masque. 

15. Romance elements in Blake's poetry. 

16. Blake as a poet of childhood. 

17. Revolutionary ideas in Byron's poetry. 

18. Don Juan, Byron's greatest and most characteristic work. 

19, Shelley’s personality as reflected in his poetry. 

20. Analyse and discuss Epipsychidion. 

21. Keats as a thinker. 

22: The Eve of St. Agnes, a typically romantic poem. 

23, “Jane Austen was shrewd and observant, but devoid of poetry or 
sentiment.’ Discuss. 

24. Jane Austen’s humour, as illustrated in Pride and Prejudice. 

25. True and false pathos in Dickens's novels, 
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26. The Sketches by Boz, an earnest of Dickens's subsequent achievement. 

27. Self-sacrifice in Thackeray's novels. 

28. Barry Lyndon as a picaresque novel. 

29. Artistic advantages and drawbacks of George Eliot's moral earnestness. 

30. Who is the principal character in Adam Bede ? 

31. The note of emancipation and protest in the Bronté novels. 

32. The place of Jane Eyre in the history of the novel of the nineteenth 
century. 

33. In Hardy's novels life is represented as a struggle against overwhelming 
odds. Discuss. 

34. Humour and pathos in The Trumpet Major. 

35. Galsworthy’s objectivity. 

36, Trace the development of the character of Soames Forsyte. 


Points of Modern English Syntax. ') 


391. Before him stretched the long laborious road, dry, empty, and white. Hardy, 
Native I ch. 2 p. 9. 

This sentence instances two other 2) methods of combining the members of 

a group : juxtaposition without a pause (long laborious) and relative position 
of the elements with regard to the leading member (some preceding, some 
following the leading member road). Observe that the more permanent 
attributes precede, the others follow, and compare with this practice the 
similar rule for the place of attributive -ing. 

392. To have grown familiar with the voice of Racine, to have realised once and 
for all its intensity, its beauty, and depth, is to have learnt a new happiness, to 
have discovered something exquisite and splendid, to have enlarged the glorious 
boundaries of art. Lytton Strachey, Books and Characters p. 6. 

This quotation admirably illustrates the statement that the verb stem in 
the group with have does not express tense, in spite of what is often said. 
We can also study the structure of word-groups in it, and try to answer 
the question why it would be impossible to join the have-groups by and, 
although end-linking is found in the triple group its intensity, its beauty, 
and its depth. 

393. B. Please don’t ask me subtle questions about women. I don’t profess to 

understand them. I am a barrister. 
J. You have women clients. 
B. I never have women jurors. Chapin, New Morality, Brit. Plays p. 562. 
...forty womenfolk. Bennett, Leonora p. 34/1. 

Is the cause of the first element women taking the plural form the same 
in these two cases? Hdbk. 807 and 810, also 1705. 

394. These sort of Englishmen have been celebrated enough, perhaps. Mackenzie, 

_ Guy and Pauline p. 349. 

Which is the leading element in the group? Hdbk 820. 

395. “It would be a pity to go back without these confounded fish,” said Vibart, 
“because it really was a remarkable catch...” Mackenzie, Rich Relatives ch. 4 p. 110. 


The North Sea shares with the Newfoundland banks the credit of being the 
richest fishing-ground in the world, though I believe there are signs that the 


1) Owing to Jack of space in the Supplement these notes are inserted here. — Ed. 
2) See Points 382 & 383 (October Supplement). 
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number of fish is diminishing. Fish are a great self-replenishing reservoir of human 
food. Inge, England p. 8. : 

The sea is flat and shining. The flying fish, a gleam of shadow on the brightness 
of a mirror, make little fountains of sparkling drops when they dip. Maugham, 
Trembling of a Leaf ch. 1 p. 13. 

In all these quotations the word fish is used in a ‘plural’ sense. What are 


the meanings of the word plural in this statement ? Hdbk 833. 


396. The castles and abbeys, which were erected in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
may be counted by hundreds; and the parish churches by thousands. Cunningham, 
Alien Immigrants p. 56. ; 

As yet these adventurous energies, which were one day to cross the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, were turned to the South-East,... Trevelyan, Hist. of England 


p. 163. 
What is the rule for the use of the plural form of the noun here ? Hdbk. 837. 
397. Valuable as are all these contributions to legal history, Brunner’s greatest 


work is unquestionably his two-volume Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. Engl. Rev. 
Jan. 1929 p. 122, 

Account for the unchanged form of volume. Hdbk. 846. 

398. So the chatter was all on her side. There is a loquacity that tells nothing, which 
was Bathsheba’s; and there is a silence which says much: that was Gabriel's. 
Hardy, Madding Crowd ch. 22 p. 168 f. 

Do these genitives illustrate the case of the attributive genitive with the 
headword understood, or is it the predicative genitive ? Hdbk 888 does not 
clearly distinguish the cases; but the first construction is ordinary spoken 
English, the second is literary. Note also the contrast between that as a 
relative after ‘loquacity’, and the demonstrative that referring to ‘silence’: 
there is no grammatical difference between the two sentences except the 
intonation, and the stress on demonstrative that. 


399. In the heath’s barrenness to the farmer lay its fertility to the historian. Hardy, 
Native I ch. 3 p. 18. 
What is the justification of the genitive here, which would be impossible 
in spoken Englisk ? Hdbk 898. 


400. He stared at the room's dreary furniture, he listened to the driving rain. Walpole, 
Fortitude I ch. 9 p. 109. 


Can this genitive be justified as easily as in the preceding case? 


401. When Constance came to bed, half an hour later, Sophia was already in bed. 
The room was fairly spacious. It had been the girls’ retreat and fortress since 
their earliest years. Bennett, Old Wives Tale I ch. 2 p. 43. 


Is there a plural genitive in English? Hdbk 911. Observe the repetition 
of bed in the first sentence, which seems due to the abstract meaning of 
aed and the traditional character of the prepositional group without an 
article. 


402. Grace Frazer, the deceased’s step-sister, said the deceased had read a pamphlet 
to her on “How the sick should be healed.” Daily News, Oct. 21, 1905. 


Is this genitive current in spoken English? Hdbk 930. 


403. At eleven o'clock that night a respectable man with weak eyes and a cold was 
communing with a commanding Presence that lived in a bureau — nothing less — 
in the entrance-hall of the big hotel at the new St. Sennans. Jf was that of a matron 
with jet ear-rings and tube-curls and a tortoise-shell comb, and an educated contempt 
for her species. If lived in that bureau with a speaking-pipe to speak to every 
floor, etc. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 43, beginning, p. 465. 

A face showed itself with marked distinctness against the dark-tanned wood of 
the upper part. The owner, who was leaning against the settle’s outer end, 
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was Clement Yeobright, or Clym, as he was called here; she knew it could be 
nobody else. Hardy, Native II ch. 6 p. 167. 
Is it in these quotations with reference to persons to be explained in the 
same way? Hdbk 944 £. 


404. This is the stag-beetle — ‘‘stags and does” is the native name for the two sexes; 
he is probably more abundant in this corner of Hampshire than in any other 
locality in England,... Hudson, Hampshire Days ch. 4 p. 69. 

Does the grammatically masculine pronoun denote a distinction of sex? 


Hdbk 957. 

405. It's so nice and cosy to have a cat on the hearth-rug, to watch it cleaning 
itself with its paws and then curling up to go to sleep, and to hear it purring. 
Collinson, Spoken English p. 74. 

Is the neuter gender of the word cat expressive of personal feeling ? 

Hdbk 954-7. 
406. Where did you get over the border? — Holland, after three days and nights 


on beets and turnips. Do you know the turnip in a state of nature, sir? He’s 
a homely fellow. Galsworthy, Escape, Part II, Episode IV. 


Account for the use of the masculine pronoun. Hdbk 962. 

407. And just look how they had run away together. Wasn't that them coming 
back? Yes, it was. de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 12 p. 120. 

Comment on the use of the oblique form. Hdbk 984. 


408. Oh, hang it, my umbrella has blown inside out. Collinson, Spoken English p. 36. 
Account for it. Hdbk 1001. 


409. Jones. Hullo! There’s Wister only just going home now. 

Betty. He'll catch it! I really believe Muriel thrashes him, you know, Alice. 
Chapin, New Morality, Brit. Plays p. 574. 

Account for it. Hdbk 1016. 

410. You can depend upon it he never has to preach to empty pews. Collinson, 
Spoken English p. 68, who suggests as a possible alternative: upon his never 
having to preach. 

Which of these two constructions is the more current one? 

$11. She remembered that her first idea of Guy had been that of someone dry and 
cynical; and no doubt this first impression of his father was equally wrong. 
She who had been so shy and speechless was no doubt much to blame... Mackenzie, 
Guy and Pauline p. 240f. 

Is she used as a determinative (or antecedent) pronoun here? Hdbk 1024. 

412. Walpole’s “Letter from Xo Ho” having been established as the “source” of 


Goldsmith's “Citizen of the World,” it may not be amiss to point out ifs source 
(italics in the original). Letter to the Times Lit. Suppl. 30/8, 1928 p. 617/I. 


What is unusual in the use of its here? Hdbk 1074 and 997. 
A13; They were walking slowly; and though it was too dark for much discovery 


of character from aspect, the gait of them showed that they were not workers on 
the heath. Hardy, Native II ch. 3 p. 139. 


Compare of them and their here. Hdbk 1083. 

414. Eustacia went upstairs, thinking that she would take a walk at this her usual 
time. Hardy, Native, II ch. 1 p. 131. 

Is this grouping of pronouns current in spoken English ? Hdbk 1100. 

415. The dentist, therefore, with no great difference of meaning, but with great 


difference in effect, says, ‘Close the mouth’ instead of ‘Shut your mouth.’ Mildred 
E. Lambert, American Speech vol. 3, p. 180. 


Explain the difference between the article and the pronoun. Hdbk 1108. 
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416. Then the dog went to Ralph the man, and pulled him by the coat and pulled 
at him till he brought him to the ditch. Sweet, Primer of Spoken English p. 48. 


Account for the article and compare the effect of the possessive. Hdbk 1088. 
Zale No, this is too insolent altogether. Who do you imagine I am? Katherine 
Mansfield, Bliss p. 90. 
What part of the sentence is who? Does it ‘belong to one sentence 
or to two? 


Reviews. 


Britannica. Max F6rsTER zum Sechzigsten Geburtstage. 1869 — 
8 Marz — 1929. Leipzig, Tauchnitz. Pp. 350. 20 M., Geb. 25 M. 


The writing of miscellanies in honour of a scholar or teacher on the 
occasion of a sixtieth or seventieth birthday has so much grown into a fashion 
that we could speak of an abuse. And the subject of the present collection once 
humorously complained that the miscellanies had become “eine wahre land- 
plage’’.1) However weak the justification for some of them may have been, 
there can only be one opinion when Professor Max Férster is the person 
thus honoured. No student of English can have remained unacquainted with 
his work, however narrow may be the field that he has chosen for himself. 
For Professor Forster is known to students of literature by his work for the 
Herrig anthology, which he has practically re-written; to students of the 
older periods he is familiar as the writer of admirable articles on Old English 
life and learning; to those who study the history of English by his contributions 
on the Celtic element in English, and numberless other articles. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the universities where Max Férster has occupied a 
chair for English have always proved the home of a numerous band of young 
students who are encouraged to produce independent work of a scholarly 
character. Those who do not know him personally will be pleased to have 
the present volume full of important contributions, for it has a reproduction 
of a portrait of the professor for its frontispiece. Fortunately it is not after 
a photograph, but after an oil-painting by Mrs. Dora Férster; the impression 
made by the reproduction is quite in agreement with what we know of the 
life of its subject. 

It is usual in reviewing books like the present to complain of the difficulty 
of doing justice to the book because it covers such a wide field that no single 
scholar can appreciate or even read all the articles collected. There is less 
reason for this in the present case because it is practically limited to what 
may be called English studies in the narrower sense: language and literature. 
One contribution is evidently meant for specialists: it is on Welsh, at least 
it is in Welsh, which is all I can say about it. Of the other articles I must be 
allowed to mention some very briefly, devoting more space to others that 
may not be of greater importance but are concerned with subjects on which 
I may claim to be somewhat better informed than on most. No Dutch critic 
eee bi read or review it without acknowledging regretfully that 

n something resembling this book might be published in his 


1) On this subject see an interesting article by S. Griswold Morl ‘The D 
of the Homage-Volume’, Philological Quarterly VIII (1929), nr. Ve clea pf ee 
A. Gudeman, “The Homage-Volume once more’, ibid. VIII ( 1920)" ne 4 7 
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own country seems to be almost as far off as fifty years ago when our 
universities first began to study and teach modern languages, or at least 
began to be supposed to do so. 

The first half of the book contains articles on older English, chiefly Anglo- 
Saxon ; the second on later English literature, winding up with two articles 
of a more general character, by Karl Wildhagen (‘Die Englische Sprache, 
ein Spiegelbild Englischen Wesens') and Herbert Schéffler (‘England in der 
Deutschen Bildung’). The series is opened by Klaber, who discusses a couple 
of details of Old Germanic syntax, the type ‘Hwearf ba hredlice ber Hrodga 
set / eald ond anhar mid his eorla gedriht’ Beow. 356, and the type ‘Weard 
madelode, ber on wicge set’ Beow. 286. After showing the occurrence of 
the two constructions in the various Old Germanic dialects, including Gotic 
(with a valuable footnote on p. 4 defending the genuineness of Wwulfila’s 
Gotic against the exaggeration of Ker who denied that it is real Gotic at 
all), he briefly traces the further development in English. In the first 
construction two points are to be considered: the substitution of the inter- 
rogative where for there, and the introductionfof fo, as in Gummere’s translation 
of the passage quoted: ‘Hied them in haste to where Hrothgar sat / White- 
haired and old, his earls about him’. As to the substitution of the interrogative 
the writer quotes the Lindisfarne Gospels which in more than one place 
render ubi by ‘Ser vel huoer’, also in John 11, 32 containing an example of 
our construction. This argument seems to me a mistake: the Lindisfarne 
text does not supply a translation but only unconnected glosses of individual 
words, The first genuine examples of where occur in Middle English only, 
and it seems necessary to connect the change in our construction with the 
general substitution of interrogatives for the old demonstratives, although this 
does not pretend to be an ‘explanation’ of the change. As to the introduction 
of to, it should be noted that we do not always use fo in living English ; 
thus ‘eode eorla sum... ber se snotera bad’ Beow. 1312 is translated by 
Gummere : ‘came where the king abode’. And changes in this respect have 
been going on in the modern period. Thus we should use fo in the following 
case, where the seventeenth century writer did not use it: ‘... till such time 
as wee found itt convenientt for us to returne where wee had more interest’. 
Autobiography of Lady Halkett (Camden Soc.) p. 30. It seems to me that 
we now use fo when the verb may also be understood as expressing position, 
but simple where when the verb clearly expresses direction, e.g. come. The 
statement of the actual usage at the present day may help to suggest the cause 
for the change made. It is also a noteworthy fact —if it isa fact —that other 
prepositions than to and from are hardly found in clauses with where. A 
sentence like the following is hardly possible in living English: ‘...a dispute 
between my son and daughter about where they shall all go to-night’, Fanny 
Burney, Evelina, Lett. 45 (Everyman p. 234). The prepositional interrogative 
clauses, which Klaber mentions in a footnote, are quite common, on the other 
hand, not only with interrogative pronouns and adverbs (how) but also with 
conjunctions, both whether and if: ‘Furthermore, we are not in the least 
concerned with whether or not a language is of great practical value or is 
a medium of a great culture’. Sapir, Language, p. 132. — ‘It must depend 
upon the whole case, and in particular upon whether the cult of a high god 
is or is not in due relationship both to the life and the general beliefs of the 
tribe’. Athenaeum 10/8. 1901. — “I agree with the kitten.” — “What about ?” 
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— “About if he has any (sc. objections)...” de Morgan, Somehow Good, 
ch. 26 p. 281. 

Klaber’s valuable contribution is succeeded by three pages containing a 
verse translation of the famous Old English fragment of a song on the Fight 
in Finn's Hall, by the veteran scholar Alois Brandl. Anyone who has tried 
to worry out the sense of this kind of poetry will be grateful for the help that 
translations, showing as they do what experienced scholars make of it, afford. 
And the present poem, though somewhat neglected, as Brandl observes, is 
important because it enables us to form some idea of what the poetry recited 
in the Anglo-Saxon hall of a chief was like. — Professor Hoops tries to 
answer- the question suggested by Beowulf 3005, how it is possible for 
Beowulf to be called a king of the Danes. He shows that all the attempts 
to solve the difficulty, whether by explaining the reading of the textual hwate 
Scildingas or by accepting any of the emendations proposed, have failed. 
Instead, he suggests that scildingas may be an error for scildwigan, which 
occurs once only, and that in the same poem, and could therefore easily have 
been misread by a scribe as an unfamiliar word. There are no serious 
palaeographical objections to the emendation, and the sense suits perfectly. 
I believe that editors will accept the ingenious suggestion. — The study by 
Schick on the origins of the stories of the two Offas and the story of Constance 
connected with them is far too intricate to be summarized here; the author 
shows that the latter is not of English origin nor to be traced back to India, 
the home of so many of the stories current in Europe since the Middle Ages, 
but to a hellenistic-Greek source, the result of Christian legend. — The same 
difficulty is experienced in the next contribution, by Sievers, on Caeedmon and 
Genesis. Sievers has come to the conclusion that the author of Genesis B 
is also the editor of the whole of the poem as we have it now; that the part 
following upon Genesis B must have been written in the same dialect as B, 
and cannot have been a Northumbrian original. The first part, however, 
though containing additions (and omissions) by the man who wrote the 
B-part, must be a combination of two early poems, one in the oldest Kentish, 
the other in the Northumbrian that was current in Cedmon’s time. Indeed 
Sievers holds that the first 234 lines of Genesis contain some fifty that must 
have been part of a poem by Cedmon. The second and third part, however 
must date from a much later time, c. 900. This is of great importance, naturally, 
with regard to the question of the relation of the Genesis to Beowulf. In 
an Appendix Sievers publishes the first part of the poem, distinguishing the 
lines due to the Kentish and the Northumbrian poet, as well as the work of 
the Saxon editor, each reconstructed in what he believes is the proper dialectal 
form, — In a short note the author of the Untersuchungen zur Bedeutungslehre 
der ags, dichtersprache, L. L. Schiicking, suggests the possibility of sona 
at the beginning of a sentence being a conjunction, equivalent therefore 
to sona swa, Though the rendering gives excellent sense, it must be remembered 
that no facts have been adduced to compel us to agree to what is after all 
an unnecessary interpretation. — Wolfgang Keller's article on ‘““Worttrennung 
in den ags. handschriften” will interest many who have made no special study 
of palaeography. — Students of earlier English are aware of the importance 
of many hitherto neglected documents of the Middle English period since 
Morsbach has shown what use can be made of them by a student of the 
history of English. He follows up his publications by reprinting a number 
of 13th century copies or adaptations of Anglo-Saxon charters with a full 
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_ discussion of all the points connected with them. — The linguistic contributions 
~end up with notes, by Gottfried Miiller, on Middle English medicine books 
~ (identifications of words, often in strangely corrupt spellings); some English 
bits of information from Welsh manuscripts by T. H. Parry-~Williams, and 
notes on two Welsh words by the same. 

It may be my own occupation with the study of the language rather than 
with the literature of England that makes me judge the linguistic contributions 
of greater originality and importance than some in the second half on 
literature and related subjects. However that may be, the description of what 
the reader of this book may expect to find would become undesirably long 
if 1 treated this part as iully as the first. The second part contains a study 
by Bruno Borowski on ‘Die Rolle der Autologie im Lebenssystem des 
ausgehenden Mittelalters und der Renaissance in England’. The subject is 
not so new as some readers may think; the word autology is defined as 
‘the study of ourselves’, looked upon as a necessary introduction to the study 
of theology. Reinhard Haferkorn emphasizes the importance of the sociological 
point of view in the study of the literature of the 18th century, and writes 
about the ‘“Quellen zur erforschung des englischen biichermarktes im 
18. jahrhundert.” There follow a note on the distinction to be made between 
romantisch and romanesk, by M. Deutschbein, notes on modern Shakespeare 
performances, by A. Schréer, and three more purely literary articles : on the 
Arthurian legend in Victorian poetry, by Robert Spindler, Expressionism in 
recent English lyrical poetry, by Bernhard Fehr, and on the English feeling 
for nature, by Herbert Huscher. 

As usual a bibliography is added at the end of the book: it is an eloquent 
witness to the many-sidedness of the studies of Professor Max Férster and 
to his success in many fields. We are certain that we voice the feelings of 
many of our fellow-students in our country when we join in the congratulations 
and the wishes for the future that were expressed in the festive meeting 
in the aula of Munich University on 24 February last year. 


The Hague. E. KRruisINGA. 


nee Silvii de Curialium Miseriis Epistola. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by WitFrReD P. MustTarb. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press: London, Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. (Semicentennial 
Publications of the Johns Hopkins University: 1876—1926). Pp. 102. 
$-1,50. 


The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay, from the original edition by 
John Cawood. Edited with an introduction and notes by BEATRICE 
Wuite. London, published for the Early English Text Society by 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. Ixv + 272, 
one plate. 25s. net. 


"The Latin treatise of AEneas Silvius is of particular interest to students 
of English literature, because it provides the source of the first three eclogues 
of Alexander Barclay. Barclay’s rendering of the Latin text, though 
inordinately prolix, is not devoid of raciness, owing to the medievally realistic 
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mind of the author. Some of the remarks I made apropos of Newton’s Seneca 
(see English Studies, Vol. X, no. 3) might be repeated here, though in an 
attenuated form, because Barclay is never carried so far by his fancy as 
were those Tudor translators of Seneca’s tragedies. But the tendency is 
there; see with what gusto the English priest improves upon the nauseous 
details of the banquet in his second Eclogue! The clerical spicit of physical 
abhorrence of sensual pleasures, which dictated many a crude description 
of torments in Hell, is still strong in Barclay. Even when he is rehearsing 
the loathsome details of the Latin text, he reminds us rather of Bonvesin da 
Riva than of Juvenal, from whom AEneas Silvius derived most of his pictures 
of the drawbacks of Court life. 

Barclay’s method of composition is still the same that was current in 
Chaucer's time. He combines the subject matter of the Latin treatise with 
the frame derived from Mantuan’s Eclogues. Threadbare as the pastoral 
fiction was destined to become in process of time, it was then a novelty in 
England, and Barclay is to be credited for writing the earliest English eclogues 
we possess. In his fourth and fifth eclogues he derives from Mantuan also 
the subject matter. Miss White inclines to think that the fifth eclogue was 
the first one to be written, because it exhibits a greater dependence on the 
Latin than the others. That may be so, though the reason given by Miss White 
does not hold good on a close inspection. 

Unfortunately Miss White has not collated the first three eclogues with 
the Latin text which was used by Barclay; and, more unfortunately still, 
she has not been able to avail herself of the excellent edition of Prof. Mustard. 
She has used the 1578 Frankfort reprint of the De Curialium Miseriis, which 
she has scrupulously reproduced to the least freak of punctuation, side by 
side with the English text. Facsimile reprints are much in favour today, but 
they have their weak points. First of all, the reproduction of obvious errors 
of the old and far from accurate printers. When for instance on page 153 the 
English line corresponding to Mantuan’s : 


Torpeo ut exuriem patiens & frigora miluus 


reads: 
I hewle as a kite for hunger and for golde 


we wonder whether it would not have been more sensible to give Pynson’s 
text, which reads colde, relegating Cawood’s corrupt reading to the notes. 

However, it is in the reprint of AEneas Silvius’ 1578 edition that the 
facsimile method proves lamentably inadequate. A survey of the chief 
differences between Miss White's Latin text and the text used by Barclay 
is here not out of place, for it will show that the English translator adhered 
to the original more than Miss White was able to realize. Some of the 
differences are merely trifling, others are of greater moment. 

First Eclogue, 1. 484: ‘Because Prelates and wise men it frequent.” 1578 
text: “quia Prelatos & doctos in Curijs esse conspiciunt.” Prof. Mustard’s 
edn.: “quia prelatos et doctos viros, etc.” 

: Line 832: ‘Except it proceede of men which loue vertue.” 1578 text: 
nisi a veré proveniat laudatis.'" Mustard: “nisi a viris proueniat laudatis.” 

Line 855: “And when none can make with them comparison.” 1578 text: 
“atque cum reliqui preecesserint.’’ Mustard : reliquos, 

Line 887 f.: “The seconde honour is of commontie, — Who that requireth, 
yet more foolish is he.” 1578 text: “Qui verd alterum, multé stultior est.” 
Mustard : “qui uero alterum quaeritat multo stultior est.” 
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Line 899: “who would ascende to honour principall.” 1578 text : “qui 
bonorum est auidus.”” Mustard: “qui honoris est auidus.” 
Line 910: “Some thinke in the court in favour great to be.” 1578 text: 


“Pulchrum videtur apud Principem, etc.’ Mustard: “Pulchrum  uidetur 
nonnullis apud principem, etc.” 
Line 1007 f.: “The sonne for the father hath no compassion, — And like 


pitie hath the father of his sonne.”’ 1578 text: “nec patri filius fidus est, nec 
filius Patrem servat.’’ Mustard : ‘‘nec patri, etc., nec filio pater.” 

Second Eclogue, 1. 79 £.: “And therfore perchaunce if any such there be, 
— Despising to looke on fayrenes or beautye.” 1578 text : “Quamobrem forte 
inueneris, qui aspernetur oculis pulchritudinem rerum.’ Mustard: “Quamobrem 
si quem forte inueneritis, etc.” 

Line 146 f.: “Or Chapels, temples fayre and substanciall, — Images grauen 
or vaultes curious.” 1578 text: “marmorea templa, testudines.”’ Mustard - 
“marmorea templa, sculpturas, testudines.”’ 


Line 631: “(wine) colde without measure or hote...” 1578 text: “aut 
frigidum, aut nimis tepidum.” Mustard: “frigidum nimis aut tepidum.” 
Line 671: “But with thy rebuke yet art thou neuer the nere...” 1578 text: 


“nec sine ignominia, quod postulas, obtinebis.’ Mustard: “nec cum hac 
ignominia, etc.” 

Line 752 f.: “And if thou ought (chese) haue within it shall be quicke, 
— And full of magots...” 1578 text : “aut si venit, viuis est plenus vermibus.” 
Mustard: “uiuus est, plenus vermibus.” 

Line 777 f.: “thou mayst fele — The taste and the sapour of tenche...’ 
1578 text: “poteris & Renkam gustare.” Mustard: tencam. 

The 1578 Latin passage corresponding to 1. 920 has casus where it should 
be Cacus. Barclay must have had before his eyes a text with the reading chacus, 
pointing to Cacus; there is therefore no deed of assuming with Miss White that 
he must have remembered the passage in Juvenal which is here the source of 
fEneas Silvius. 

Line 995: ““Neyther mayest thou rise, cough, etc.” 1578 text: “nec spuere, 
etc. potes.’”” Mustard: “neque assurgere potes neque spuere.” 

Line 1117: “All if his reason and wil also deny” corresponds to inuitus 
(Mustard), not to imminutus of the 1578 text. ‘“Fraude and pollicie” of the 
following line translates insidiis, whereas the 1578 text has: immundicijs. 

Line 1149: “He must rule nature.” 1578 text: “naturam... tegere.” 
Mustard : regere. 

Line 1232: “The cause not entreth into the court.” 1578 text: “pupillorum 
& viduarum caussa ad Principes non egrediuntur.’’ Mustard: ‘‘causae...... non 
ingrediuntur.” 

Line 1355 ff.: “For eyther do they seeke and hunt about in vayne, — And 
their desires there shall they not obtayne, — Or that thing they seeke, which 
shall do them damage...” 1578 text: “Quoniam, vel quod guerunt, non 
inueniunt, vel per viam spinosam & ancipitem pergunt.” Mustard: “quoniam 
vel id quaerunt quod non assequuntur, uel perniciosas res quaerunt, uel per 
uiam, etc.” z 

Third Eclogue, 1. 112: “some brawleth and for their beddes fight.” 1578 
text: “rixantur, pugnant, etc.” Mustard: “rixantur, pro lectis pugnant. 

Line 122 : “Oft time Courtiers there ende their wretched life...” 1578 text: 
“vita Curialium plerunque in hospitijs publicis statuitur.” Mustard : finitur. 

Line 196 £.: “often times shall he the gates close — Against thy stomacke.”’ 
1578 text: “ille vinas in pectus detrudet tuum.” Mustard: “‘ille ualuas, etc. 


’ 
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Line 545 ff.: “Though they liue idle their paynes infinite — To godly 
workes them graunteth no respite, — Alway in clamour remayne, etc. 1578 
text: “‘Curiales, qui semper in negocio sunt, in clamoribus, etc. Mustard : 
“gui cum semper in ocio sint, nunquam tamen ocium habent. Semper in 
multitudine sunt, in clamoribus, etc.” 

Line 579: “Which cursed maners youth sooner doth insue.’” 1578 text : 
“que scelera sic ad adolescentes imitantur.” Mustard: “sic adolescentes. 

Line 583: “Nor thinke not in court to finde a yonge stripling... (1578 
text: “Nec te putes adolescentem pudicum... inuenire.”” Mustard: “Nec 
tu putes, etc.” 

Line—670: “to do mischiefe confederation” corresponds to “in odium 
conspiratio” (Mustard), whereas the 1578 text omits in odium. 

Line 688: “Thou mayst not with him haue familiaritie.” 1578 text: “non 
licet... habere commercium inter illos.” Mustard: cum illis. 

Line 705: “Some shall be theues, some dronkenner, etc.” The 1578 text 
omits fures. 

Line 727 : “What thinke the counsell when princes, etc.” 1578 text : “quam 
contemti consiliarii sint.'"’ Mustard: “contenti... sunt.” : 

The 1578 text shows other corruptions besides those which bear on Barclay’s 
translation. For instance lucrisieri (White, p. 95) should be lucrifieri ; 
eiusdem (p. 104) should be cuiusdem; indicaberis (p. 116) should be 
iudicaberis ; obliniet (p. 122) should be oblimet, etc. Of course the text used 
by Barclay does not coincide throughout with Prof. Mustard’s critical text, 
but it is much nearer to it than to that of the 1578 edition. Therefore the 
adoption of this latter text for collation with Barclay’s translation proves 
extremely misleading, because it seems to point to divergencies which in fact 
do not exist. Also the assumption that the 1578 text is more correct than 
the previous ones is erroneous. Prof. Mustard’s text is mainly established 
on a comparison of the Mainz edition of 1517 with the Basel edition of 1571, 
a photostat of a copy of the Paris edition of 1472, and a photostat of the 
Rome edition of 1475. 


Liverpool, Mario Praz. 


Shakespeare and “Sir Thomas Moore”, by SAMUEL A. TANNEN- 
BAUM. New York, The Tenny Press; London, T. Werner Laurie 
Ltd., 1929. Edition limited to 500 copies. Pp. 64. 


This pamphlet, whose typographical embellishments are somewhat suggestive 
of Christmas card decorations, forms a further episode in the fight between 
American biblioticists and English bibliographers. Dr. Tannenbaum, the 
founder of bibliotics, defends bravely his attacked positions, tries to create 
confusion in the ranks of his chief enemy Dr. Greg, and routs Prof. Dover 
Wilson's unprotected wing. 

‘Dr. Tannenbaum complains of having been dealt with very unfairly by 
English reviewers, and maintains that most of their statements meant to damage 
his contentions were enabled to carry conviction with the lay reader only thanks 
to a methodical suppression of other evidence. Moreover he sends an ultimatum 
to all the neutrals, that is to all those “who absolve themselves from 
responsibility by simply saying, ‘I am not an expert’,” and expects them to 
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behave “like jurors in civil and criminal cases, who are no experts, but are 
presumed to be able to weigh evidence and to have the intelligence to reach 
a verdict therefrom, even in cases involving capital punishment.” We may 
remind Dr. Tannenbaum that the reliability of trial by jury has been seriously 
questioned, among others by a countryman of his, Theodore Dreiser (in An 
American Tragedy). But we feel that it would be rather mean to deprive such 
a brave fighter as Dr. Tannenbaum even of the small satisfaction he can derive 
from the applause of people who are no experts. Therefore we, acting as a 
member of a jury, would come to the following conclusions at the present stage 
of evidence : 

1. The “bibliographic argument” expounded by Prof. Dover Wilson in 
Chapter IV of Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of “Sir Thomas More” 
(1923) must fall, since it is clearly shown to be based on incorrect observations 
and illogical inferences. Addition D in Sir Thomas More cannot be Shake- 
speare’s handiwork. In particular, the spelling “scilens” for “silence’’ was not so 
old-fashioned, neither unusual, nor rare, in Shakespeare's time. 

2. The graphic habits of hand C in Sir Thomas More and Kyd’s were not 
so “completely different” as Dr. Greg maintains. This is the farthest we can go 
towards meeting Dr. Tannenbaum’s contention that C was Kyd. 

3. The juxtaposition of fragments from portion B in Sir Thomas More and 
from part of Heywood's contribution to The Escape of Jupiter and The 
Captives seems to favour Dr. Tannenbaum’s suggestion that B is to be 
identified with Heywood. 

4. As for Dr. Tannenbaum’s attribution to Massinger of the addition in 
Act IV of The Faithful Friends, we have been fortunate enough to secure 
further evidence from our friend and colleague Mr. A. K. Mcllwraith, who is 
preparing a critical edition of Massinger’s plays. Mr. Mcllwraith is good 
enough to allow us to reproduce here part of his letter : 


You ask me to comment on Dr. Tannenbaum’s view that the inserted 
leaf in The Faithful Friends is in Massinger’s handwriting. When that 
view was first published (by E. H. C. Oliphant in The Plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 1927,) I was working on the autograph manuscript of 
Beleeue as you List, and I then satisfied myself from a study of the actual 
manuscript that the hands were not the same. At present I can only 
refer to facsimiles. Most of Massinger’s known autographs have been 
photographically reproduced; of the inserted leaf of The Faithful Friends 
17 lines are reproduced by Dr. Greg in The Library (Sept. 1928, plate 
VIII,) and 13 lines by Tannenbaum (facs. 10). Tannenbaum complains 
that Greg’s facsimile is on a different scale from that of the rest, and 
his own facsimiles have been doctored apparently by touching up words 
and letters with a pen, but they are quite good enough to confirm my 
original impression. 

The Scribe of the leaf in The Faithful Friends often writes d with the 
upright turned back to form a long loop to the left (Greg, plate VIII, lines 
2, 5, 13, Tannenbaum, facs. 10, lines 8, 9). This is very rare in Massin- 
ger’s hand, if indeed he ever did it. The Scribe often writes initial p with 
a long point running down into the line below (Greg, line 16, Tannenbaum, 
line 6). This again Massinger rarely if ever does. The Scribe usually 
writes v with both uprights of the same height and with all corners rounded 
(e.g. Greg, lines 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, Tannenbaum, lines 4, 7, 12). Massinger 
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usually makes the first stroke nearly twice the height of the second, often 
with a small loop or curl at the top, and makes a loop or sharp point at 
the bottom of the letter. The scribe writes the ampersand like a Secretary 
d (Greg, line 3, Tannenbaum, line 10). Massinger writes it like an epsilon 
within a capital C. 

Of course the hands are of the same general type, and several letters 
are formed in the same way, but Tannenbaum is ready enough elsewhere 
to allow preponderant weight to differences, and he begs the question 
here by arbitrarily classing some features of a hand as finger-prints and 
others as alterable physiological characteristics. I cannot believe that he 
is speaking with proper precision when he calls Massinger’s final Italian 
y “unique and unmistakable” (p. 41) and says that “The word ‘mercurie 
is per se sufficient to prove the correctness of my [Tannenbaum s| 
assertions.” (Pp. 42-3). Of course the y is not unique; indeed I doubt if it is 
even very rare. The two writings of mercurie are very much alike, but the 
word does not contain any of those letters in which the hands of the period 
in general show the greatest individuality; and this objection applies to 
most of the small words of unspecified origin which are reproduced in his 
facs, 13. 

Furthermore I think that Tannenbaum is wrong in suggesting that Mas- 
singer’s hand changed much with the years (p. 40). I need not remind you 
that whenever Beleeue as you List was composed the extant manuscript 
was beyond any reasonable doubt written in 1631 (not 1629 as Tannen- 
baum says). The writing in it differs very little from that in the autograph 
postscript to the famous Henslowe letter of about 1613 (reproduced by 
A. H. Cruickshank, Philip Massinger, 1920). In reproducing for comparison 
the dedicatory poem to Sir Francis Foljambe (facs. 11) Tannenbaum 
forgets the necessity which he elsewhere stresses (p. 29) of bearing in 
mind the occasion for which the writing was done: of course Massinger 
wrote more neatly and carefully in inscribing complimentary verses to 
accompay a presentation copy of his first unaided book than in adding 
a postscript to a letter or copying a play for the theatre. 

Massinger’s writing remained essentially the same between about 1613 
and 1631 and there is no reason to suppose that it changed later. It has 
certain fixed habits which are not found in the addition to The Faithful 
Friends, whilst the Scribe of that addition had other habits not found in 
Massinger. Unless Tannenbaum can explain away these differences, I 
think that one is bound to attach more weight to them than to the 
ungueae resemblances, and to say that the addition is not in Massinger’s 

and. 

I need not remind you that the only critic who assigns to Massinger any 
share in the composition of the play, E. H. C. Oliphant, steadily refuses 
to admit that he could have been the author of this scene (a judgement 
with which I cordially agree). Oliphant has repeatedly emphasized this 
point (Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, pp. 362-3, 529-530, Philological 
Quarterly (January, 1930), ix. 15-16). 


Finally, our trust in Dr. Tannenbaum’s bibliotic arguments is somewhat 
shaken by what he says on a subject on which we feel more qualified to judge. 
In a footnote on p. 56 he declares that the theory that “traitor-actors supplied 
publishers with parts of or whole plays from memory” is untenable. After 
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P, Alexander's work on Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III (Cambridge 
Shakespeare Problems Series, III 1929), and Dr. G. Ramello’s thorough-going 
study of the bad Quarto of Hamlet (Torino, Bocca, 1930), we are satisfied 
that traitor-actors did supply publishers with badly botched up plays. This is 
Paeoiacs E. K. Chambers’ view in his recent work on Shakespeare (Oxford, 


Liverpool. Mario PRrAz. 


Current Letters and Philology. 
8. Philology. 


Among the books that ought to have been announced here long ago one of 
the most important is the new edition of Professor Wyld’s Short History 
of English (Revised and enlarged edition, Murray, 1927). It is not necessary 
to describe the merits of the book to the readers of English Studies; there is 
none interested in the historical study of English but is familiar with it. But the 
third edition is really what it claims to be on its title-page: revised and enlarged. 
And, what is most satisfactory to the author from a private point of view, the 
enlargement is due for a considerable part to the results of work which owes 
its inspiration to the teaching of the Oxford professor himself. The hope 
expressed in this periodical when announcing the author's inaugural lecture 
that he might succeed in persuading a few of his countrymen, I ought to have 
added: countrywomen, to join in the pursuit of early English studies, has been 
realized, and it is only natural that the author should point with some 
gratification to the work of his pupils Miss Serjeantson (some of whose work 
we have had the privilege of publishing ourselves) and Miss Mackenzie as 
having enabled him to carry out the revision with greater satisfaction both to 
himself and to his readers than would otherwise have been possible. The two 
points in which the new edition is an improvement upon the earlier book are the 
new list of Middle English texts with the new data on their dialectal 
provenience, and the re-writing of many of the sections on the history of the 
standard dialect. This history is admirably summed up in the introduction : 
“The early history of Standard English is that of a Regional dialect, modified 
by surrounding types of regional speech; the later history of Received 
Standard, and of the leading form used in literature, is mainly that of a 
Class dialect, modified by other class-dialects, rather than by Regional speech.” 
It seems to me that the influence of these class-dialects is becoming more and 
more powerful, both in the spoken language and in that of literature, owing 
to the development of the political power of the masses, and the growing 
influence of the non-privileged classes in literature as well. The times that 
Oxford and Cambridge provided the leading poets and prose-writers seems 
entirely past. But it is not on these latest developments that a historical 
treatment of Standard English dwells; if I mention it it is to remind the student 
of living English that a study of the historical development of standard English 
places the facts of the living language in a wider and truer perspective. 
Professor Wyld, though he does not treat of the living language as such, is © 
well acquainted: with the study of living speech, and many a remark in the 
book before us shows that in dealing with the earlier period he is always in 
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touch with the real life of language, and is not overwhelmed by the material 
he handles. Rib 

The earlier chapters, including even the one on general phonetics, have 
remained unchanged apart from minor corrections. The history of M.E. sounds, 
however, has been thoroughly overhauled, new sections being added on the 
problems of dialect study and the methods applied, especially the systematic 
investigation of the earlier form of place-names. In the list of M.E. texts the 
sub-division has been carried much further than formerly, the central Southern 
area being distinguished as 1) London, including Westminster and Middlesex, 
and 2) Middlesex, with appreciable influence of the City type. At the end of 
the chapter there is a summary of the chief characteristics of the M.E. dialect 
groups. It is far more complicated, naturally, than the one students found in 
the first part of Morsbach’s Mittelenglische Grammatik at the end of last 
century. A comparison of the present book with those of Morsbach and Sweet 
brings home to us how greatly we have progressed in our knowledge of the 
history of English sounds. This comes out even more strongly in the next 
chapter on the Modern English period, which opens with a general discussion 
of the chief aspects to be considered before the detailed history of each 
sound is treated. In these introductory sections (pp. 144—163) the author 
sums up the results and the methods that have produced them: the spellings, 
especially in private documents, whose study was inaugurated by Zachrisson 
the rhymes, whose value was indeed known to earlier students but which have 
been utilized in a very readable as well as instructive little book by Wyld 
himself, and the earlier grammarians who are now relegated to the third place. 
A very important point made by the author in these introductory sections is 
the substitution of one form of Standard English for another; it is thus only 
that we can hope to account for irregularities in the history of individual words, 
such as heart, the remnant of a type of pronunciation that was once far more 
common, or break, great and steak that have kept the older pronunciation so 
that they are now to be looked upon as exceptions. The chapter on modern 
English vowels has been enriched by sections illustrating earlier forms in 
weak-stressed syllables, a subject that had been largely left in the background 
until the appearance of the same author's History of Modern Colloquial 
English some years ago. The final chapters on the history of consonants and 
on inflections have also been considerably enlarged. Have I overlooked the 
treatment of initial gn- and kn-, or has it been forgotten by the author ? 

Summing up we can say that in the new edition of Wyld’s Short History 
we have our standard handbook on the history of English sounds and 
inflections for a long time to come. It will also serve many as a valuable book 
of reference, for the great increase of our knowledge makes it impossible for 
others than specialists to remember all the details, a drawback that all progress 
of knowledge is inevitably accompanied with. But the deeper insight into the 
real growth of standard English that this progress has brought should and can 
be grasped by every student of English, and by students of language in 
general; for there are few if any languages of this type that have been so 
minutely and successfully studied as modern English. 

The second book of general interest to all students of English is the final 
volume of the Englandkunde edited by Hartig and Schellberg (Moritz 
Diesterweg, Frankfurt am Main, 1929. Cloth M. 11. 60). The first volume of 
this work was announced in our April number last year (p. 70—2) and the 
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praise given there can be applied with equal justice to the final instalment 
before us. The two volumes form an encyclopaedia that should be in the private 
library of every student of English, for it is the kind of book for which one 
cannot be dependent on a public library. — The first two chapters on the 
British isles in prehistoric and early historic times by Professor Wahle, and 
the outline of English folklore by Dr. Lutz Mackensen are both admirably 
suited to the class of reader for whom they are intended; like all the other 
chapters, it need hardly be added, they are accompanied by a bibliography. 
The next chapter by Professor Scheidt on the Races of the British Isles is of 
a different type: it is written by a specialist for specialists, or those wishing 
to become such. This treatment, like most treatments of any subject, has its 
advantages, but I am afraid that many readers will find it too technical to be 
able to appreciate it as much as it deserves. But the author does not take too 
much for granted in his readers, and is careful to define the terms he uses; the 
biological knowledge, however, which is required to understand fully the 
“rassenkunde”’ as the subject is studied in modern times is not generally to be 
found among students of English. The chapter on English economic history 
by Hermann Levy is a substantial (fifty pages), but at the same time very 
readable account of the past and also, more fully, the present state of England 
from this point of view. Those who know the same author’s Soziologische 
Studien iiber das englische Volk (1920) need not be told that the essay here 
contributed is what students with the special needs of the class for whom this 
book is intended require in the first place. Aronstein’s chapter on the English 
drama seems to me out of place here in spite of being very good in itself, as 
may be expected from this authoritative writer on the subject; but his treatment 
of the drama of the present day is welcome to many who will prefer to look 
elsewhere when they wish to make a special study of the earlier drama. The 
cause of ‘Englandkunde’ seems to me best served by excluding all that concerns 
the history of the language and the literature; this is also the practice in the 
similar books written for classical students. The history of English music has 
been entrusted to Gustav Becking who devotes some forty pages to it; it is 
appreciative, like the chapter on English religious life, by Karl Bornhausen. In 
the last, as also in the chapter by Arns on Das Moderne Englandertum, 
there seems to be a tendency to exaggerate the importance of the Roman 
Catholic element in English life, and the Romanizing movement in the Anglican 
church. The one but last chapter on English Education, by Karl Friebel, 
treats chiefly of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, although a short 
account of earlier education is prefixed. In spite of its forty pages most 
readers will want to turn to a book that gives fuller information on some of the 
points dealt with, and the bibliography supplies what is required. Here, as in the 
other chapters, the author has tried to do justice to the institutions, pointing 
out their merits rather than criticizing their weaknesses. This spirit pervades 
the whole book, without ever becoming servile adulation, an extreme as 
unprofitable as the purely critical attitude that one used to meet with in the 
descriptions of the institutions and views of foreign nations, especially 
competing nations. The two books will consequently promote a true under- 
standing, not only of another nation, in the countries of the continent, but will 
also contribute towards the mutual understanding that is the hope of the future. 

Next to the books of general importance just treated our chronicle must 
mention three dissertations on modern English, two from Sweden, one from 
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Germany. On the merits of Swedish dissertations it is unnecessary in these 
pages to enlarge.The Contribution to the Study of the Conversion of Adjectives 
into Nouns in English by Carl Bergener (Lund, 1928. Gleerupska Univ.- 
Bokhandeln) comes up to the standard that we have learnt to expect from 
a Swedish university. The object of the author has been to give a picture of 
the conversion of adjectives into nouns in English from the earliest times to 
the present day, excluding the Romance and the foreign element generally, 
and dealing in the first place with complete conversion. He quotes Horn who 
in his article on Die Englische Sprachwissenschaft emphasizes the importance 
of studies that trace a syntactic phenomenon through a long period, so as to 
show its- character as the result of a long history. There is no doubt that 
historical syntax should complete our knowledge of the syntax of certain 
periods, and that in both fields there is a great deal to do for students of 
English. Without wishing to belittle the results of the enormous industry that 
has gone to the making of the book before us I must point out, however, that 
the subject of conversion seems to me one of the worst for the kind of treatment 
that is here intended. We can give a history of cases in English, of the Old 
English infinitive and its traces in the stem of the verb in living English, of 
many other constructions. But conversion is of a different character altogether; 
it has no history, properly speaking, because it is a process that is repeated in 
each stage of the language according to the forms of the period, not according 
to the system of conversion in an earlier period. When adjectives still possessed 
inflectional forms, as in Old English, their conversion was a completely 
different matter from what it became when the endings were gone. The later 
stage is the development of the forms as they existed at the time, it is not a 
development of the earlier method of conversion. For this reason the material 
collected by the author, valuable as it is, will be useful in the interpretation of 
the syntax of the periods from which the quotations date rather than as a 
historical account of conversion in English. If anywhere, the querschnitt, in 
Horn’s terminology, would be preferable here to the langsschnitt. In the 
introductory pages the writer discusses some cases of incomplete conversion; 
he objects to my examples (Handbook 1785), holding that browns (Don’t put 
your black shoes on; you can wear your browns to-day) is a ‘real noun’, like 
illustrateds in the same section. Perhaps our difference is more apparent than 
real: no one will contend, I suppose, that browns is used in ordinary English 
(the case quoted is a mother talking to her boy), and illustrated is evidently 
technical. Now a technical word like the latter may be so frequently used that 
it may be called a noun, although the original headword (paper, e.g.) may 
continue to be present in the speaker’s mind; in domestic English, on the 
contrary, browns is in no respect a noun, no one being likely to use it at all 
unless the word shoes or boots had been mentioned. But, of course, the use of 
the plural -s makes the word into something of a noun, and I do not object to 
the name, as long as the anaphoric character of the use is recognized. After 
the serried ranks of quotations illustrating conversion, arranged according to the 
meaning of the noun, the writer in a final chapter tries to sum up his results, 
which are also reproduced in some tables showing the ‘productivity’ of 
conversion in the successive periods into which he has divided the history of 
English. I am afraid that the numbers of quotations found for each period do 
not really prove much with regard ta the frequency of the process; it is only 
an apparently mathematical method which is of little use in most cases in a 
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study like the present. But the book is a meritorious piece of work all the same 
and speaks well of the training that Swedes get at their universities. 

Miss Elna Bengtsson’s Studies on Passive Nouns with a Concrete Sense in 
English (Gleerupska Univ.-Bokhandeln, 1927. Lund) is no doubt an honest 
piece of work, but it must be confessed that it is written in a rather too leisurely 
way in these busy times. The writer's object was originally to study nouns with 
a ‘passive sense’ through all the known stages of English. For this purpose she 
excerpted the NED as far as the letter E, when she discovered that if she 
went on in the same way she would be overwhelmed by her ‘material.’ 
Consequently she restricted the scope of her collections by excluding abstract 
nouns. Even the words collected in this way (some 1600) were an unwieldy 
mass, SO that she was induced to treat only of the OE nouns in full, and to 
restrict herself for the present at any rate to the ME and MnE nouns in -ee 
and -er. In the introductory chapter several points are discussed but no clear 
definition is given of what should be understood by the term ‘passive.’ And 
yet this is really far from superfluous when we find porker included because 
it can be defined as ‘a pig fit for being made into pork.’ At this rate a debtor 
is passive because it means ‘a man who can be compelled to pay a debt’, a 
profiteer because it is ‘a man who is enabled by circumstances to make great 
profits’, etc. In the first chapter the author considers the passive in the English 
predicative verb, distinguishing direct, indirect, and prepositional indirect 
passives, She seems to be very contemptuous of grammarians who declare that 
it is the direct object only of a verb that can be the grammatical subject of a 
passive construction in such languages as German or Latin. But surely these 
miserable creatures should not be blamed for making what is on the whole a 
correct statement of the actual facts. On p. 35 the young doctor declares: “‘It is 
linguistically correct to say in the active: you build a building, you cut a cut. 
From a logical standpoint, however, it is nonsense to say that one exposes a 
thing to an action when that very thing does not exist when the action begins, 
but only comes into existence during the course of the action.” Both these 
statements are wrong: the sentences proposed could only be imagined to be 
used by a lunatic, if at all; and the second statement shows a curiously 
antiquated theory of the meaning expressed by the grammatical passive, all 
the more surprising because the author has so little patience with backward 
people. In dealing with the indirect passive she quotes Curme’s rule that it is 
possible only in the cases when the active verb takes a non-prepositional 
indirect object. The construction is possible, therefore, in the case of to give (I 
was given a book), not in the case of to suggest (This was suggested to me), 
She fails to draw the plain inference that the active constructions with to and 
without are not really identical; the fact seems to be that in the case of to give 
the so-called indirect object can become (or be) the subject of a passive verbal 
group because it is (or can be) a real direct object, i.e. it may express the person 
affected directly (not indirectly) by the action expressed by the verb with its 
thing-object: we see at the same time why it is that these ‘indirect’ passives 
invariably have a retained object. The rule that we can state, consequently, is 
that an indirect object can be the subject of a passive group when it is to be 
interpreted as the direct object. This interpretation is very clear in such a 
sentence as I am forbidden tea, and will be found to apply in the other cases 
when an indirect passive is used (see the examples in Handbook 274). And the 
negative test, the examination of the verbs that have two (non-prepositional ) 
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objects and yet allow of one passive construction, will yield the same result ; 
but this is not the time or place to enter into further details on the question. 
Among the nouns such words as grantee, lessee, vendee, are clear cases. As to 
the history of the indirect passive in English I can now refer the author to Van 
der Gaaf’s article in last year’s English Studies; for the prepositional passive 
in earlier English the same scholar’s article in our first issue of this year cannot 
be neglected without loss. After all the preliminary matter dealt with it is only 
in the third chapter that the writer tackles her task in the proper sense: an 
enumeration of the nouns formed in such a way that we may suppose they 
were felt to be connected with a verb in the way suggested, somewhat vaguely 
it is tobe feared, by the term passive noun. Of course it must often be doubtful 
whether words that are quite plainly connected etymologically were really felt 
to be so connected by the speakers at the given time. The author makes a 
distinction in this respect between cultured and less cultured people. There is 
something in that, no doubt, but on the whole I should say that every ordinary 
speaker, whatever his culture, is usually unaware of such connections. And 
even an etymologist who knows of the connections never thinks of them when 
speaking the language. Thus it is evident to any Dutchman, when his atten- 
tion is drawn to it, that sleutel ‘key’ is a derivation in some way from the verb 
sluiten ‘to shut,’ and yet no normal person is ever aware of it when using the 
word. We can only be aware of the connection when a word is formed with a 
living suffix that is pretty frequently used to form nonce-words. A good many 
of the OE ‘passive nouns’ that are enumerated were no doubt isolated in the 
linguistic sense of OE speakers, as for instance drink ‘what is drunk,’ or giefu 
‘what is given.’ Instead of arranging the nouns that can be supposed to have 
been passive nouns at the time when they were formed in Primitive Germanic 
it would have been more to the point if it had been attempted to show that some 
of them are likely to have been felt as really derived nouns: that might have 
increased our real knowledge of OE as a living language. The treatment of 
passive nouns in later English is restricted to the suffixes -ee (pp. 79—135) of 
the type grantee, and of the suffix -er (pp. 136—153), type poster. The 
frequency of the first type in legal terms is specially treated, and it has given 
rise even to an excursus on the history of English law. But law is evidently not 
a woman's subject; for who would expect an observation like the following 
from a man: “The oldest laws in English, the Anglo-Saxon laws or ‘laga 
Eadwardi,’ were noted for their purely Germanic character or lack of 
intermixture with foreign law.” The sentence is largely a quotation from the 
Sources of the historian Gross; but would any student quote this book if he 
(or she) had read the specimens in Sweet's Reader, not to speak of Liebermann? 
But we will not wind up with anything suggesting dissatisfaction, and express 
a hope that the author will prove a lasting addition to the small band of 
investigators of English, not a temporary recruit only, as is too often the case 
with the writers of dissertations. 

The third dissertation referred to is on a syntactic subject. Dr. Alfred 
Kriiger has studied the Syntax des englischen Relativpronomens zu Beginn der 
spatne. Zeit (Giessen. 1929), ie. c. 1650—1750. A very large number of 
literary texts in this period has been closely examined, and one ‘has the 
impression that the writer is fully qualified, by his thorough knowledge of the 
minutest details of the use of the relative constructions in living English, for 
the considerable task he has undertaken, and brought to a successful issue. In 
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judging of the results obtained by Dr. Kriiger it must be remembered that what 
he has examined is the literary usage within the period indicated. This is no 
doubt valuable, but there is something else which interests linguists perhaps 
rather more: the spoken language of the period. And it is possible to study this; 
it is also certain that the literary usage did not faithfully reflect the real spoken 
English of the time. On p. 128 the author deals with the substitution of whom 
for the genuine who, both as a relative and as an interrogative. He finds that 
Dryden always uses whom as an object, and that the relative who in this 
function is rare, except in Locke and Defoe. Now we know that who was the 
living form in the seventeenth century, and is found passim in the Verney 
Memoirs, in Pepys (by the side of whom), and in later writers. Instead of 
entering into the details of the investigation offered by Dr. Kriiger and adding 
a few quotations that may be of some importance it seems both more in keeping 
with the purpose of this review of recent work and with the merits of the book 
before us if I express the obligation students of English must feel for the work 
here presented. It is far more finished and better thought out than the great 
majority of dissertations are and can be. Dr. Kriiger is not a beginner, but with 
this first essay enters the ranks of scholars who count. If other interests do not 
lead him away from the study of English we may hope to meet him again in 
our special field. 


The Hague. E. KRuisiNGA. 


Brief Mention. 


Van Dialect tot Schrijftaal. Rede uitgesproken bij de aanvaarding 
van het ambt van buitengewoon Hoogleeraar aan de Universiteit 
van Amsterdam op 26 Mei 1930. Door Dr. W. VAN DER Gaar. Pp. 30. 
J. B. Wolters, Groningen—The Hague. 1930. Fei0.7 5: 


In this inaugural lecture Professor Van der Gaaf deals with the difficult problem of the 
origin of the London dialect of the late Middle-English period and how it grew into 
the Standard written language for all England. The view, not yet quite exploded even 
now, which. attributes the creation of this Standard language to one or other of the great 
writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (Wycliff, Chaucer, Caxton) is effectually 
disposed of: a written language not based on a living spoken one is doomed, Chaucer 
did no more than use the language of his time in an artistic way. From the language as 
found in local documents from different parts of England it is further shown how in the 
course of the fifteenth century local forms, phonological as well as morphological, were 
gradually ousted by those of the London dialect. Miss Asta Kihlbom’s conclusion 
with regard to the epistolary language used in the second half of the fifteenth century by 
correspondents from various counties of England is adduced as additional proof. In discussing 
the origin of the London dialect due credit is given to Heuser, who in his Alt-London 
was one of the first scholars to call in question the description of this type of language as 
essentially Southern in character. Chiefly from the data supplied by Miss Mackenzie 
in The Early London Dialect, a short survey is further given of the elements composing 
the London dialect of the fourteenth century, the type of language which, apart from 
minor points, is the direct ancestor of the English of the present day. 

It need hardly be added that the clarity of style and lucidity of treatment to which we are 
accustomed in all Van der Gaaf’s work are features of this lecture as well. — H. J. v. d. M. 


———— 
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Einfiihrung in die englische Aussprache an der Hand der Grundzahlen. —Th.Sch6ningh, 
Die Benutzung neusprachlicher Sonderworterbiicher. — Id. XXXVII, 2. 1929. F. Kar pf, 
Der Abschluss des Oxford English Dictionary. — C. H. Mercer, International Language 
Institutes. — A. POnitz, The City of London Vacation Course in Education. — E. 
Ziehen, The grand Howl. — E. W. Scripture, Die Metrik in Masefields ,Sea Fever”. 
— Id. XXXVII, 3. 1929. G. Dost, Der neue dramatische Geist in England und das 
nationale Erziehungssystem. —E. Zahiten, Studienfahrt mit der OI der Oberrealschule 
zu Harburg-Wilhelmsburg nach Nordengland und London im Juni 1928. — Id. XXXVII, 
4. 1929. W. Maier, Shaftesbury als Primalektiire. — Id. XXXVII, 5. 1929. S. A.Noack, 
American Student Publications. — Reviews, including KarpfonKruisinga, AnEnglish 
Gr. for Dutch Students, and on Vechtman-Veth, A Syntax of Living English. — Id. 
XXXVII. 7. 1929. H.Wenz, Kanadas Stellung im Britischen Weltreich. — Id. XXXVII, 
8. 1929. E.Trauschke, Zu Chaucer. — Id. XXXVIII, 1. 1930. Hi Hamann,. Die 
andere Seite. — K. Schmidt, Eine Primanerfahrt nach Englard. — Id. XXXVIHI, 2. 
1930. R. Besser, Bemerkungen zum Bildungswert des Englischen. —E.W. Scripture, 
Versformeln und Betonungsprinzipien bei Hardy und Kipling. —R. Schultes, Zu der 
grammatischen Behandlung der -ing-Formen auf der Mittelstufe. — Th. Meier, Ferien 
in der Holiday Fellowship. — W. Mausolf, Bericht iiber die ,Englische Woche’ am 
Mohnesee. — Id. XXXVIII, 3. 1930.H. M. Schultze, Meine Studienreise nach England. 
— M. Rumler, My third Stay in England. — Id. XXXVIII, 4. 1930. W. Maier, Die 
englische Lektiire in Oberklassen. — F. Meese, Franzésisch oder Englisch als erste 
neuere Fremdsprache. — K. Hartmann, Vom Schiilerbriefwechsel mit U.S. Amerika, 
Gross-Britannien, Irland und Canada. — Id. XXXVIII, 5. 1930. W. Maier, Die englische 
Lektiire in Oberklassen. If: Unterprima. — F. Karpf, Der XXII. Neuphilologentag in 
Breslau: Englische Abteilung. — H. Reisiger, Zur deutschen Ubersetzung von , Journey’s 
End”, — Id. XXXVIII, 6. 1930. W. Maier, Die englische Lektiire in Oberklassen. III: 
Oberprima. — K. Arns on neue englische Lyrik (S. Sassoon, The Heart’s Journey ; Fr. 
Cornford, Different Days; R. Ross, Poems; Sh. Vines, Triforium; W. H. Davies, The 
collect. Poems. Th. Hardy, Winter words. D. Wellesley, Matrix). — Id. XXXVIII, 7. 
1930. E. Dieterich, Allgemein Englisch als Anfangssprache.~ 


Zeitschrift fiir franzésischen und englischen Unterricht. XXVII, 8, 1928. E. Welt- 
zien, Galsworthys Dramen als Kulturkundliche Lesestoffe: II. Strife. — Th. Kalepky, 
Zur Kasusfrage im Englischen. — Id. XXVIII, 1. 1929. E. Weltzien, Galsworthys — 
Dramen als Kulturkundliche Lesestoffe: II. Justice. — K. Arns, Die moderne englische 
Biihne im englischen Urteil des Jahres 1927. — Reviews including W. Preusler on 
E. Kruisinga, An English Grammar for Dutch Students, I: 4thed. II: 3tded. — Id. 
XXVIII, 2. 1929. O. Maurer, Keats als Weltanschauungsdichter. — G. Dierlamm, 
joes Conrad. — J. Bih1, Soziale Bewegung und Settlements in England. — H. Gauger, 

ie Umschreibung von fave und be im modernen English. — E. Metzger, Die Be- 
handlung der Druckverhdltnisse im englischen Unterricht. — Id. XXVIII, 3. 1929. Th. 
Kalepky, Praepositionsattraktionen im Englischen. — K. Arns, Deutsche Literatur 
“im Nachkriegs-england. — F. Fiedier, Das Zweisprachenproblem im Irischen Freistaat. 
— F. Meyer, Eindriicke von einem Ferienkursus in Irland. — XXVIII, 4. 1929. W. 
Meyer, Wechselbeziehungen zwischen dem Englischen als erster und dem Franzési- 
schen als zweiter Fremdsprache. — K. Arns, Londoner Theater im Jahre 1928. — H. 
Neunkirchen, Englische Rheindichtung in der Schule.— A. Krebs, Zeitungslektiire 
in einer englischen Arbeitsgemeinschaft. — Id. XXVIII, 5. 1929. K. Arns, Die drei 
Sitwells. — Th. Kalepky, Weitere Auswirkungen der ,Praepositions-Attraktion” im 
Englischen. — K. Reuning, Bericht iiber das ,Linguistic Institute” der Linguistic 
Society of America. 


